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hile fur garments as such date back to prehistoric times, it is less than 

150 years since the fur coat first became a fashion item worn in western 
cities. In the 20th century it has undergone a spectacular rise and fall, from 
its widespread popularity in the first half of the century to when it was made 
the target of animal protection campaigns through demonstrations, harass- 
ment and eco-terrorist attacks. After such a dramatic trajectory, we are now 
in the first decade of the 21st century witnessing the return of the fur coat. 
Perhaps this is hardly surprising. The meandering cycles of clothing styles 
are notoriously hard to predict, but if we consider fashion as some kind of 
collective unconscious, we can always expect the return of the repressed. In 
fact, the more violently the fur coat was rejected, the more buoyantly we 
should expect it to come back. 

The framework that I use here to analyse the rise, fall and return of the 
fur coat, however, is not taken from psychoanalysis but from economic soci- 
ology, and the question I pursue is the interconnection between production 
and consumption. What is the relationship between the trajectory of the fur 
coat and the organization of the fur industry? How have the structure and 
material constraints of fur production shaped the product? How have anti- 
fur campaigns affected the industry? How has the change in the meaning of 
the fur coat affected its look and design? In order to answer such questions, 
the following analysis charts the meeting ground between economic soci- 
ology and cultural biography (see Kopytoff, 1986). 

The first section documents the current return of the fur coat, while the 
following section discusses different vertical frameworks for mapping and 
analysing the relationship between consumption and production, primarily 
the global commodity chain approach associated with the work of Gary 
Gereffi and the systems of provision approach developed primarily by Ben 
Fine. The next sections chart the transformation of the fur industry, first, in 
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terms of the shift in provision of skins from wild to farmed fur, second, in 
terms of changes in manufacturing from craft to industry. The following 
section examines the meaning of the fur coat in relation to anti-fur 
campaigns, focusing in particular on the sexual politics at stake. In the final 
section, I examine the response of the fur trade in forging an alliance with 
the world of high fashion.! 


The Return of the Fur Coat 


Fur is back in style. After more than a decade, when anti-fur campaigns 
succeeded in casting doubt on the moral legitimacy of wearing dead animal 
skins, fur is reappearing on consumer markets. The return has been gradual 
and discreet, but noticeable. Five or six years ago, fur began to be used in 
trimmings on jackets and sweaters and on accessories such as bags, belts and 
shoes; since then it has been used in interior design for rugs and cushions, 
and in the last few seasons we have witnessed the re-emergence of the full- 
length mink coat. In the process, there has been a shift from the short-haired 
hides of cows, ponies and seals that appeared in the late 1990s to long hairs, 
so that by 2004 silver fox and lynx have become all the rage on the Italian 
catwalk. 

In fact, it would not be unreasonable to see fur as the leading item in 
the current fashion trend that has shifted away from the minimalism and 
simplicity that dominated the turn of the millennium to an emphasis on 
luxury and craftsmanship and a dramatization of gender difference. Key 
words used by trend bureaux are ‘manicured details’ and ‘over-the-top 
styling’. The innate opulence that fashion-conscious people shied away from 
10 years ago — because it was “tróp dame’ as Dominique Peclers put it? — is 
now in alignment with the spirit of the time. In the last five years, the market 
for fur has grown by almost 10 percent annually, significantly more than 
other luxury items. While in the 1980s fewer than 50 fashion designers 
included fur in their ready-to-wear collections, in the winter 20034 the 
number was over 400. 

Fur has certainly been acknowledged by those at the top of the fashion 
world. In December 2003, the CEO of Saga Furs of Scandinavia was invited 
as a keynote speaker at the International Herald Tribune conference for 
luxury industries, which brought together a star panel of influential fashion 
people including Giorgio Armani, Luca and Rosita Missoni, Ferruccio 
Ferragamo and Santo Versace, as well as Bernard Arnault of LVMH and 
François Pinault of the Gucci Group. A few months later, in March 2004, fur 
featured in a prominent position again when British magazine The Face 
published a list of ‘the haute 100’ most powerful people in fashion that year. 
The 10th place was fur, shared by Tom Steifel-Kristensen, fashion director of 
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Saga Furs and Ingrid Newkirk, founder of PETA (People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals). The blurb said that the two had ‘fuelled everyone’s 
favourite fashion row: fur. Tom has encouraged designers from Versace to 
Julien McDonald back into dead stuff, while Ingrid is every fashion editor’s 
worst nightmare, manning the barricades with cans of red paint and letters 
from 20,000 outraged teenagers.’ 

By dividing the glory between an industry representative and an animal 
rights spokeswoman, The Face more than indicated that controversy has 
actually fed the recent popularity of fur. After a decade dominated by anti- 
fur sentiment, it would seem that the tension is so ingrained that it might 
begin to work in favour of the fur industry. “There is, bizarrely — given fur’s 
history as an in-your-face symbol of the establishment — an element of 
rebellion to the current trend of wearing fur”, noted the Financial Times's 
fashion writer in the same winter's fur feature (Friedman, 2003). This 
explanation feeds the image of young women wearing rabbit fur coats to 
shock their mothers, who have turned anti-fur attitude into drab and 
restrictive political correctness; in short the image of the cutting edge 
without which modernist aesthetics could not exist. It is hardly surprising 
that sensitive people — consumers as well as designers — should be fascinated 
by fur after it has been absent from the market for so long that it appears 
as a novelty. However, the return of fur is hardly uncontested. Thus while 
the consumption of fur garments is booming, the UK has recently banned 
fur farming and a number of EU countries have restricted trade in certain 
types of fur, most notably cat and dog. In this respect, the animal rights 
critique has contributed to the frisson that has been essential for fur to 
reappear at the forefront of fashion. 

The return is associated with a profound market repositioning of the fur 
coat. The old fur coat with its conservative cut has been replaced by new fur 
garments that, in accordance with overall clothing trends, are cut closer to 
the body. Insofar as the old fur coat was a once-in-a-lifetime investment, 
consumers inevitably demanded a loose and neutral design, lest the coat 
would appear outdated after a few years or become unusable if, by chance, 
they gained weight. New furs are sheared, grooved and dyed in ways that 
leave little doubt that planned obsolescence has arrived in the fur trade. 
Whereas the weight of the old fur coat signified the practical purpose of 
keeping its owner warm as well as her middle-class solidity, new fur is light; 
with a minimal number of seams, and without lining or interface, a mink coat 
now weighs less than 2 kilos. While core consumers used to be women over 
50, women in their thirties are now buying fur. At the same time, fur is no 
longer sold exclusively in specialized retail outlets but through the boutiques 
of name designers and exclusive brands. It is estimated that 40 percent of 
Danish-produced mink is distributed through fashion channels (Dansk Pels- 
dyravlerforening, 2000/1: 18). Whereas the fur trade used to be a craft-based 
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industry catering to a niche market, it is now a supplier to the high end of 
the fashion market. 

This transformation is typical of the changes luxury industries have 
undergone during the last century, although fur has been rather late in 
following this pattern. Whereas luxury used to be characterized by the 
distant origin of the material and specialized craftsmanship — both making 
the product rare and precious — it is now found in designer industries in 
which exclusivity comes from the creative vision of a talented individual, but 
where production conforms to standard industrial conditions. This pattern 
applies to both the provision of fur skins, which is now predominantly based 
on farming as opposed to trapping and hunting, and fur garment manu- 
facturing, which has to a large extent entered the same networks of global 
production as the garment industry. It is in this context that Hong Kong and 
China have emerged as the main hubs for fur garment manufacturing. As we 
have seen, this transformation of the fur industry has also had an impact on 
the product and the femininity associated with it. Whereas the old fur was 
associated with the values of middle-class solidity — propriety, elegance, 
maturity — the new fur is, in accordance with current trends, casual, comfort- 
able and youthful. 

The first central argument of this article is that it is this association with 
middle-aged, middle-class femininity — as much as treatment of animals — that 
marked fur out as a prime target of animal rights criticism. This can be dated 
to the so-called radicalization of anti-fur campaigns in the early 1980s, which 
shifted the focus from actual conditions of production to questioning the 
morality of fur consumers. It did so by bringing into play a century-old 
moral critique of the lure of fashion as superficial and deceitful. Thus, as anti- 
fur slogans would have it, the beauty of the fur coat was seen to conceal the 
ugliness of its wearer, just as its warmth was perceived to belie her coldness 
and cruelty. By bringing out such contrasts in slogans and posters, anti-fur 
campaigns implicitly made an argument for the natural beauty of animals and 
the warm feelings of animal activists. 

The second central argument of this article is that the recent market repo- 
sitioning of fur has, by and large, taken place in response to the anti-fur senti- 
ment and the slump in demand that it caused. It would be inaccurate to talk 
about a dialogue between the fur trade and the animal rights movement — 
because the relation between them has been based on blaming rather than 
consensus-seeking (see Groves, 1997) — but the institutions of the fur trade 
have closely observed and over the years responded to concerns about the 
human use of animals as well as the strategies of animal rights movements. 
In this respect, the study of fur provides an example of the way in which civic 
concerns through social movements interact with the commodity chain and 
influence the relationship between production and consumption. 


With regard to the animal issue, the industry has responded with a 
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strategy of dissemination and production of knowledge. In addition to infor- 
mation campaigns, it has adopted a policy of openness so that members of 
the public can visit fur farms and auction houses ‘to see for themselves”. The 
industry has funded research on animal welfare in order to improve 
conditions for fur farming, and on trap development and wildlife manage- 
ment. Today, the fur industry presents itself as a responsible industry. This 
refers to the fact, first, that animals are treated well and killed without pain, 
and second, that the people involved have an ethical attitude to animals and 
a broad understanding of the environmental, social and economic signif- 
cance of the fur trade. In fact, it is argued that fur is a sustainable resource 
that is more environmentally friendly than oil-based synthetic fibres that 
have otherwise been held up as the cruelty-free alternative to animal skins. 

I have already referred to the organization that more than any other has 
connected the fur industry with the world of high fashion. Saga Furs of 
Scandinavia is the marketing organization of fur breeders’ associations in 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. For decades, Saga had represented 
the interests of raw material producers through more conventional market- 
ing strategies such as advertising in trade magazines and advertising directed 
at end consumers. However, in 1989 it established the Saga Design Centre in 
a stately country house north of Copenhagen in Denmark. This place has 
since served as the information centre for the fur industry worldwide 
through courses for journalists, furriers and fashion designers. An important 
long-term project has been the collaboration with fashion designers, who 
were targeted as the link in the value chain closest to consumers. By enabling 
fashion designers to work and experiment with an unusual material, Saga has 
contributed immensely to the product development of the fur industry as a 
whole. This has been conceptualized as treating ‘fur as a fabric’, that is as any 
other material used in fashion by processing and surface treating it in order 
to achieve novel visual and tactile effects. In this Saga’s strategy has relied on 
the skin dressing and dying industry which has greatly developed in the 
process. 

Since the mid-1990s, Saga has more specifically targeted the institutional 
networks of high fashion. By offering its accumulated knowledge of fashion 
design, Saga has sponsored a series of designer collections in Paris, Milan and 
London, as well as a series of national fashion centres. Of course, not all 
fashion designers using fur in their collections have been supported, or even 
inspired by Saga, in the same way as not all fashion designers who have 
crossed paths with Saga have had a sustained interest in working with fur. 
One of the advantages of Saga’s strategy is exactly that fashion designers are 
committed to their individual creative visions and their own labels, which are 
rarely big enough to compete with major brands. When a designer decides 
to work with fur it can therefore be assumed that it is out of a genuine interest 


and belief that the material is in tune with the trend. 
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In targeting fashion designers, Saga has thus chosen an indirect route to 
the market. Such a strategy is, in Bourdieu’s (1986) terminology, an invest- 
ment in a position in a symbolic field which over time will yield a long-term 
return, potentially higher than that of a more direct commercial strategy. One 
implication of this is that it is hard to document the effect of the Saga strategy 
in any precise or reliable way. However, as the aforementioned examples have 
shown, there is a widespread recognition in the fashion world that Saga’s 
effort has been significant in turning the market around. 

In doing so, Saga has, in fact, promoted the fur industry as a whole rather 
than just Scandinavian-bred mink and fox skins. One justification for an 
industry-wide strategy is that the Nordic countries are jointly the largest fur 
skin producers, accounting for well over half of the mink skins and two- 
thirds of the fox skins in the world market (IFTF, 2003). However, this would 
hardly have been sufficient reason had it not been for the depression of the 
fur market in the late 1980s. At a time when the marketing organization had 
run out of well-tried strategies, an unconventional strategy was implemented 
which in the long term proved to be highly successful. Over the years, there 
has been some dissatisfaction among European fur farmers who feel, for 
example, that North American mink farmers are benefiting at their expense, 
or that less expensive rabbit fur, which has been an extremely popular item 
in the current trend, has been promoted for the money that should have 
advanced mink sales. In recent years, while the fur market has been increas- 
ing, this tension has also grown. 

An organizational factor that has unintentionally supported Saga’s 
industry-wide strategy is the fact that the marketing organization has been 
constituted by a collaboration between four national fur breeders’ associ- 
ations, each of which has had its own sale channel. In this way, Saga has been 
able to operate as a relatively independent agent without any direct responsi- 
bility for maximizing sales in the auction houses. However, Nordic cooper- 
ation has recently broken up, and this has undermined Saga’s position as a 
market leader. It is, of course, not possible to analyse the changes that are 
only just beginning to take place, but in the coming years it is realistic to 
expect a reversion to shorter-term marketing strategies that will capitalize on 
the product image that has been built up over the last decade. 


Global Commodity Chains and other Vertical Frameworks 


There are several theoretical frameworks that conceptualize the spatial, 
economic and social connection between production and consumption as a 
filière — that is a chain, or a network, of interconnected processes. In fact, 
vertical perspectives are characteristic of the way in which businesspeople 
think about their work, and from management studies we have concepts of 
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supply chains, value chains, transaction cost analysis and others that fall 
within this category (see Porter, 1985; Cox et al., 2002). 

In economic sociology, the most important framework is that of global 
commodity chains, which was developed in the 1980s by Immanuel Waller- 
stein and Terence K. Hopkins (2000) as a methodology to examine the trans- 
national division, hence integration, of labour. They define a commodity 
chain as ‘a network of labour and production processes whose end result is 
a finished commodity. In building this chain we start with the final produc- 
tion operation and move sequentially backward ... until one reaches 
primarily raw material inputs’ (Wallerstein and Hopkins, 2000: 223). While 
Hopkins and Wallerstein’s formulation is flexible, and therefore apparently 
attractive for the present purpose, it should be remembered that it was devel- 
oped in the context of world systems theory, characterized by deterministic 
assumptions, first of a rigid philosophy of history, and second of the West’s 
exploitation of the Third World. This has been, I believe, a central ambigu- 
ity of the commodity chain approach: it invites an empirical examination of 
power relations in the global economy, but at the same time risks foreclos- 
ing the enquiry with a priori assumptions about the nature of those power 
relations. 

In the last decade, the key proponent of the global commodity chain 
framework has been Gary Gereffi, who studies production systems that 
connect western consumer markets with East Asian and Latin American 
labour-intensive manufacturing, thus mapping the structural changes in the 
global economy that have been examined elsewhere in terms of globalization, 
post-Fordism and flexible specialization (Gereffi, 1999, 2002; Gereffi and 
Korzeniewicz, 1994; see also Bonacich et al., 1994; Gereffi and Wyman, 
1990). The garment industry has been Gereffi’s central case study, appropri- 
ately chosen because of its size, geographic segregation and market segmen- 
tation. One of the special features of the garment sector is the fact that wages 
continue to be the most important cost factor. This accounts for the fact that 
manufacturing has moved geographically to low wage regions, and that 
garment manufacturing in the most developed countries often takes place 
under sweatshop conditions, often employing immigrant labour. Aside from 
the huge army of sewing machine operators, the garment industry also has 
many specialized positions for engineers, merchandisers, buyers and design- 
ers, although these have received relatively less attention in commodity chain 
studies (Skov, 2002). 

The central contention of the framework is that each commodity chain 
can be identified by a governance structure. Gereffi identifies two different 
types of power — respectively working upstream and downstream — the terms 
he uses are producer-driven and buyer-driven commodity chains. The former 
is seen to characterize industries where major producers hold the key to 
exclusivity, typically in terms of advanced technology. Key examples are 
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aeroplanes and cars. By contrast, in the buyer-driven chains market access is 
the scarce resource. This leads to a situation of intense competition among 
suppliers, which is typical of the garment sector and other light consumer 
industries. 

The global commodity chain framework has also been taken up by a 
group of scholars from the Danish Institute of International Studies, 
formerly the Centre for Development Research. They have applied it to 
studies of African agro-food products — such as cotton, cocoa, coffee, fish 
and the African garment industry (Daviron and Gibbon, 2002; Ponte, 2001; 
Gibbon, 2002, 2003) — and also pushed the theoretical development of the 
concept. For instance, they have documented a historical tendency towards 
buyer-drivenness. In addition, Peter Gibbon (2003) has defined a third 
governance structure — trader-driven commodity chains — typified by 
commodity markets in Third World agricultural products. However, Raikes 
et al. (2000) have pointed to the contradiction between these rather rigid 
concepts, and the overall approach which ‘makes clear that structures and 
other aspects of global commodity chains are constituted socially and pro- 
cessually and are thus subject to change over time’. 

In fact, the identification of commodity chains with different types of 
governance structure is the single aspect of the global commodity chains 
framework that has attracted most criticism. For Arni Sverrison (2004), these 
concepts totally disqualify the approach because they reveal it to be so 
simplistic that it misses the actual complexity of global production systems. 
For example, he criticizes the fact that in all three governance structures 
power is seen to reside solely with agents in western core countries. 
However, Sverrison’s totalizing critique would seem to overlook, first, that 
although a governance structure cannot explain all relations in a commodity 
chain, it remains useful to have an explanatory framework that focuses on 
the unity, as opposed to the fragmentation, of the chain. Second, the 
commodity chain framework has in fact generated substantial empirical 
research on global economic formations and this research continues to 
engage with main theoretical problems in economic sociology. 

Gereffi himself has addressed the issue of change in the global garment 
manufacturing system by arguing that subcontracting is not merely a method 
for short-term advantage-taking, but that it may lead to relatively stable 
relationships in which suppliers can be quite powerful. In addition, he has 
pointed to the importance of knowledge transfer and lead firms. While his 
analysis of these phenomena has tended to be rather general, it does never- 
theless represent an important step towards bringing agency into the 
economic analysis. However, the study of power and agency might be 
tempered by Andrew Cox et al.’s finding that for most firms it is extremely 
difficult to influence others outside the immediate subregime in the supply 
chain. In fact, the study concluded that the fully integrated supply chain 
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management strategy, promoted in business schools, could rarely be imple- 
mented in real life (Cox et al., 2002: 251). 

It is already clear that the recent changes in the fur industry can hardly 
be fitted neatly into categories of producer-, trader- or buyer-drivenness. If 
we were to use any one of the concepts, the global fur chain could be said to 
be producer-driven. However, the significance of Saga shows the importance 
of operating close to consumer markets. This has given rise to an alliance 
between the farmers who provide the raw material and the fashion designer 
who makes a sophisticated presentation of it to the media and the consumer. 
This type of alliance is by no means uncommon in the world of fashion. In 
fact, it supports the economic function of high fashion as a runway for new 
ideas which are likely to trickle into less expensive bread-and-butter brands 
in the following season. 

In contrast to the commodity chain framework which was developed 
from dependency theory, Ben Fine and Ellen Leopold’s system of provisions 
approach is developed to analyse consumption by including conditions of 
production (Fine and Leopold, 1993; Fine, 2002). This vertical approach has 
been pitched against the horizontal approach of conventional economics; the 
contention is that concepts such as demand, market and retailing are devoid 
of meaning when applied across all economic sectors. In a sector-based 
approach, by contrast, material constraints play an important role in struc- 
turing the system of provision. Thus, consumption is seen to be organized 
in different systems — food system, fashion system, furniture system and so 
on — each characterized by a particular set of structured practices and a logic 
of its own which has developed over time (Fine, 2002: 118). An example is 
Leopold's argument that the garment industry at several crucial points has 
marketed fast-changing styles by shortening the production cycle as a means 
of compensating for its inability to reap the advantages of economies of scale, 
because the difficulty in handling fabric forces it to continue to rely on the 
individually operated sewing machine (Fine and Leopold, 1993; Leopold, 
1993). 

The system of provision approach is clear about the commitment to 
study how social and economic processes are intertwined, but even less 
specific than the global commodity chain framework when it comes to 
identifying which organizational forms to look for. Its strong point is that it 
focuses on how material constraints shape different systems of provision. 
This is certainly important with regard to the fur industry, which shares with 
fashion the continued dependence on manual labour; indeed, fur manu- 
facturing is more labour- and skill-intensive than garment making, but it has 
not been able to compensate in the same way as the fashion industry because 
of its long production cycle. As fur garments are only bought in winter, it is 
a highly seasonal industry which has only recently begun to expand the 


number of seasons. By contrast, it has already been decades since the garment 
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industry left the stable structure of two annual seasons — autumn/winter and 
spring/summer. More frequent deliveries of new lines are based on continu- 
ous feedback of sales trends into product development, thereby minimizing 
the risk of making a style that will not meet with consumers” approval. The 
current market leader in this respect is Spanish chain store Zara, that has a 
production cycle of only two weeks. 

However, the fur industry i is restrained by the provision of skins which 
are harvested in early winter when animals have grown thick fur. The 
outcome is to a large extent dependent on the breeding selection made the 
previous year. The implication of this is that important decisions that deter- 
mine the supply of fur skins are made a full two years before the finished 
product appears in the shops. The first fur auctions in the season are held in 
December; the bulk trade takes place in the spring and early summer, 
immediately followed by the manufacturing of the garments for the coming 
winter. Stock-holding is, of course, physically possible. In the past, this was 
indeed the survival method by which small furriers would get through a slack 
season (Kriesberg, 1952). But with the increase in scale of production it is 
considered undesirable, if not outright impossible, because of the high price 
of pelts, which account for more than half of the wholesale price of fur 
garments. Many fur manufacturers simply would not be able to finance 
stock-holding in any significant scale. The rigidity of this annual structure 
has made it quite difficult for the fur industry to adapt to the patterns of 
flexible specialization, which is an important reason why, in the second half 
of the 20th century, fur garments were increasingly out of touch with overall 
fashion trends. 

There are a couple of other influential theoretical frameworks linking 
consumption and production in a non-deterministic way. One is the circuit 
of culture approach, developed by Paul du Gay, Stuart Hall and others (e.g. 
du Gay, 1997), which posits a non-reductive interrelation between the five 
nodes of production, consumption, regulation, representation and identity. 
Although the scope offers some kind of systematic analysis of why the circuit 
works as a circuit, results are rather fragmentary. The same can be said about 
the framework Arjun Appadurai (1986) developed in The Social Life of 
Things, in which he examined the flow along the value chain through three 
scenarios, defined respectively by producers, traders and consumers. Here 
the fière is seen as pearls-on-a-string, since each scenario is analysed as a 
world unto itself which can only be understood from within, and at the 
expense of its relation with other nodes in the chain. 

While I share the non-deterministic stance of these works, I also read 
them as an illustration of how much is lost if we shy away from asking ques- 
tions about what holds production and consumption together. In fact, it is 
difficult to bring together economic analysis and cultural biography within 
the same framework, because they are kept apart by many factors, not just 
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by what Marx called commodity fetishism — the way in which commodities 
produced under capitalism conceal the conditions of their production — but 
also by the way in which academic disciplines determine legitimate fields of 
knowledge and lines of enquiry. Hence, I agree with Fine’s (2002: 228) point 
that in order to pursue the study of consumption, it might be necessary to 
abandon disciplinary loyalties. 


The Provision of Fur Skins 


As an old luxury trade, the fur trade has relied on what we could call global 
sourcing since the 17th century. It would therefore be imprecise to see recent 
changes in terms of a geographical extension from a local to a global 
commodity chain. Instead, the global commodity chain has undergone a 
profound restructuring: in the classical fur trade, the provision of skins was 
global because it depended on northern forests, whereas fur garment manu- 
facturing was local; today the provision of skins takes place mainly in farms 
in Europe and North America, whereas manufacturing has been globalized. 

In fact, European demand for fur was instrumental in the colonization 
of Canada and Siberia in the 17th century. Contact with European traders 
not only changed indigenous economies, but also social organization and 
lifestyle, as, for example, some tribes came to specialize in trading skins 
between the European trading stations and inland people when fur-bearing 
animals were disappearing and still larger geographical areas had to be used 
for hunting and trapping. Another example is the annual structure of the 
rendez-vous market in which the winter’s harvest of fur skins were traded 
for European manufactured goods, such as beads, blankets, kettles, guns and 
alcohol (Wolf, 1982; Ray, 1998). The main skin in the Canadian fur trade 
was beaver, which initially was not used for fur garments, but for felt for 
hats. It was only during the course of the 18th century that the proportion 
of fur used for garments grew bigger than hatters’ fur (Crean, 1962). Pur 
was used for trimmings on dresses, hats, muffs and collars, as the full fur 
coat did not become a fashion item until the end of the 19th century (Ewing, 
1981). 

In the late 19th century, farmers started breeding silver foxes on Prince 
Edward Island. While their intention was to revive the golden days of the 
classical fur trade after the territory had been depleted of both animals and 
timber, it soon became clear that the key to successful fur farming was a 
location in relatively highly populated agricultural, especially coastal, regions 
where fresh waste products from slaughterhouses and fishing industries were 
readily available to feed the animals. In the early 20th century, fur farming 
was also introduced in Scandinavia, and aside from different types of foxes, 
the main animal was nutria. It was not until the mid-1940s that mink farming 
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assumed economic significance, first in the US, and later in Canada and 
Europe (IFTF, 2003). Early fur farming involved considerable risk — animal 
mortality rates were up to 15 percent — but at the same time, it could be 
extremely lucrative and there are numerous accounts of record prices. It is 
hardly surprising that fur farming has attracted people who by their own 
account are individualists and risk-takers (Stilgenbauer, 1927; Dansk Pels- 
dyravlerforening, 1980). Since early fur farming was based on keeping wild 
animals in captivity, there was little prior knowledge as to the needs of the 
animals, and fur farming developed through systematic observation and 
experimentation (Stilgenbauer, 1927). Even today it is hard to find an account 
of fur farming that does not include the word ‘scientific’. 

In the postwar period, a wide variety of fur skins were used, such as 
weasel, squirrel, racoon, sable, marten, fisher, seal, cat, dog, chinchilla, rabbit 
and several types of lamb, including karakul. Skins from big cats such as 
leopard and ocelot were also used. While they epitomized the Hollywood 
film star look to which every woman could aspire provided she could afford 
it, their popularity soon became a threat to the species. By the mid-1970s the 
International Fur Trade Federation (IFTF) had endorsed the CITES agree- 
ment which bans trade in endangered species, making it clear that it saw that 
a responsible management of natural resources was in its own interest. 

Since then, farmed fur has grown in significance, and mink has become 
the staple of the fur trade. Today, 85 percent of the global fur production 
originates from farmed species, mainly mink and fox. While some of the old 
fur regions — most notably North America, Russia, China, and northern 
Scandinavia — have retained an important position in the provision of skins, 
the changing economic structure provided opportunities for newcomers. 
The fact that Denmark is the world’s largest mink farming nation today, 
accounting for almost half of the world market, and that Holland is Europe’s 
second largest mink nation is obviously not a result of extensive natural 
resources, but of intensive agricultural production systems. Wild fur, 
accounting for the remaining 15 percent of global production, is predomi- 
nantly taken from species that are so abundant that animals need to be 
culled, regardless of the economic value of their fur, in order to avoid over- 
population or a direct negative impact on human ways of life; they include 
racoons in North America, opossums in New Zealand and seals in the Arctic 
regions. 

Most raw skins are traded in auction houses; the four biggest are located 
in Copenhagen, Helsinki, Toronto and Seattle, but there are several smaller 
auction houses specializing in particular types of skins. The auction sched- 
ules are planned so they do not overlap to ensure that major buyers can 
attend all the sales. In fact, the fur trade gets its close-knit structure from the 
auction system that has buyers travelling from auction to auction for several 
months a year. Hence, what Charles Smith (1990: 64) found for commodity 
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exchange auctions in general also applies here — that through the auction 
uncertainties with regard to price and allocation of goods are resolved by a 
self-regulating normative community. He thus sees the auction as a process 
of competition and collusion in which the issue of allocation of skins is 
particularly important since similar lots tend to be sold for the same price 
(see Lambson and Thurston, 2003). 

The relationship between skin dealers, auction houses, trappers and 
farmers has changed considerably over time. Until the 1980s, skin dealers had 
considerable leeway in determining prices since their customers were manu- 
facturers who had no way of knowing at which prices the skins had been 
traded at the auction, and even if they did, had no alternative route for obtain- 
ing skins. Auction houses and wholesalers, for their part, were buying skins 
from trappers and farmers who had no alternative sales channels and little 
information about prices of the end product. Since then, the distance — in 
terms of social connections, knowledge and price — between different steps 
in the production process has increasingly been closed. 

Today all the main auction houses are owned, at least in part, by farmers’ 
associations. On the whole, the auction format benefits the seller because it 
ensures that a buyer is not allowed to ‘steal’ a particular crop. In addition, 
the producers have their own champion — the auctioneer (Smith, 1990: 62-3). 
Auction houses have further advanced their interests through the ongoing 
development of grading systems and by publicizing sales reports. By follow- 
ing the well-tried strategy of squeezing the middleman, auction houses have 
actually changed the conditions to the extent that the fur merchants now 
operate predominantly as commission agents who buy skins on behalf of 
customers but hold little stock of their own. 


Making and Selling 


Although the craft of the furrier has a long history and many traditions, it 
was only in the late 19th century that it grew in significance with its main 
product, the fur coat. The practical reason for the rise of the fur coat has to 
do with a change in the contrast between indoor and outdoor temperatures. 
New heating technology — such as steam radiators — allowed people to shed 
layers of woollen underwear and flannel petticoats, but for outdoors they 
had to compensate by putting on a warmer overcoat (Leiter, 1950: 166). In 
addition, technological developments in transportation — trains, cars, aero- 
planes and hot air balloons — meant that human bodies were exposed to more 
extreme temperatures, and therefore needed the warmth of an animal skin 
coat (Ewing, 1981). In the early 20th century, oversize long-haired fur coats 
were popular with both men and women for driving (Wilcox, 1951: 157). The 
two world wars in the first half of the century further stimulated demand for 
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fur because of the disruption of international trade of wool and other textiles 
(Ewing, 1981). 

The main entry barriers to the trade have been skill — fur manufacturing 
requires a trained eye and hand to make a uniform garment out of a bundle 
of pelts — and money — as skins are expensive and the production cycle is 
long. Furriers have been described as inward-looking artisans, concerned 
with getting by from year to year, rather than as people with plans for 
business expansion (Kriesberg, 1952). Even in 1950, most New York fur 
manufacturing establishments employed fewer than 10 workers (Leiter, 1950: 
164). The trade has been characterized by a high degree of self-employment, 
but also of furriers closing shop and going back to employment when 
business was slack. There have been, and still are, many family companies in 
the fur industry. Throughout most of the 20th century there was a close 
relation between making and selling fur garments so that the fur retailer 
would typically have a workshop in conjunction with a retail outlet, and fur 
shops would offer services such as alterations and summer storage. Long after 
ready-made garments had become common, fur coats continued to be 
custom-made. 

Aside from the fact that many fur workers have suffered from asthma, 
bronchitis and other respiratory diseases caused by organic dust (Chen et al., 
2003), working conditions have been relatively good in the fur sector. In 
contrast to the garment industry, the need for skilled labour and some degree 
of trust between employer and workers handling the expensive skins put fur 
workers in a strong bargaining position, and fur workers” unions have tended 
to be strong. This accounts for an interesting discrepancy between a luxury 
trade that lives off social hierarchy and distance between classes, on the one 
hand, and a labour organization with the explicit aim of breaking down social 
distance through class struggle, on the other. For example, in the 1940s, the 
fur workers” union was considered the most successful labour organization 
in New York city because it had secured for its members good wages, 
favourable working conditions and amicable relations between employers 
and employees. It was characterized by a high degree of political awareness 
and tolerance to the extent that the union entered the McCarthy era with 
sector-wide support of its communist leadership (Leiter, 1950). 

However, in the second half of the 20th century the fur business had 
difficulties in keeping up with changes in garment production that 
conditioned significant developments in fashion. These included colours 
and styles — synthetic fibres and colourfast dyes made clothes easy to 
wash and put an end to the hours women spent ironing (Schneider, 1994; 
Mutations//mode 1960: 2000, 2000). Fashion marketing focused on an 
increasing “casualization” of shopping both by pressing prices down — the 
proportion of a family income spent on clothing has decreased considerably 
(Lipovetsky, 1994) — and by dividing an outfit into coordinates and small 
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items that could be bought throughout the year (Fine and Leopold, 1993). 
By the 1960s, young people on both sides of the Atlantic bought their clothes 
off the rack without alterations (Wilson, 1985). 

To be sure, there have been attempts to combine fur and fashion design. 
In the 1960s, a futurist designer such as Paris-based André Courréges used 
fur in his collections, and innovative furriers employed fashion designers to 
build up their collections. However, compared to the revolutionary changes 
in fashion in the direction of comfort and youth, fur coats began to appear 
outdated and heavy. While fur has at times appealed to young consumers, its 
price has tended to reserve it for mature women to the extent that the owner- 
ship of a fur coat used to be inscribed in middle-class women’s life cycle as 
a sign of a successful marriage and financial security. 

For a long time it did not seem possible to increase the scale of fur 
garment manufacturing. In the 1960s and 1970s, furriers in both Europe and 
Hong Kong began to sell fur garments to tourists from North America, but 
in doing so they simply took advantage of low prices due to currency rates 
and relatively lower labour costs, rather than economies of scale (Troelsg, 
2001; Ng, 1992). It was not until the mid-1970s that fur manufacturing 
became export-based on a larger scale. This development has been centred in 
two places: Kastoria in northern Greece, which at the time supplied northern 
European markets, mainly Germany (the world’s largest fur consumer at the 
time), and Hong Kong, which primarily linked up with the Japanese market. 
These cities continue to be the world’s largest fur garment manufacturing 
centres today, although the markets they serve have changed several times. 
In fact, global suppliers have a distinct advantage over locals when it comes 
to coping with dramatic fluctuations in demand that are a consequence of the 
way in which fur consumption has come to be based on trend rather than 
class. 

The overall tendency of the newly industrialized trade was to make fur 
coats looser, longer and long-haired, ending up with what a designer today 
describes as the ‘big confrontational fur coats of the 1980s’ (Friedman, 2003). 
How to Buy a Fur Coat That Makes You Look Like a Million is the title of 
a consumer guide published in the mid-1980s, which illustrates that the style 
went relatively well with the first part of the decade, which was character- 
ized by the neoconservative sweep of deregulation (Sylbert and Tonsing, 
1986). However, the stock market crash in 1987 put an abrupt end to the 
spending spree of the decade, and in the same year a series of small bombs 
created £9 million worth of damage in three separate fur departments in 
Debenham’s stores in London (Monaghan, 2002). This marked the beginning 
of what I call the anti-fur decade in which not only the aesthetics but also 
the morality of wearing fur were questioned. In order to understand what 
was at stake in such attacks we need to take a closer look at the item at which 
it was directed — the fur coat. 
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Studies of the animal rights movement agree that fur has symbolized more 
than the animal issue to the activists. It has been criticized for being a 
frivolous product (Jasper and Nelkin, 1992: 152), or an expression of human 
arrogance (Groves, 1997: 102). In fact, it would be impossible to understand 
the resonance of the anti-fur campaigns without reference to the symbolic 
meaning of the fur coat because fur does not figure prominently in the main 
works of animal rights philosophy, and animal rights groups are against the 
multiple ways in which humans use any animals for food, all kinds of 
clothing, sports and science. In fact, the number of animals killed for fur and 
the pain they suffer in the process is modest compared to many other ways 
that humans use animals (Leavy, 1991: 248-9). So why has fur been singled 
out as the main item on the animal rights agenda? 

I have already mentioned some of the practical reasons for the rise of the 
fur coat, and more generally for a new kind of layering that affected both 
men's and women's dress in the late 19th century. Layering was also related 
to an, at the time, novel conception of dress as a form of self-expression 
which made clothes more complex and symbolic. As Richard Sennett has 
shown, this involved both the urge to express in some form all facets of the 
individual personality, and a fear of showing too much, most notably the fear 
of giving off signs of a sexuality at odds with the dominant perception of 
feminine morality. The tension was resolved by adding a new sexual layer to 
the dressed appearance, and there was a great, and sexually explicit, interest 
in dressing the body under the visible dress — from rustling colourful petti- 
coats and pierced nipples to perfume added to underwear (Sennett, 1992: 
188-9). 

In terms of the fur coat, this complexity of layering is a main theme of 
Leopold von Sacher-Masoch's Venus in Furs (1991, originally published in 
1870). Wanda, the object of Severin’s love, actress in his sexual staging, and 
eventually the cause of his humiliation and downfall, is, of course, dressed in 
fur. Throughout the book, the supple warmth of her big, heavy furs is 
contrasted to her white, marble-like body. At one point, she even wraps one 
of her fur coats around a classical statue, thus explicitly creating the image of 
the book’s title. Wanda is cold, physically cold — she constantly snuffles and 
sneezes, and therefore needs to be wrapped in warm fur — but most import- 
antly, she is emotionally cold which is why she can act so cruelly towards 
Severin. However, beneath her cold and cruel demeanour there is yet another 
layer, which Gilles Deleuze has described as the supersensual sentimentality 
of her inner life (Deleuze, 1991: 52). In this respect, the contrasting layers of 
warm and cold are expressive since it is through them that the sexual role- 
playing is generated. 

While Venus m Furs has become a fetishist classic because of the way in 
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which carefully staged layers can set in motion a generative logic, most 
fashion criticism has looked at the layered appearance from the outside in. 
The pattern has been to look for the truth behind deceptive layers. By this 
logic, a warm fur coat inevitably conceals a cold woman; expensive clothes 
hide the moral poverty of the wearer whereas the attractive prettiness of any 
current fashion is, in reality, ugly. This type of fashion critique is associated 
with Thorstein Veblen, who at the turn of the 19th century saw in a woman’s 
dress a representation of her husband’s status and wealth. He took this logic 
so far as to describe upper-class women as chattels — not only displaying the 
property of their husbands, but themselves reduced to pieces of property (see 
Veblen, 1970). It is, of course, not true that upper-class women are particu- 
larly powerless, or that fashionable appearance is a sign of women’s subordi- 
nation to men, and Veblen’s work should be understood less as fashion 
history than as a polemic. From his utilitarian perspective, notions of 
aesthetics, morality and necessity come together in a devastating critique of 
fashion as he trenchantly condemned women’s fashion as an ugly, wasteful 
and immoral display of wealth. 

This type of fashion polemic which questions whether women, 
especially upper-class women, are the rightful owners of their own skins 
is easily recognized in the anti-fur slogans and campaigns. An example is 
the Lynx poster from 1984 with the caption: ‘It takes up to 40 dumb 
animals to make a fur coat. But only one to wear it.” The photograph by 
David Bailey shows a woman from the waist down in a black skirt and 
stiletto shoes dragging a fur coat that leaves a trail of blood behind her. 
‘Fur is worn by beautiful animals and ugly people’ was a popular slogan 
among British university students that contrasts the natural beauty of fur 
animals with the ugliness of the people who would be cruel enough to wear 
fur, and implicitly be responsible for the killing of animals. PETA slogan 
‘Td rather go naked than wear fur’ plays on the notion that truth is naked 
and that simply by wearing a fur coat one is giving off a sign of having 
something to hide. 

All these slogans were produced during the so-called radicalization of 
the anti-fur campaigns from the mid-1980s, which shifted the focus away 
from the treatment of animals to targeting women consumers in what Julia 
Emberley has defined as a scapegoat mechanism (Emberley, 1997: 26). Scape- 
goating was not just symbolic. Animal rights groups in Europe and North 
America condoned a strategy of public harassment of women in furs: they 
were spat at, attacked with spray paint and had rocks thrown at them, in 
order to ‘give selfish people a selfish reason not to wear fur’, as one activist 
put it (Jasper and Nelkin, 1992: 151-3). 

The strangest thing is perhaps the way in which the erotically charged 
entwinement of fur, beauty and pain has survived (Groves, 1997: 101). 
Current PETA campaigns in the US include peep shows where activists take 
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off their clothes for the animals. The connotation of sexual submission 
inherent in these events has won new friends over to the animal side, most 
notably Playboy editor Hugh Heffner and talk show host Howard Stern. It 
has explicitly brought out the double meaning of undressing for the animals: 
on the one hand, the urge to protect defenceless beings, and on the other, a 
set-up that endorses the notion of male sexuality as animal-like — in the sense 
of aggressive and unaccountable, as opposed to defenceless (see Platt, 2003; 
Adams, 2003: 166). 

In this respect, anti-fur campaigns have launched a complex sexual 
politics involving fur coats and animals with historical antecedents to the 
Victorian era. The biggest problem for the fur industry is, perhaps, that its 
counterpart to the eroticized embodiment of naked truth, as staged by PETA, 
is not a cold and cruel dominatrix. In fact, it would seem that the female 
figure that has hidden underneath the fur coat is rather less imaginary and 
less sexy. If the faithful consumer who has stood by the fur trade during its 
time of calamity is anything to go by, it is the middle-aged woman with a 
less-than-perfect body who basically wants to age in style. In casting doubts 
about the legitimacy of this project, anti-fur campaigns have certainly been 
in line with overall tendencies in fashion which have gone in the direction of 


the casual, youthful and sexy. 


Pushing Fur into Fashion 


Animal rights campaigns had a direct impact on the fur trade in the dramatic 
slump in demand that forced many furriers in Europe and North America 
out of business. Those remaining had to cut costs, which they typically did 
by closing down their local workshop in order to source fur garments from 
overseas. Thus, one effect of the anti-fur campaigns is that it speeded up the 
relocation of the manufacturing industry from western cities to Greece and 
East Asia. 

It is hardly surprising that the industry was at a loss how to respond to 
the anti-fur campaigns. There is hardly a consensus as to how corporations 
should respond to product rumour, let alone organized campaigns that 
threaten their future existence (Burke, 1998). In addition, the fur trade has 
been particularly fragmented, consisting of small companies operating in 
highly competitive markets. The resources to implement a counter-strategy 
came primarily from the European fur farmers behind the Saga marketing 
organization, another indication of the producer-drivenness of the 
commodity chain. However, as we have seen, this has been a particularly 
indirect, hands-off effort at demand management through collaboration with 
fashion designers. It is through this creative alliance that the current market 
repositioning has come about. 
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Initially, this effort was concentrated on training fashion designers for 
the fur industry. Thus young designers were given the opportunity to work 
with fur through creative experimentation in a well-stocked workshop. This 
set-up supported a different attitude to the material from the rather more 
conservative attitude of the artisans that has hitherto dominated the industry. 
Many innovative manufacturing techniques have been developed in the Saga 
Design Centre, including combining fur and leather or fur and fabric, as well 
as using fur for knitting and weaving. The goal was that the fur industry 
should develop products in tune with fashion trends. 

By the mid-1990s, Saga refocused its strategy towards ‘pushing fur into 
the trend’. This refers to the effort to make all sorts of connections between 
fur and fashion. In terms of products, the main development has been on so- 
called combination garments which bring together fur and fabric or knitwear. 
In terms of creative alliances, attention has been turned to established name 
designers in major international and national fashion centres. The aim is no 
longer to recruit creative personnel to the fur industry, but to teach top 
designers, or rather their design teams, how to include fur in their collections. 
Over the years, fur has been associated with an extensive list of famous 
designers and Saga has defined a new role for fur outside the niche of the old 
luxury industry as a supporting industry in relation to high fashion. ‘Pushing 
fur into the trend’ has thus not only involved an effort to make fur fashion- 
able, but an organizational restructuring of the fur industry. 

This kind of creative alliance is by no means uncommon in the world of 
fashion. Examples of other material suppliers who have sponsored designer 
collections include Woolmark, formerly subsidized by the Australian 
government and one of the world’s best known brands, as well as synthetic 
fibre brands Lycra and Tencel and crystal manufacturer Swarovski. Like Saga, 
they endorse double exposure — so that the sponsor’s name appears in fashion 
show programmes, on labels and so on, together with that of the designer. In 
addition, major textile manufacturers and established brands also enter spon- 
soring agreements with both young and established fashion designers. For 
these suppliers, high fashion designers represent an entry point into the 
market where new products are given a sophisticated presentation and 
maximum media exposure. In this respect, name designers are functionally 
integrated with the bulk markets of the fashion industry through the staging 
of a trickle-down effect. This logic goes against those who like to see name 
` designers as autonomous creators pitched against the commercialism of the 
garment business, but also of those economists who treat high fashion as a 
discrete production system or commodity chain. 

My point is not that fashion designers are the puppets of big business. 
On the contrary, their endorsement of new products is valuable exactly 
because they are ultimately guided by a personal vision. They can hardly be 
persuaded to take up a new design direction unless they feel it to be an 
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appropriate and timely cultural expression that matches their brand identity. 
In this respect, fashion designers conform to David Marshall’s definition of 
celebrities as “audience subjects’ who are constructed both by producers and 
consumers (Marshall, 1997). Whereas consumers look to fashion designers 
for information on new trends and styles, producers, backers and sponsors 
use name designers to sell their products to a larger market. This kind of 
sponsorship is considered to be beneficial to both the supplier and the fashion 
designer: while it gives a kind of exposure to fur that the industry could not 
get in any other way, it helps the designer develop his or her design and 
differentiate it from his or her competitors. 

Fashion designers thus have an important function in coordinating 
production and consumption. Through the individual visions of leading 
designers, some kind of coherence is established in what are otherwise 
extremely volatile markets and fragmented industries. The trajectory of the 
fur coat would seem to indicate that it is hardly possible for a luxury industry 


to survive today without the endorsement of a designer signature. 


Conclusion 


By charting the changes the fur industry has undergone in the last century, I 
have mapped a trajectory from an old luxury industry characterized by rarity 
of material and craft to a designer industry in which exclusivity comes from 
the creative vision of the designer while production methods conform to 
standard industrial processes. I have argued that the material constraints that 
kept the fur trade from following this general pattern of industrial develop- 
ment in the late 20th century also marked out the industry as a target for 
animal rights campaigns. 

In order to overcome its marginality the fur business has speeded up its 
integration into the fashion sector. This has been done not only by stream- 
lining the production system, but also by streamlining the product as well as 
the femininity with which it is associated. The current return of the fur coat 
thus bears the irony that fur has become the leading item in a fashion trend 
that heralds the reappearance of luxury and craftspersonship, only through 
a concerted effort on the part of the industry to shed its own remnants of 
those same features. 
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Notes 


1 Although the analysis in this article is based primarily on published sources I also 
draw on qualitative research in the fur industry, conducted in Hong Kong, China 
and Denmark from January to June 2004. I would like to thank Peter Gibbon, 
Niels Enggaard Hansen, Francine Lorimer, Brian Moeran and an anonymous 
reader for valuable comments on this paper. 

2 Pers. comm., Anette Hauch, Peclers Copenhagen, November 2003. 
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Introduction 


ociologists seldom examine sleep. In tribute to Parsons’ inclusiveness, he 
does mention dormancy in his 1951 opus, The Social System. Sleep, for 
* Parsons, is functional for the equilibration of social life (Parsons, 1951: 396). 
Twenty years later, Barry Schwartz picked up this functional theme, added a 
dash of social psychology and hailed sleep as the body’s most “effective 
periodic remission’ activity, though not without some risk to the individual 
who ‘taking leave of the world, relinquishes his control of it and himself’ 
(Schwartz, 1970: 495). Zerubavel links the biology of sleep to the sociology 
of time, noting that while sleep might qualify as a ‘biotemporal’ pattern, or 
a rhythm of nature, it is nevertheless intricately intertwined with what he 
calls ‘sociotemporal’ patterns (Zerubavel, 1981: 12). Kroll-Smith (2000) 
examined the emergence of the ‘drowsy person’ as a risk to self, others and 
corporate profits. And Simon Williams (2002) makes a strong case for the 
multivocal relationship of sleep to the quotidian world of human affairs. A 
thread common to this literature is the close relationship of dormancy to 
social order and the implicit idea that changes in the seemingly picayune 
arrangements of sleep and sleeping both create and express broader changes 
in the boundaries between bodies, self and society. 

This article adds to this small but evocative literature on the dormant self 
by examining the nap; more specifically, the recent emergence of the work- 
place nap. Our point of departure is Harvey’s idea that ‘Power relations are 
always implicated in spatial and temporal practices’ (Harvey, 1989: 225). The 
nap at work is a small, lucent permutation in social life that reveals in its 
details alterations in the relationships between employees, employers and the 
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worksite. Once a taboo act engaged in by those who knew they were violat- 
ing company rules, workplace napping is emerging, albeit unevenly, in 
American work culture as a tolerated, if not prescribed, behavior. The inten- 
tion of this exploratory study is to examine existing evidence of this practice, 
add some evidence of our own, and develop the idea that normalizing the 
workplace nap is part of a softening, indeed blurring, of the once clear 
boundaries between public and private time and space. The firm boundaries 
that divide timed labor from the rest of life are giving way in some sectors 
to greater integration of work and private life, an integration that ultimately 
extends the public realm of work and social discipline. The jury is out on just 
how the workplace nap impacts employee control of time and space at work 
but it is clear that the nap is part of an intensification of work and an exten- 
sion of the work day that is blurring modern boundaries between what is 
public and what is private space and time. 

The modern construction of time is firmly tied to ideas of human effort 
and progress that accompanied the transition from task-based work 
performed by craftworkers in a putting-out system to time-based work 
performed by factory operatives paced by the clock and/or the machine 
(Thompson, 1967). Efficiency and productivity in the modern factory 
demand that time be measured in units and prudently managed. Wasted time 
is “lost” time spent on ‘dispensable’ or ‘unnecessary’ activities. Zerubavel 
refers to the first as ‘net time’ and the second as ‘gross time’ (Zerubavel, 1981: 
67; see also pp. 52, 56). A key property of modernity is a rigid boundary 
between the public world of work (net time) and the private world of putter- 
ing, playing, sleeping and other human diversions (gross time). 

The epitome of public time is Frederick Taylor’s scientific management 
of work in a bureaucratic organization where disciplined bodies move in 
synchronized repetitive patterns at fixed time intervals in standard temporal 
locations established and monitored by managers (Moore, 1963; Taylor, 1911; 
Zerubavel, 1981). Following Thompson’s (1967) observations on the English 
working class, we might infer the epitome of private time as an evening at 
the pub followed by a night’s sleep. Signaled in Taylor’s and Thompson’s 
imagery is the rigid segmentation of work from the rest of life, which makes 
place essential to the study of time. Public time is work time, its place is a 
manufacturing plant or an office. Private time, on the other hand, is dispens- 
able time; its place is defined largely by what it is not: it is not work space. 
Sleep happens during private time, typically in the most private space, one’s 
bedroom. 

Public and private space-time are poles on a continuum of relationships 
between person and role that help classify the experience of spatial-temporal 
location (Bell and Tuckman, 2002; Nippert-Eng, 1996: 38). There have always 
been people who do not live a highly segmented temporal existence. 
Zerubavel (1981: 148) argued over two decades ago that occupants of high 
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status professional occupations (e.g. doctor, engineer, priest) live a more inte- 
grated life that commands trust and creates both temporal flexibility and 
continuous accessibility for work. For example, the doctor is free to go home 
after hospital rounds but she or he may be called back on short notice to treat 
a sick patient. This article suggests that normalizing the workplace nap is part 
of a larger and contradictory shift in the boundaries between public and 
private space-time that extends employee accessibility and capacity for work 
in a variety of occupations and sectors. 

Recent debates about the spatial/temporal effects of global competition 
and the revolution in micro-chip technology on the social organization of 
production and reproduction focus on the meanings and implications of 
flexibility. The various meanings of flexibility include a blurred boundary 
between home and work, changes in the organization of work (internal flexi- 
bility), and new relations between firms (external flexibility). Boundaries 
between firms shift as information technologies allow more rapid and precise 
coordination of economic activity across multiple locations. Networks of 
firms with flatter hierarchies are now likely to be flexibly linked by relational 
contracting and outsourcing arrangements (Benner, 2002: 16). Labor markets 
are more fluid as contracting and project-based employment supplants stable 
jobs with one company. Bouts of intense work followed by periodic unem- 
ployment characterize the careers of many contemporary workers and 
professionals (Benner, 2002). 

Bell and Tuckman (2002) argue that annualized hours, the contractual 
promise that extra work performed one day is compensated by fewer hours 
worked another day, is an instance of internal flexibility that changes the 
temporal organization of work. Annualized hours desegregate public time at 
work from private time at home for lower status workers who are often ‘on 
call’ and are expected to be reachable by telephone or pager. The boundary 
between public and private time blurs along with the distinction between 
holidays, rest days, weekends, and work days (Bell and Tuckman, 2002: 121). 
The company gains flexibility to smooth cyclical demands for labor and 
reduce overtime costs that are typically paid when the company encroaches 
on the employees” private time. 

Flexibility in the boundary between home and work refers to the ease of 
shifting the time and place where activities like work and sleep are performed 
(Ashforth et al., 2000). The integration of home and work is made easier by 
technologies like the cell phone, fax, pager, Internet and email that facilitate 
telecommuting and other forms of home-based work; and by programs like 
flex-time, daycare centers, and workplace naps that integrate work with 
activities formerly performed at home (for a review see Desrochers and 
Sargent, 2004). Information technologies condition a reunion of work and 
life that some argue will culminate only when the project eclipses the job as 
the dominant form of work organization (Benner, 2002; Lee and Liebenau, 
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2002). Lee and Liebenau (2002) argue that telecommuting, video conferenc- 
ing and the communication power of home computers already create virtual 
work environments that allow for increased employee direction and control 
of work and relieve spatial constraints on where work is performed. People 
can be networked together in teams where trust of employees is high and 
surveillance is internalized by people who demand more control of their 
time, but not necessarily fewer hours of work. The virtual workplace is task 
and project driven and it demands accommodation to deadlines and time 
pressures that require people to multi-task and blend work with personal life 
(Lee and Liebenau, 2002: 133). 

Arlie Hochschild (1997) counters that home-work boundaries are not 
transformed by technology alone, but also by employer demands for 
increased productivity and work hours, and by innovations like just in time 
inventory that require more accessible workers who are efficient at work and 
at home. Family-friendly programs like workplace childcare centers and flex- 
time legitimate increased employee accessibility and attachment to work 
required by a competitive workplace culture that demands more from 
employees. This suggests a link between the flexibility debate and shifts in 
the cultural frame that distinguishes the public world of work from the 
private worlds of home and sleep 

Students of work debate the implications of flexibility in contemporary 
employment systems that reframe public and private time so trusted employ- 
ees are better able to meet the exacting temporal and mental challenges of 
work in the new, post-Fordist economy. Among the questions begging atten- 
tion is Wilbert Moore’s (1963) well-known query. Moore asked does the 
convergence of increased leisure time and increased urgency at work result 
in the colonization of private leisure time by the public world of work in the 
post-Fordist era? E. P. Thompson (1967) asked another, more optimistic, sort 
of question: can the tensions at work compounded by increasing temporal 
demands be resolved by a generalized prosperity that warmly blurs the 
boundaries of work and private life? Arlie Hochschild (1997) is less sanguine, 
posing her question this way: isn’t the integration of public and private time 
a mystified speed-up that creates debilitating time binds that subtract from 
the quality of human life? 

The emergence of the workplace nap is an opportunity to examine an 
element of the flexibility debate that relates to changes in spatial-temporal 
boundaries. Preliminary evidence addresses how inclusion of a formerly 
private time-place behavior into public time at work extends employee trust 
and control over time at work. Another central concern is with how expert 
knowledge on sleep combines with workplace policies promoting the nap to 
legitimate a more flexible configuration of the workplace. In those work 
spaces where sleeping is allowed or promoted a key private-time act is 
converted to a public space-time behavior. This conversion both expresses 
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and creates an altered spatial-temporal organization of the workplace 
wherein employees acquire a new measure of jurisdiction over their time and 
bodies with an accompanying expectation: alert and perspicacious employ- 
ees will likely avoid mistakes and increase production. 


Method and Organization 


Sleepiness, napping and their relationships to work and public life are not a 
mature social issue with a substantial literature. It is, rather, a nascent idea 
and practice, acquiring added value as a cultural and political phenomenon 
as new thinking about employee errors and performance originates in 
contemporary work environments. In spite of its emergent character, 
however, sufficient data can be found to inquire about the situated, real-time 
practices of the workplace nap, the various literatures defining and promot- 
ing it, and its theoretical implications for interpreting changes in the deploy- 
ment of public and private time and space. 

This article marshals data using two research strategies: key-informant 
interviews and documentary analysis. Eight informant interviews! and two 
follow-ups were conducted in all. Two interviews were conducted with the 
chief executive officers (CEOs) of the two largest consulting businesses in 
the US that focus on alertness management strategies. Six interviews were 
conducted with the CEOs or managers of various businesses that have 
implemented a napping policy at the workplace. Each interview lasted 
between one and one-and-a-half hours. 

Each of these informants are particularly well placed to provide exper- 
tise on the emergence of the workplace nap and its relationships to time and 
productivity. Key informants work in the same fashion as consultants 
(Werner and Schoepfle, 1987), wise and knowledgeable people capable of 
elaborating, explaining and, at times, suggesting whole new lines of inquiry. 
Names of key informants were culled from newspapers, magazines and 
websites. These eight interviews cannot in any way be understood as 
representative of the range of expert thinking about workplace naps and 
napping policies. They are, however, voices of informed people who are 
devising and implementing plans and policies for sleeping at work. Moreover, 
their stories shed considerable light on the emergent justification for work- 
place napping and two of the principal types of napping policies now in place: 
breaktime napping and worktime napping. 

Two sources of documentary data complement the interviews. The first 
and more substantial is the cardinal reports and policy documents found in 
the US on the issue of employee fatigue, sleepiness and worksite sleeping. 
Included among them are the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA) report on alertness, napping and circadian management; 
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policy reports from the National Commission on Sleep Disorders and the 
National Sleep Foundation; and a research report from Circadian Technolo- 
gies Incorporated on the importance of breaktime naps. In addition to these 
private and public texts, we surveyed newspaper archives in the US and 
abroad for coverage of workplace napping, siestas and related practices. Key 
search engines (Google, Yahoo and Dogpile) were examined to identify 
websites dedicated to alertness management strategies and sleep disorders. 
Finally, scholarly sources were pursued on both the science of sleep and the 
fate of the siesta and its equivalent, the xi#ixi, in China. 

Two discussions about the use of time at work are presented to begin 
with. The first calls attention to the problem of fatigue and the introduction 
of work-breaks in the early modern era of muscle labor and the supervision 
of timed work. The second discussion examines the problem of drowsiness 
and productivity in the contemporary era of mental labor organized around 
flexible, project-based work schedules. Next, evidence documenting pivotal 
shifts in the cultural understanding of sleepiness is introduced. Sleepy people, 
we argue, are increasingly accused of making faulty judgments, reducing 
productivity. Nascent efforts to select and regulate the workplace nap as a 
flexible solution to daytime drowsiness are reviewed in some detail. The 
novel US initiative to nap at work is then compared with the marked decline 
of the midday siesta in places like China and Spain. A final section links the 
nap to larger changes in the definition and regulation of temporal efficiency 
at work and what that says about the relationship of flexible employment 
and change in the sociotemporal order. 


From Fatigue to Sleepiness: Making the Cerebral Worker 


The academic discipline of industrial psychology was born in the search for 
qualified employees with internalized work discipline (Rose, 1975). Early 
industrial psychologists like Hugo Munsterberg developed tests to assist 
business owners in their search for the best and most industrious employees, 
to find out ‘whether a man was moral or honest and whether he was likely 
to go to sleep on the job’ (Baritz, 1960: 49). By the turn of the 20th century, 
studies that timed and quantified the body’s capacity to express energy 
claimed to have isolated the economies of force in the human nervous system 
(Rabinbach, 1992). Proper sleep and naps, it is safe to say, were not among 
those ‘economies of force’. 

If discussed at all, sleep was more often than not regarded as a necessary 
evil by many moralists and capitalists, who warned that ‘wasted hours are 
wasted money, too much sleep parboils the flesh, and sleep is a felon that steals 
precious time’ (quoted in Thompson, 1967: 88). Part of the moral vocabulary 
of the person, sleep fell outside the purview of scientific management. It 
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wasn’t sleepiness per se that vexed scientific managers, it was fatigue. Fatigue 
was thought of as a state of physical exhaustion. Depleted bodies unable to 
meet the demands of timed, muscle-driven industrialism simply quit working 
(Baritz, 1960; Rabinbach, 1992). The convergence of managerial recognition 
of the problem of fatigue and overwork with employee demands for periodic 
breaks contributed to expansion of work-breaks to create quasi-private time 
for employees at work. Meanwhile, the workplace nap lurked in the cata- 
combs of the factory as what de Certeau (1984) calls a clandestine form of 
rebellion against the discipline of work. 

If fatigue was the primary problem of working bodies in the era of indus- 
trial labor, it is safe to say that drowsiness, defined as the absence of mental 
acuity, is the primary problem of working bodies in the era of flexible 
employment and mental labor (Kroll-Smith, 2000). Indeed, the drowsy, 
soporific body is frequently identified as a contributing cause of many 
contemporary social problems and misfortunes (Moore-Ede, 1993; Rosekind 
et al., 1995). If sleepiness was once thought of as simply a benign transition 
state, a prelude to sleep, it is now often described as a potential risk to self, 
others and the interests of business. In testimony before a Congressional 
Subcommittee on Health and the Environment, a Stanford University 
professor agrees and makes this startling claim: 


The grounding of the Exxon Valdez, the near meltdown at Three Mile Island, 
the Bhopal catastrophe, and the explosion of the space shuttle Challenger 
[were] Ki caused totally or in part by sleepy people. (Dement, 1998) 


The National Commission on Sleep Disorders (1993) estimates that sleep 
deprivation costs US$150 billion a year in higher stress and reduced produc- 
tivity. The National Sleep Foundation (NSF, 2000) reports the results of a 
Gallup poll where 51 percent of a random sample of adults admit that sleep 
deprivation negatively affects job performance. Fatigue, we are suggesting, 
focused on the problem of the tired body. Drowsiness, it appears, spotlights 
the tired mind. The drowsy person is someone who is not thinking clearly, 
is prone to bad judgment and is likely to employ faulty reasoning. This is a 
sobering problem in a highly automated, information-driven economy where 
a premium is placed on mental acuity. 


Enter the Workplace Nap: Some Preliminary Data? 


Sleep deprivation remains a badge of honor worn by hard-working entre- 
preneurs, professionals and working parents. The maxim, “if you snooze you 
lose’, is still widely applied. But there is evidence that this heroic orientation 
to labor without reprieve is changing. A research institute dedicated to the 
identification of trends listed workplace naps as among the top 10 new habits 
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of 1996 (Celente, 1996). In a review of 23 napping studies conducted in 
various countries since 1970, David Dinges (1989) estimates that an overall 
mean of 61 percent of respondents report taking at least one nap of 1.2 hours’ 
average duration each week, while an overall mean of 30 percent of respon- 
dents report napping at least four times a week. Seventy percent of 1000 
respondents to a non-systematic Internet survey conducted by Anthony and 
Anthony (1999) report that they sometimes nap at work. In a more system- 
atic study, 16 percent of employees surveyed by the NSF report that their 
employers sanction napping at work, and one-third of the adults surveyed 
said they would nap at work if they could (NSF, 2000). 

A new cultural frame is emerging, one that valorizes the workplace nap. 
While many employees still experience sleeping at work as a subversive act 
performed in a niche of invisibility, aside this more typical, covert act, is the 
increasingly visible, prescribed, workplace nap. The emergence of the work- 
place nap in the US cannot be separated from contemporary problems of 
alertness, drowsiness and performance that mark a shift from an economy 
driven by brute strength and time to an economy dependent upon infor- 
mation technology and extended performance of the subtle work of cogni- 
tive and mental acuity. 


Sleep Research, Alertness Managers and Normalizing the 


Workplace Nap 


A growing body of scholarly literature and a cottage industry of consultants 
now trumpet the benefits of integrating naps into comprehensive workplace 
health and safety programs that promise fewer accidents and a fatter bottom 
line. Proponents of the workplace nap cite growing evidence which supports 
the conclusion that napping is a normal part of the human sleep—wake cycle 
and that naps provide observable benefits for persons during prolonged, 
irregular and/or sustained work schedules (Dinges, 1992, 1995; Naitoh and 
Angus, 1989; Rosekind et al., 1995). Claudio Stampi (1992: 13) writes that a 
key to managing the modern employee is understanding ‘what is the minimal 
sleep duration necessary to maintain an acceptable level of performance’. 
Some sleep scientists theorize that human beings are biphasic sleepers. 
Biphasic sleep is a much shorter sleep-wake cycle, much like a dog's, three 
or four hours of sleep followed by an active three to four hours of wide- 
awake activity, followed by a return to sleep, and so on (Broughton, 1975; 
Dinges, 1989, 1992). Signaled in this research is the outline of a novel, more 
flexible work schedule that assumes mistakes will subside and productivity 
increase if employees are permitted to stop, nap and rekindle mental acuity. 

A seminal study of airline pilots conducted for NASA concludes that in- 
flight naps ‘promote performance and alertness during subsequent critical 
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phases of flight’ (Rosekind et al., 1994). Pilots in the study were divided into 
two groups, a ‘rest’ group and a ‘no-rest’ group. Pilots in the rest group were 
provided a 40-minute in-cabin nap opportunity during flight. 


The brief, planned, in-flight nap obtained by the Rest Group was associated 
with better subsequent performance and physiological alertness compared to 
the No-Rest Group. (Rosekind et al., 1995) 


The authors advocate the inclusion of ‘strategic napping’ as part of an overall 
alertness-management program that can help maintain or improve perform- 
ance during operations. Soon after release of the study, the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) convened an industry/government working group to 
investigate controlled rest policies in the airline industry (Rosekind et al., 
1995). British Airways and most continental European carriers now allow 
pilots to nap during flights, while the FAA allows pilots to nap on inter- 
national flights but prohibits napping on domestic flights. 

A recent Canadian study of freight railway workers found that naps, in 
combination with other fatigue counter-measures, reduce drowsiness and 
drowsiness-induced micro-sleep incidents (Mardon, 1996). Several rail 
carriers subsequently experimented with controlled napping on the job. 
After exhaustive biomedical research demonstrated the benefits of napping, 
a Sleep Management System (SMS) was developed for the US Army by 
researchers at the Walter Reed Air Institute for Research (WRAIR, 1997). 
The SMS is a controlled effort to address the effects of sleep deprivation on 
cognitive and combat performance. Appropriately timed catnaps, a 
computer-regulated online sleep activity monitor, safe stimulants and sleep 
induction and reawakening drugs are all part of the effort to efficiently 
manage combat personnel alertness (WRAIR, 1997). 

Sleep scientists like Mark Rosekind (Alertness Solutions), Martin 
Moore-Ede (Circadian Technologies) and Bill and Camille Anthony (The 
Napping Company) took their research expertise and founded consulting 
firms. These firms advise clients about how to integrate naps into larger 
alertness management efforts designed to improve performance and occu- 
pational safety and health. The alertness manager is a mutation of Taylor’s 
scientific manager with a novel message about how to properly use time at 
work. 

Alertness Solutions bills itself as a scientific consulting firm that trans- 
lates knowledge of sleep, circadian rhythms, alertness and performance into 
practical strategies that improve safety and productivity in a 24-hour society 
(Alertness Solutions, 2002). Circadian Technologies (CTT) is dedicated to 
‘develop human alertness technologies ... for 24 hour transportation and 
industrial operations’ that ‘optimize the 24/7 workforce’ (CTI, 2002; 
Mardon, 2000). According to one CTI staff member, the company promotes 
changes in workplace culture driven by sleep science: ‘all of our work here 
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is very science driven behind research on alertness and the circadian spaces 
in the brain that control alertness’ (Interview 2). The company markets the 
“CTI Alertness Recovery Center”, which includes rooms at the worksite for 
breaks, exercise and napping. A less technical and more popular workplace 
management firm, The Napping Company, started “National Workforce 
Napping Day” in 2000 to draw attention to the benefits of the workplace nap 
(Interview 1). Companies that participated in the first napping day were 
subsequently deluged with requests for interviews from television and print 
media intrigued by a quirky trend. 

Research on the workplace nap in tandem with the emergence of the 
alertness manager are creating a new way of thinking about sleeping at work. 
By demonstrating the relationship between workplace napping and mental 
agility in both controlled studies and workplace settings, a new meaning of 
the nap is constructed. No longer simply a cloak-and-dagger act that cheats 
the company of productive labor, now the nap at work is a rational strategy 
for increasing productivity and extending the capacity for work. Indeed, one 
consulting group refers to a doze on the job as a “productivity nap” (Anthony 
and Anthony, 1999: 116). 


Launching the Workplace Nap 


The nap is almost always integrated into the normal workday to improve 
safety and performance, and to reinforce the work ethic of a committed 
workforce. Most company representatives interviewed spoke about how 
naps are most beneficial when tasks require extreme mental attention, 
especially during odd or extended work hours. A science-based movement 
to promote workplace napping is centered among lower status shift workers 
and those who perform time-sensitive jobs in the transportation sector. Flexi- 
bility in this setting is likely to mean allowing employees to nap during 
breaks and/or the introduction of strictly regulated naps whenever an 
employee feels drowsy. We refer to this as breaktime napping. Another style 
of flexibility is associated with napping policies in workplaces whose 
employees fit the post-Fordist ideal of the motivated, high status professional 
engaged in intense, project-driven mental labor. A wider range of employees 
in these organizations are trusted to nap for as long as necessary whenever 
they feel the need for sleep. We refer to this latter approach as worktime 
napping. As alertness management strategies normalize the nap, we watch it 
shift from a fugitive rebellion against the goal of production to a prescribed 
strategy invited by post-Fordist ideas about flexibility that valorize sleeping 
at work as a strategy to increase the capacity for productive labor. 
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Breaktime Napping: Workplace Naps among Shift Workers 
The NASA-sponsored research on airline pilots has undoubtedly done the 
most to increase awareness of the unique physiological demands of unusual, 
extended, or changing work/rest schedules. Increased awareness has helped 
spread the workplace nap among shift workers employed by companies that 
operate 24 hours a day. Nearly half of the 550 firms contacted by CTI in a 
2000 survey of human relations professionals either openly encourage or 
permit breaktime naps. Results indicate that 15.4 percent of companies 
surveyed either permit or openly encourage breaktime naps, 32.4 percent 
permit naps if they are taken discreetly, 20.7 percent forbid naps but do not 
discipline employees who nap at work, and 31.5 percent forbid naps and 
discipline employees caught napping on the job (Mardon, 2000). 

Most discussions of napping in the manufacturing and transportation 
sectors cite the desirability of increased employee vigilance. Kent Sutherland, 
human resources manager at BASF, a recycled paper manufacturer in 


Tennessee, says this about allowing naps during scheduled breaks: 


... we let people nap because we have to be realistic — our workers need the 
rest. They work a grueling schedule, plus they rotate and put in a lot of 
overtime. (Mardon, 2000: 3) 


Science and common sense often converge on the conclusion that long 
work hours or rotating shift work schedules wear people down, especially 
since they are also likely to work hard while at home. In this context, 
consideration of the whole person breaks down barriers between home and 
work, between private time and public time. Inserting a regulated nap into 
the acceptable uses of quasi-private work-breaks is viewed by many 
managers and workers alike as a sensible solution to the problem of exces- 
sive daytime sleepiness in a ‘24/7’ society. 

The Alertness Recovery Program at Nova Chemicals grew from 
concerns about the impact of mental sluggishness on safety and performance 
of shift workers. A senior technical advisor for occupational health at Nova 
said that instead of having shift workers fall asleep on the job, the company 
created a Controlled Alertness Recovery Program that includes an option to 
nap. The company sponsored research on ways to help employees remain 
alert on the night shift, and the results lent credibility to the introduction of 
controlled napping (Interview 5). Alertness consultants from Circadian 
Technologies helped Nova develop an alertness training package that was 
integrated into an existing employee wellness program that includes sleep 
disorder management at health centers located on site. Subsequent meetings 
with plant managers led to construction of ‘alertness recovery rooms’ at all 
Canadian, one US and one British plant, and soon official company policy 
was revised to allow napping by shift workers. 

Controlled naps are now permitted for operating employees at ConRail, 
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Canadian National Railroad, Union Pacific and the Burlington Southern 
Santa Fe Railroad (Wilner, 2000). The expanded napping program at Union 
Pacific allows all operating personnel (e.g. conductors and engineers) to nap 
for up to 45 minutes when the train is stopped. Pilot programs launched in 
1999 extended the policy to yard personnel and office staff (Interview 6). A 
director of alertness management at Union Pacific sounds an emerging theme 
about the flexible boundary between public and private time, between work 
and home: “You can't separate your private life from your work life, it all 
flows together” (Holland, 2001). 

Scientific evidence and successful pilot programs demonstrated to top 
Union Pacific managers the potential benefits of breaktime naps. But the 
director of alertness management also believes the napping policy was 
accepted by upper level management because “it was probably seen as people 
were already doing it and we could probably put safe parameters around it 
so now we govern it’ (Interview 6). As the workplace nap moves from a clan- 
destine and private to a public-time behavior, management loses the power 
to punish workers who sleep on break and workers gain greater flexibility in 
the use of breaktime. But viewed from another vantage point, sleep manage- 
ment programs extend the disciplinary power of the corporate gaze into the 
personal world of dormancy. Once a traditional gross-time behavior, the 
workplace nap is increasingly tied to the net-time demand to reduce on-the- 
job accidents. 


Worktime Napping: Workplace Naps and Mental Labor 

The nap is an acceptable part of the work day in many organizations where 
the demand for lucid, creative thinking is likely to create ‘brain fag’ that 
compromises inventiveness and performance. A design manager at a furni- 
ture marketing warehouse addresses the problem of the ‘fuzzy brain: 


Respondent: Another idea was the problem Arnie talked about of the “fuzzy 
brain.’ He gets ‘fuzzy brained’ in the afternoon and a nap helps. 

Interviewer: Did others in this discussion agree with the ‘fuzzy brain’ 
problem? 


Respondent: Yea. Some afternoons we all walk around like zombies. (Interview 4) 


Importantly, the more a company is organized around projects that require 
creative brain work, the more likely it is to allow napping during work hours 
and not simply during scheduled breaks. 

Not surprisingly, workplace napping is an increasingly common practice 
among professionals in the computer industry who work long hours to meet 
project deadlines (Mardon, 1998). Informant interviews were conducted with 
managers at architectural, computer software and consulting firms and furni- 
ture design companies who believe workplace naps promote trust, relieve 
stress and increase mental acuity in an atmosphere where hard work and long 
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hours are the norm. Nearly all informants emphasize the relationship of naps 
with enhanced employee motivation and increased productivity in the 
demanding world of project deadlines. The associate vice-president of an 
architectural consulting firm conceived of allowing employees to nap at work 
after seeing a tired employee asleep at his desk: 


One day I went to the office and I saw one of our really productive people 
sitting at a desk snoring. I thought ... we do lots of all night shreds [brain- 
storming sessions], and when you get on a project there is never enough time. 
He had been up very late for two or three nights and I thought, this is ridicu- 
lous. So we started out doing a napping room. (Interview 7) 


Another informant at a contract furniture maker speaks about creation 
of a nap room as progressive management in a fast-paced, stressful and 
competitive business: 

The owners of the company were looking at how to improve the work experi- 
ence. ... And you know, the furniture dealership side of the business is a tairly 
high stress side of the industry, and they were looking to create something, 
giving back some way to the employees. The idea of creating, you know, fitting 
inside a space within the showroom where people could go and have some quiet 
time. (Interview 8) 


The nap is often part of a larger management commitment to increase 
employee autonomy over how time is spent at work in exchange for the 
expectation that employees will work as long as it takes to get the job done. 
For example, the furniture company provides employees flexible work 


schedules and a child-friendly workplace: 


You know, it is about making flexible the hours you work, but also getting the 
understanding that you'll get your work done. So, you know, if you do take an 
hour in the wellness room, if there’s a deadline you’ll stay a little later and get 
your work done, or you know, make up that time at some point during the week. 
But again, it’s not monitored, it’s absolutely on a trust basis. (Interview 8) 


While flexibility and trust are important, so is the bottom line. After 
banner years in 1999 and 2000, the company was forced to downsize in 2001. 
Remaining employees work under greater uncertainty and time pressure, and 
the nap option is considered important by many to sustain alertness, morale 
and performance. 

The owner of a metal fabrication company told us that he ‘manages from 
the heart’. To back it up he opened company books and created a profit- 
sharing plan to build ownership and stake-holding among employees, and 
‘legalized a laid back laissez-faire attitude’ that includes permission to nap at 
work (Interview 3). A nap room was built as part of a larger wellness center 
that includes a dog kennel, work-out room and daycare center arrayed 
around a central lobby. The idea is to treat employees like adults, which 
builds trust, ownership and a self-policing culture that translates into hard 
work and profit for everyone involved. 
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Regulating the Workplace Nap 


The workplace nap is moving, albeit in fits and starts, from its secret place in 
the catacombs of the workplace to a more open and tolerated, if not 
prescribed behavior. Not surprisingly, it is also becoming regulated. Several 
strategies are used to govern this once fugitive act: from strict supervisory 
control and sanctions against those who deviate from procedures; to expan- 
sive, trust-based regimes where employees internalize napping norms 
consistent with intense work schedules and transgressions are handled by 
peer pressure. 

The napping policy at Nova Chemicals is strictly regulated but employ- 
ees decide when to nap. The program grants employees 10 minutes to find 
and brief a replacement and prepare for the nap, 20 minutes to nap and 15 
minutes after the nap as an alertness recovery period. The purpose of the 
alertness recovery period is ‘to offer a strategy for improving alertness and 
reducing the risk of fatigue in a safe and controlled environment’ (Interview 
5). The program received ‘a passionately positive reaction’ from most shift 
workers and strong support from senior vice-presidents, and it eventually 
precipitated ‘a huge paradigm shift because, not very long ago, people were 
being fired for sleeping at work’ (Interview 5). The policy is widely credited 
with reduction of fatigue-related incidents and increases in morale. The result 
is a strictly regulated reform of a previously prohibited practice that is widely 
praised by employees. 

Operating employees at Union Pacific Railroad also respond favorably 
to the napping policy because it legitimates a widely practiced behavior for 
which they could previously be fired. According to the director of alertness 
management, 


I found early on that it [napping policy] was beneficial from an employee 
relations perspective because it was something outside the box, something 
contrary to a the culture had been, and it was the employee that felt that if 
you'll go outside the box and do something that is contrary to the culture you 
must really be serious about trying to help us, to do something that for 150 years 
was a terminal offense and to now say you can do it with impunity, well that’s 
brought a lot of trust that we intend to work for change here. (Interview 6) 


The napping policy at Union Pacific is part of a larger worker wellness 
program that aims to adjust home-work boundaries by assisting railroad 
employees and family members with counseling and literature on making a 
restful, less stressful home life. Recalling Donzelot’s (1979) idea of the 
‘tutelary complex’, videos and brochures have been designed to educate 
families — to change their beliefs and practices — around the somatic 
inevitability of fatigue and sleepiness. Intended here is the refashioning of 
private or gross-time behaviors around the production demands of public or 
net-time labor. 
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More prevalent than the controlled napping programs at Nova Chemi- 
cals and Union Pacific is napping that occurs on existing work-breaks 
without the employer’s knowledge, or where the employer looks the other 
way while employees nap. A furniture marketing company executive 
discusses how a ‘don’t ask, don’t tell’ napping policy works: 


Interviewer: What would you do if you saw someone napping during work 
hours? 


Respondent: My job would be to wake them up. I wouldn’t report them 
though, not if they did it once or if they were sick or just tired from all the 
things that go on in life besides a job. 


Interviewer: Would you wake someone up from a nap now that this policy is 
in place? 


Respondent: Well it’s not a formal policy. But no, I guess not. Unless someone 
was disturbing others or not getting the job done.... Our “Don't ask, don’t 
tell’ policy, if you want to call it that, is about nappin during work hours. If 
I want to cat nap for a few minutes before a meeting, or example, I can do it. 
I’m just not going to run around and announce it. 


Interviewer: How long can you nap? 


Respondent: No one talked about a time. But I think we all know that 20 maybe 
30 minutes is the limit. We're all dedicated workaholics here. 1 don’t think 
anyone would take advantage of this thing. (Interview 4) 


Flexibility is created informally in this setting for both employers and 
employees, but employers still decide when to allow or prohibit naps. 

Some companies include all employees in a napping policy regulated by 
internalized discipline and peer pressure. Naps at the metal fabrication 
company are part of ‘managing from the heart’, without the need for either 
management or labor union regulation: 


Higher productivity and morale come from communication and the larger 
company policy of openness and trust. No labor union is needed, that separates 
people and gets in the way. With open books and profit sharing, unions are not 
necessary. (Interview 3) 


When asked whether the flexible management style invites abuse, the owner 
said: 
Some employees dog it here, but if they do they are out the door. The associate 


next to them tells them to leave if they are dogging it. They sort of police them- 
selves so you don’t have to be the big bad guy. (Interview 3) 


The napping policy is not often abused because ‘At this company our policy 
is you can nap when you want, which is self-regulated by peer pressure’ 
(Interview 3). The vice-president of another company that allows napping at 
any time for any employee notes: 


I’ve never noticed any situation with someone taking advantage ... if you are 
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there for 30 minutes or an hour, you need to be there. If they feel that they 
need to stay an extra half an hour because they have something that needs to 
be done, that’s up to them. But it’s not mandated, it’s not monitored at all, not 
at all. (Interview 7) 


Another respondent comments on both accessing and monitoring the 
company nap room: 
Number one that it’s there and it’s accessible to everybody, and number two 
that it’s not monitored. I think that, you know, we all feel very comfortable, 


and it’s restful going there from time to time ... people feel as, you know, the 
owners of the company caring a lot about their well being. (Interview 4) 


These companies strike a flexible bargain with hard-working employees who 
have internalized a committed and disciplined approach to work. Employ- 
ees are trusted to nap when they need sleep and are then expected to work 
until the job gets done, regardless of when or where the work is performed. 

Each of the several management schemes for normalizing the nap at 
work move this once secretive act of mutiny against the demands of produc- 
tion to a routine, regulated aspect of the workplace. In officially recognizing 
the nap and managing it with a variety of strategies, the nap shifts from an 
archetypal private-time behavior into the realm of socially disciplined public 
time. 


The Workplace Nap in Bi Context: A Modest Test of Our 
Ideas 


If the workplace nap is tied to shifting boundaries between public and private 
time and space in a flexible economy what is happening to the sociotem- 
poral organization of work in cultures moving at various paces through 
Fordist and post-Fordist regimes? Accelerated industrial growth in China 
and various Mediterranean and Latin American countries challenges prevail- 
ing sociotemporal orders and provides a modest answer to this question and 
an equally modest test of our own assumptions. Consider first China. 


The Status of Xiuixi in China 

The nap has a long and contradictory history in China. Taoist cultural influ- 
ence endorses napping as harmonious with nature, while Confucian 
traditions disdain the nap and encourage continuous effort to improve family 
and society (Li, 2002). The succession to power in Communist China of 
Deng Xioping in the late 1970s brought strong pressure to abandon the idea 
that working people have the right to rest and instead required pursuit of a 
more modern approach to production. A very public commitment to rapid 
industrial growth was accompanied by cultural criticism of the daytime nap 
as a sign of sloth and inertia. As part of a drive for more efficient use of time 
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and to accommodate foreign business, the Chinese State Council in 1985 
ended the traditional three-hour midday closing of offices during summer 
and the two-and-a-half-hour midday closing in winter. According to Li 
Jixun, Minister of the Chinese Post Office, 


In the past, we saved raae except time. Now, time is money and 
efficiency is life. We should get rid of everything that hinders modernization, 
including the nap. (Beijing Review, 1985) 


The Chinese have largely embraced a continuous, time-based approach to 
work consistent with the sociotemporal order in the modern, industrialized 
West. 

External flexibility for many transnational corporations involves 
increased use of contract labor and piece-work payment systems, and the 
export of assembly line production of toys, shoes and apparel to the sweat- 
shops of Guangdong Province in south China. Young women in these fac- 
tories typically work split shifts that total 12-14 hours per day with very few 
days off and little time for breaks or leisure. The sociotemporal arrangement 
here is reminiscent of the early industrial West, when all a worker really had 
time for was work and sleep. Workers in Guangdong factories toil by the 
clock and daytime sleep is clearly viewed as lost production and as cause for 
termination. The paradox here is that the decline of the midday nap in China 
is considered part of the price of modernization while its emergence in the 
post-Fordist West is treated by many as an improvement in the quality of 
work life that, if managed correctly, also increases productivity (Li, 2002). 


Transformation of the Siesta 

The word siesta comes from the Spanish word for ‘sixth’ and refers to a 
traditional afternoon break taken six hours into the work day (usually 2-5 
p.m.). Long associated with Mediterranean and Latin cultures, the midday 
break is a time for food, exercise and a nap. Calls for a more standardized 
transnational timetable to accompany NAFTA and the European Union 
(EU) confront siesta cultures with demands of the modern sociotemporal 
order. Hard data are scarce but a national survey conducted in 1999 reveals 
that only 24 percent of Spaniards still regularly take siestas, and that an 
increasing fraction of the population works continuously through the after- 
noon with only a one-hour break for lunch (Daley, 1999). According to 
Eduard Estivill, head of research at Barcelona’s Dexeus Institute: 


Here in Catalonia, businesses are trying very hard to anes with the rest of 
Europe and the timetables in other European countries. This, of course, means 
that a siesta is a serious casualty. (Financial Times, 1999) 


A swirl of economic and cultural forces define the controversy in Spain 
about the future of the siesta. Important cleavages based on region, gender, 
economic sector and generation are revealed in journalistic and Internet 
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discourse on the siesta. The traditional midday siesta is defended by some 
against those who want to scrap it in favor of a standard European work day 
with no more than a one-hour break for lunch. Others want to redefine 
the siesta as a more public, role-centered workplace nap, modeled on the 
American ‘power nap’. Rural and small town dwellers, and residents of the 
southern province of Castile are most likely to continue the tradition of 
the three-hour afternoon siesta while big-city dwellers and residents of the 
more industrial northeastern province of Catalonia are most likely to 
conform to the standard European work day (Financial Times, 1999). 

The discrediting and redefinition of the siesta are emblematic of larger 
cultural struggles in contemporary Spain. Many young people and corpor- 
ate executives work through the afternoon and call siesta takers slackers. A 
director of a multinational company in Madrid said about the siesta: ‘It’s 
viewed as a sign of weakness; in Madrid’s professional environment, the siesta 
is for weekends only’; while Jose Ortiz, director of human resources for 
Banco Bilbao Vizcaya, adds, ‘those who can take siestas do, but those who 
are really serious about working do not’ (Boudreaux, 2000; Daley, 1999). In 
addition, more Spanish women now work outside the home so they are not 
as available to prepare the big midday meal that lies at the heart of the 
traditional siesta. Finally, growth of the suburbs increases commute time, 
which means that a long midday siesta contributes to an excessively long 
work day for suburban dwellers. 

Fede Busquets recently founded a chain of 18 ‘siesta shops’ throughout 
Spain, where clients sit in ergonomic easy chairs and listen to new age music 
while they take a midday nap (Financial Times, 1999). Shorter lunch breaks 
and longer commutes preclude a trip home to nap, so sleep-deprived 
Spaniards provide demand for these centers. Similar to the Chinese case, 
Spanish proponents of the workplace nap repeat arguments popularized in 
the US that short naps dispel anxiety and increase productivity, and that 
progressive companies allow it. A recent study released by the College of 
Psychologists in Andalusia celebrates napping, but only for 10-40 minutes 
at a time (Financial Times, 1999; Nash, 2001). The demands of economic 
modernization make the workplace nap a palatable alternative to the 
traditional midday siesta for people who are expected to increase the duration 
and intensity of work. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


This article proposes that the small, picayune act of sleeping at work 
provides insight into the changing boundary between public and private 
time and space. Once a tactical, jerry-rigged private rebellion against the 
discipline of work, the workplace nap is an increasingly normalized activity 
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' that is integrated into the work role and the work day. Napping is tolerated 
or introduced at work to increase mental acuity and amplify efficiency in 
ever-demanding work environments. It also normalizes a formerly covert 
practice into the rule-governed structure of organizations. The nap and 
larger alertness management movement is designed to improve safety and 
performance and reinforce the work ethic in a ‘24/7’ society where increased 
flexibility blurs the boundary between work and home, between work and 
sleep. 

Normalizing the workplace nap begins with the burgeoning world of 
sleep research. The soporific employee, it would appear, is a common hazard 
and the ‘restorative nap’ is a flexible solution to the dangers of excessive 
drowsiness. The identification of sleepiness as a workplace problem and 
identification of the nap as an apparent remedy combine to alter the modern 
cultural distinction between work and rest, between private and public 
space-time arrangements. Regulated and disciplined, the workplace nap 
shifts from a clandestine expression of private-time behavior to an officially 
proscribed, if not scheduled, public-time behavior. Normalizing what was 
formerly a mini-act of rebellion appropriates this behavior into the public 
realm of work. 

The extension of employee discipline and alertness management to the 
formerly private and secret realm of sleep is widespread, if uneven, and 
depends on factors like economic sector, occupational status, task require- 
ments and sociocultural context that highlight the variable nature of flexi- 
bility. Task- or project-oriented work defined by information technology 
and professional expertise traditionally features flatter hierarchies, greater 
employee autonomy and temporal accessibility than traditional industrial 
work (Burns and Stalker, 1961; Zerubavel, 1981). In these settings, flexibility 
means more employees toil at home and for extended hours at the workplace, 
and they are trusted to nap at work or sleep late at home to recover alertness 
required to complete demanding projects. Internalized discipline and group 
norms, more than supervisory pressure and formal rules, regulate time in 
these settings. Flexibility is more formal and restrictive in industrial settings 
where shift work, strict time schedules and union contracts govern employ- 
ment. Where workplace naps exist in these settings, their parameters are 
strictly regulated, but the result still expands employee discretion over breaks 
and may even extend those breaks. ‘Don’t ask, don’t tell’ policies retain 
formal prohibitions against sleeping at work while giving employers the 
flexibility ‘to look the other way’ while employees gain the option to sleep 
at work. 

A cross-national perspective reinforces this preliminary analysis of the 
workplace nap. Changes in work/rest cycles are uneven across the globe and, 
as already mentioned, depend on variables like economic sector, stage of 
development and the sociocultural context of change. In the US, the blurred 
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distinction of public and private time follows a redescription of drowsiness 
as a workplace risk, the expansion of project-organized mental labor and 
research on the economic and health benefits of a short nap at work. In China 
and Spain (as in Italy and Mexico), the more Fordist the production process 
the less likely the traditional xixixi or siesta will survive. Moreover, even in 
those production niches where cerebral labor dominates, traditional two- to 
three-hour private time periods in the middle of the day are being replaced 
by continuous work days and corporate sponsored ‘power naps’. In China, 
Spain and elsewhere, encroachment of public, role-centered time into private 
siesta-time represents the pressure of modernization to conform the work 
day to clock time, separate the public world of work from private time at 
home, and transform traditional rest periods into regulated, if not supervised, 
behavior. Regardless of whether temporal flexibility expands or contracts, the 
common thread in all cases is increased time demands on employees in a 
global economy that operates ‘24/7’. Particular sociotemporal outcomes are 
contingent on processes of change that vary across cultures, economic sectors 
and the division of mental and manual labor. 

It is premature to label the workplace nap another positive step on the 
road toward a post-Fordist utopia where boundaries between work and 
home blur and trusted, problem-solving workers can use time as they see fit 
as long as they get the job done. It is also premature to label the workplace 
nap a neo-Taylorist extension of class- and knowledge-based discipline to the 
most private of activities. Elements of both explanations and more time are 
required to make a full accounting of this evocative behavior. But one thing 
is reasonably clear from this preliminary analysis: the workplace nap high- 
lights an increasingly ravenous and stressful work culture that encroaches on 
modern boundaries between work and home; a work culture capable of 
transforming private, non-productive acts like workplace naps into regu- 
lated, public time-space behaviors. This small change may be a harbinger of 
larger transformations in the modern sociotemporal order. 


Notes 


The authors would like to thank Professor John Lepri, Head of Biology at the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro, for his generous help on this article. 


1 The eight interviews are as follows, and referred to by number where cited in the 
article: 
1. Camille Anthony, vice-president, The Napping Company. 

David Mitchell, staff associate, Circadian Technologies. 

Craig Yarde, president of Yarde Metals. 

Jill Gaston, design manager, Cascade Furniture Warehouse Marketing Office. 
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Wendy Joel, senior technical advisor for occupational health, Nova Chemicals. 
Dennis Holland, director of alertness management, Union Pacific Railroad. 
Karen Gould, associate vice-president, Evans Associates. 

8. Nanci Scouler, vice-president, marketing, OP Contract Furniture. 


SA 


2 Sleep researcher David Dinges defines the nap as ‘physiological sleep of a duration 
less than or equal to half that of the typical major daily sleep episode of a person’ 
(Dinges, 1995) His colleague and student of chronobiology, Claudio Stampi, 
writes of three types of naps: replacement, appetitive and prophylactic (Stampi, 
1992: 12). A replacement nap might be taken to respond to drowsiness at work. 
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behaviour. We can’t stop people We can’t stop people gambling. We 
can’t stop people having substance problems ... we cannot remove risk from 
society without also removing freedom and ‘that’s the last thing that any 
ie should do. (Abbott, 2001) 


. we can’t abolish poverty because dak in part is a function of individual 


A flurry of media excitement greeted Amanda Vanstone’s declaration of war 
against welfare cheats. Senator Vanstone last week declared: ‘I don’t have Skase 
to chase any more so I need something to do ... I don’t see why someone on 
a low income should work hard and have their taxes taken and watch as the 
Government doesn’t exercise its full power to ensure those taxes are spent dili- 
gently’... 2270 people who were convicted in court of defrauding the welfare 
system last year represent less than 0.04 per cent of welfare recipients. 
(Vanstone’s “New Chase” ’, 2002) 


Introduction 


E this article I suggest that neoliberal states such as the UK, the US and 
Australia employ anti-welfare rhetoric partly to disguise a fundamental 
reliance upon forms of governance which incorporate major elements of 
what has come to be known as the welfare state. Contrary to their claims 
that welfare provisions must be dismantled for the health of the nation, 
neoliberal rationalities have in fact pursued a strategy of reshaping but not 
abolishing welfare regimes, which, it is here argued, form an integral 
component of a neoliberal governmentality. To illustrate, the relationships 
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between the casualization of the labour market and state provision of 
income support — particularly in Australia — and the maintenance of low- 
waged workers are examined for their capacity to illuminate the connections 
between welfare provision and neoliberal modes of existence. 

In order to explore these connections it is necessary first to establish the 
existence of the paradox alluded to in the preceding paragraph, namely the 
gap between rhetoric and practice regarding welfare provision under neo- 
liberalism. This entails a discussion on what constitutes neoliberalism, the 
defining features of a welfare state in general terms and how the two articu- 
late. Such an articulation is conceptualized by employing Foucault’s notion 
of governmentality, which provides a theoretical approach capable of sustain- 
ing an enquiry of this nature. Having established the paradox, I continue on 
to explore the various ways in which the welfare state serves the purposes of 
neoliberal rationalities, most notably the support of a capitalist dynamic and 
the process of constructing ‘docile bodies’ rather than active citizens. This 
means that while it relies mainly on governmentality theory, the latter part 
of the article also gives some consideration to how a functionalist analysis of 
the benefits of the current set of arrangements can yield similar conclusions. 
Although similar conclusions were reached by theorists such as Offe (1984) 
in earlier analyses, there are important differences between my position and 
theirs which is elaborated upon later. It should be emphasized that this is an 
exploratory undertaking, which it is hoped will stimulate further critical 
discussion of the relationship between welfare and neoliberalism. Therefore, 
it is theoretically rather than empirically based. Accordingly, it is stressed that 
although the casualization of the labour market and the maintenance of low- 
waged workers are discussed, these are not intended to serve as a case study, 
but rather as illustrations of the conceptual argument. 


Neoliberalism 


At first sight, neoliberalism and the welfare state appear to be a contradic- 
tion in terms, given the well-known propensity for neoliberal discourse to 
castigate welfarism as a scourge producing economic inefficiencies and 
dependency in its recipients. Before proceeding to discuss this apparent 
incongruity, however, it would be wise to define the sense in which the term 
neoliberalism is employed in this discussion. 

Even a brief database search reveals a plethora of recent literature dealing 
with neoliberalism and its effects, much of which treats it as largely synony- 
mous with globalization and which chiefly concentrates on developing coun- 
tries. In this literature, neoliberalism is understood as an economic doctrine 
which gives supremacy to free markets as a method of handling not only the 
economic affairs of nations, but also as a political ideology which can be 
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applied to all manner of governance issues. The primary guiding principle in 
terms of the role of the state is that it should be limited to ‘securing private 
property rights and contracts’ (Albo, 2002: 46). Neoliberalism as a political 
ideology is widely understood to have had its genesis in the 1970s and early 
1980s when Thatcher and Reagan came to power in the UK and the US, insti- 
tuting policies based on the monetarist ideas of Friedman and Hayek’s 
critique of the interventionist state. This understanding of neoliberalism 
translates into the following prescription: 


As many costs as possible should be shifted from the state and back on to indi- 
viduals, and markets, particularly labour markets, should be made as flexible as 
possible.... The presumption is always in favour of recreating the widest 
possible conditions for markets to flourish, which means removing as many 
restrictions on competition as possible, and empowering market agents by 
reducing the burdens of taxation. (Gamble, 2001) 


It is contended that on this understanding, neoliberalism has become virtu- 
ally ubiquitous, having assumed ascendancy worldwide since the fall of 
Soviet Communism, which proved that there were no feasible alternatives to 
market-based modes of governance: indeed it is presented as “common sense’ 
by its practitioners with little challenge from major decision-makers (Mc- 
Chesney, 1999). Furthermore, neoliberal policies are adopted by parties from 
either end of the political spectrum, as the Keating Labor government in 
Australia and the Third Way administration of Tony Blair in the UK show. 
As Albo (2002: 47) points out, ‘it is a cold hard fact of contemporary politics 
that regimes of different political stripes have all endorsed capitalist globaliz- 
ation and implemented policies of deregulation, privatization, and social 
austerity. We get neoliberalism even when we elect social democratic govern- 
ments.” 
This account of neoliberalism implies it is a monolithic, coherent entity. 
But as Winter (2000) points out, key values associated with neoliberalism 
are not uniformly applicable across all neoliberal regimes, while Albo (2002: 
46) recognizes an ‘unevenness in the universalisation of the neoliberal 
project’. Dean (1999), whose critique focuses directly on English-speaking 
(Anglophone) states, also acknowledges a variety of neoliberalisms. It is 
worth recognizing, however, that, at least in these Anglophone versions, a 
constellation of core values usually obtains. This includes a twin, contra- 
dictory commitment to a libertarian economic philosophy combined with a 
morally conservative — some may even argue oppressive — view of the family, 
and in addition is often bolstered by an appeal to nationalism. This formula 
was adopted by both Thatcher and Reagan two decades ago and more 
recently can be seen to be practised by President Bush in the US and Prime 
Minister Howard in Australia. Recent initiatives here in Australia such as 
the continued privatization of state-owned infrastructure, the attempt to 
introduce legislation to prevent lesbians and de facto couples accessing IVF 
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technology and the so-called border protection policies bear witness to this 
combination of neoliberal values. Dean (1999) argues that neoliberalism can 
be distinguished from neoconservatism not so much by its core values as by 
the means it employs to achieve its ends, namely by facilitating the align- 
ment between individuals’ desires and the aims of government (Beeson and 
Firth, 1998: 218) through reforms which embody those virtues. 

It should be noted that neoliberalism is an offpsring of classic liberalism, 
which has always privileged the individual, freedom and democratic govern- 
ment over collectivist mentalities. Hartman et al. (2000) have further noted 
that liberalism has traditionally distinguished itself from authoritarian 
regimes by conceptualizing power as agency rather than as a coercive instru- 
ment for enforcing compliance. However, as Dean (1999: 160) has demon- 
strated, in a neoliberal rationality subjects are ‘assisted’ to practise their 
freedom, but only in ways the state has defined anteriorly — for example as 
workers rather than as welfare recipients. 

One further feature of neoliberalism, which is germane to this 
discussion, is the flexibilization of the labour market (as noted here earlier 
by Gamble, 2001) and a concomitant hostility towards trade unionism, both 
of which are the logical outcome of the commitment to laissez-faire 
economic policy. Combined with almost unrestrained global capital flows 
this has led to a reorganization of labour, with low-paying jobs displaced to 
developing countries where subsistence wages can be paid. This in turn has 
contributed towards high rates of unemployment in many wealthy nations 
and is also a key factor in the development of a dual labour market charac- 
terized by a core of stable, well-paid jobs buttressed by a periphery of 
precarious employment. 


The Welfare State 


Having outlined the parameters of what is meant by neoliberalism, it will be 
seen that the nations with which this discussion is concerned all administer 
some version of what may be called a welfare state. This article concerns itself 
particularly with the Australian version: welfare regimes differ in many 
respects in different settings and one cannot be reduced to the other, though 
there are debates about the degree of convergence. However, Britain, the US 
and Australia would all be categorized as ‘liberal’ by Esping-Andersen 
(1990), whose typology has been influential in the field. This contrasts with 
European systems, where workfare-type welfare reforms are distinguished 
by ‘integrating people into a social order through participation in work’ as 
opposed to the ‘anti-dependency ideology which has been part of Anglo- 
Saxon systems at least since the 1834 New Poor Law’ (Byrne, 2003: 198; 
emphasis added). 
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Earlier it was noted that neoliberal rhetoric regarding welfare can be very 
shrill, but this should not obscure the fact that welfare provisions still exist 
though perhaps in attenuated forms. In fact it is argued later that though 
welfare may now be leaner and meaner for some, the welfare state has not 
shrunk; rather different forms of welfare have arisen coupled with new 
modes of administration and underpinned by a theoretical rationale which 
has shifted from entitlement to obligation. 

The development of welfare states has been as slow and uneven a process 
as the spread of neoliberal philosophy, incorporating many different forms 
over time. In Australia, Kewley (1973) traced its development over the first 
three-quarters of the 20th century, noting that the very first welfare provisions 
appeared at the turn of the century, with the introduction of a non-contribu- 
tory age pension. It is interesting to note that while Britain introduced 
national unemployment insurance as early as 1911, Australia stuck to a form 
of poor law relief which was the responsibility of the states rather than the 
federal government. It was not until 1942 that a comprehensive range of 
initiatives that provided sickness benefits, unemployment benefit, widow’s 
pension and a maternity allowance was instituted (Harris, 2001). In Britain, 
the welfare state was also comprehensively developed after the Second World 
War through the provision of health, education and housing services as well 
as providing guaranteed minimum incomes (Lowe, 1999). The US, on the 
other hand, has been sometimes characterized as an ‘incomplete and reluctant’ 
welfare state (Chambre, 2003: 468), but it too nevertheless pursued welfare 
state policies such as providing war and widows’ pensions, and instituting 
public assistance programmes such as Medicaid and Medicare. 

The development of modern welfare states in the postwar period was 
predicated on a notion of citizenship entitlement in contrast to earlier periods 
where the relief of poverty was based upon what Harris (2001: 14) calls 
‘charitable mentalities’. Cash assistance was thought to lead to a loss of self- 
reliance and to be ‘as contagious as smallpox’ (Select Committee of NSW 
Legislative Assembly on Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions, 1896, cited in 
Kewley, 1973: 5) and voluntary organizations played a major role in the 
provision of relief. This attitude had a long antecedent dating back to the 
English Poor Laws, while the newer perspective was profoundly influenced 
by the absolute deprivation experienced by so many during the Great 
Depression, and can be said to be a defining feature of western welfare states 
up to the late 1970s. While the term welfare state can be understood in its 
broadest definition as the transfer of resources by the state, the underlying 
rationale was the prevention of exploitation of the weakest members of an 
unequal society (Goodin et al., 1999). In Australia at least, this was coupled 
with an attempt to redress gross inequality through full employment! 
(Burgess and Campbell, 1998; Gleeson and Low, 1999-2000), following the 
Keynesian formula for a prosperous economy. The apparent failure of this 
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approach in the 1970s led to the rise of neoliberalism but did not see the 
abandonment of welfare regimes. Instead, welfare provision came to be 
governed by a new rationality. 


Rationalities and Governmentality 


A simple definition of a rationality is any body of systematic thought about 
the nature of things (Dean, 1999: 11). Foucault (1991) coined the term 
“governmentality” to refer to a distinct change in the exercise of rule from the 
18th century onwards when populations became the object of government, 
which for the first time was to be achieved by means of political economy. 
Political rationalities are specific manifestations of this new way of thinking 
about government. Beeson and Firth (1998: 217) stress that a political ration- 
ality cannot simply be reduced to philosophies or ideologies because “the 
incorporation of economic doctrines or political philosophies : into govern- 
mental practice is always partial and necessitates connection with adminis- 
trative techniques and forms of calculation which modify, if not transform, 
the theories and their objectives’. Rather, it incorporates the actual practice 
of government as it responds to emergent circumstances together with the 
underpinning ideas particular to that rationality. For example, neoliberal 
ideology dictates the non-interference of the state with markets. However, 
this has not prevented the US government from heavily subsidizing its 
primary industries in response to perceived threats from international 
markets. 

Rose and Miller (1992: 178-81) have conceived of political rationalities 
in general and liberal rationalities in particular as possessing certain distin- 
guishing features. First, political rationalities distinguish between varying 
forms of authority, for example the family and the state, eschewing the 
centralization of authority. This leads to a dispersal of the sites of govern- 
ment, which accordingly means that the nature of rule is complex and multi- 
plicitous. Second, the form of a government is delineated by its conception 
of the nature of the objects of government, for example the economy or the 
population. Third, political rationalities use technologies of government such 
as health programmes, audit or education to translate thought into reality, 
couching debate and policy in idiomatic language characteristic to that 
rationality. In the case of liberal rationalities, Rose (1993: 290-2) argues that 
they are characterized by a reliance on social science as the knowledge base 
for government, the use of technologies of rule which create self-governing, 
self-provisioning individuals, the production of autonomous subjects which 
is achieved by governing at a distance through the use of experts, and the 
continual questioning of the legitimacy and efficiency of government 
(Beeson and Firth, 1998: 217-18). 
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We can consider welfare provision as a distinct rationality within the 
broader political rationality of neoliberalism. This helps to explain how it is 
possible for neoliberal governments to simultaneously decry the enervating 
effects produced by welfare dependency while continuing to provide it, 
remembering that a political rationality is a combination of ideology and 
actual — possibly conflicting — practices. It also makes clear how the language 
used in the welfare dependency discourse helps to construct particular 
subjectivities such as the ‘welfare mother’. Furthermore, to those who would 
say that the welfare state has been progressively wound back under neo- 
liberalism by pointing to the way in which its provision and administration 
have been increasingly devolved to the community and quasi-markets, it is 
possible to point to the neoliberal characteristic of dispersal of sites of 
government, which nevertheless does not mean the abolition of welfare. 
Lastly, the fact that income support as a major means of welfare provision 
have become subject to a proliferation of rules and coercive measures such 
as Work for the Dole and the breaching policy (Australia) - which saw a 300 
percent increase in the incidence of breaching between 1998 and 2001 (Pearce 
et al., 2002) — may be regarded as a manifestation of the attempt to ‘help’ indi- 
viduals to align their individual desires with those of the government and to 
acquire the requisite virtues in order to become self-governing, enterprising 
individuals. But none of these developments constitutes the dismantling of 
the welfare state. 

In fact, such changes signal the shift to a new welfare rationality under- 
pinned by the notion of obligation as opposed to entitlement (Harris, 2001). 
Formerly the debate around welfare was expressed in terms of citizenship 
rights; now the language used revolves around the notion of contract and the 
‘mutual obligation’ of both parties.* To further reinforce the argument for 
the continued existence of the welfare state one can point to recent develop- 
ments in which the Australian government is instituting new measures 
designed to support the neoliberal vision. The Family Tax Benefit and the 
new ‘baby bonus’ are two examples of this trend, where payments are not 
necessarily directed only to those without the material means of subsistence. 
Similarly, in the ‘level playing field’ of the economy, where neoliberal govern- 
ments believe they should not interfere, the decision to selectively guarantee 
worker entitlements of failed companies (as occurred in the National Textiles 
collapse in Australia in 2001) can be seen both as an extension of welfare and 
as an example of the contingent nature of political rationalities, highlighting 
the way in which they react to developments as a matter of political expedi- 
ency rather than upon ideological lines. 

We can see from the preceding that even as neoliberal governments 
employ anti-welfare rhetoric — claiming to clamp down on ‘welfare cheats’ 
and ‘dole bludgers’ as Senator Vanstone (“Vanstone's “New Chase” ’, 2002) 
has done, and speaking the language of activity and participation as in the 
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McLure Reports (Reference Group on Welfare Reform, 2000a, 2000b) and 
the recent Commonwealth Budget (2002) — there exists nevertheless a 
comprehensive set of arrangements for the transfer of resources by the state 
which can be regarded as a fully developed welfare regime. Far from initiat- 
ing its demise, it is possible to claim that the connections between them are 
so cosy as to suggest that neoliberalism has indeed got into bed with its 
putative enemy. 


How Does the Welfare State Support Neoliberal Rationalities? 


There are a number of useful functions served by a welfare state in a neo- 
liberal rationality. Those to be explored here in a tentative manner are the 
contribution to the continued health of a capitalist economy, the mainten- 
ance of social cohesion and social control. 


Maintaining the Capitalist Dynamic 

The argument that welfare states are an integral part of a late capitalist 
economy is not new. Offe remarked that ‘the embarrassing secret of the 
welfare state is that . . . its abolition would be plainly disruptive’ (Offe, 1984: 
153). Research by many welfare state theorists — of whom Pierson (1994, 
1996) is probably the most prominent example — confirms that significant 
cutbacks to welfare have been overemphasized, though these authors do 
argue that welfare states are prone to crisis tendencies. In addition, they 
appear to believe that neoliberals are themselves unaware — at least at an ideo- 
logical level ~ of the uncomfortable fact of the indispensability of welfare 
provision. Such critiques tend to frame the neoliberal attitude towards 
welfare in terms of ‘retrenchment’, ‘permanent austerity’ or ‘attacks on 
welfare’. Pierson (1996), for example, implies neoliberal states would like to 
further wind back welfare provision but are constrained by lack of electoral 
support. 

In contradistinction to this position, I argue not only that neoliberals 
know the functionality of welfare to capitalism, but that the anti-welfare 
rhetoric is often employed as a purposeful device. Further, this combination 
of discourse and practice has secured some approximation to the ideal 
conditions for capitalism to flourish, rather than creating the self-paralysing 
tendencies earlier theorists attributed to the inherent contradiction between 
market forces and decommodification via welfare. 

As we have already seen, the deregulation of the labour market has 
created a periphery of workers who engage in what may be called precarious 
employment. This has been defined as non-standard work or work which is 
irregular, casual or temporary, low paying and excludes employees from 
internal input in the employing organization. This form of employment 
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constitutes a growing phenomenon, particularly in Anglophone countries. In 
Australia, 85 percent of employment growth for the period 1982-94 
comprised non-standard employment and this rate was only marginally 
bettered in the period 1994-7, when 80 percent of employment growth was 
contributed by non-standard jobs (Burgess and Campbell, 1998). ABS (1999) 
data reveal that 27 percent of the labour force is comprised of casual workers, 
which does not include persons who are defined as self-employed. The true 
rate of precarious work is therefore likely to be much higher. 

Stable employment has traditionally formed the basis around which 
national economies are organized. Loans, for example, cannot be taken out 
if one is not in regular, long-term employment; rents, mortgages and insur- 
ance premiums must be paid on a regular basis, whether a person earns a 
regular income or not. In the case of peripheral workers in Australia, this 
means they usually cannot survive on what they earn from work alone and 
rely on top-ups from income support payments. Thus the stereotypical 
image of long-term jobless persons as passive dependents with no labour 
market attachments is false, as both Henman’s (2002) and Landt and Pech’s 
(2000) work shows. This finding is further reinforced by Hartman’s (2002) 
research on jobless families in regional NSW, in which the majority of partici- 
pants relied on income support in combination with precarious employment. 

What becomes obvious is that welfare provision has allowed the periph- 
eral labour market to flourish as Figures 1 and 2 illustrate. Though over 
slightly differing time periods, they detail a strikingly similar trajectory in 
both the growth of casual employment and the proportion of population 
receiving income support in Australia. 
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Figure 1 Growth of Casual and Other Employees, August 1988-98 
Source. ABS (1999). 
a Data collected each August, except 1991, when data collected in July 
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Figure 2 Proportion of Population of Working Age Receiving Income Support 
Source: Henman (2002). 


A similar situation appears to obtain in Britain, where one in six house- 
holds receives income support (Walker and Wiseman, 2003) despite an 
official unemployment rate of 5 percent in 2003. However, the Office for 
National Statistics data show that for the period July to September 2003 there 
were 20.91 million full-time workers compared to 7.24 million part-time 
workers; part-time work therefore accounts for around 25 percent of the 
total workforce. Further, in the same three-month period, there was a rise of 
4000 full-time workers as compared to a rise of 24,000 part-time workers, 
representing a sixfold increase in part-time work for that period (Office for 
National Statistics, 2003). 

The maintenance of low-waged workers is another instance where 
neoliberal rationalities act in quite contrary ways to their own public 
discourse. As indicated earlier, wage support has a long history in classic 
liberalism of being denounced as inimical to the healthy working of the 
market, because it discourages worker motivation and encourages those on 
what is effectively guaranteed minimum incomes to have children who must 
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then also be supported by the state. Indeed, the US is a forceful proponent 
of the ‘perversity thesis’, which propounds that ‘well-intentioned policies 
that provide assistance to the poor by means of state intervention will 
inevitably harm recipients by substituting perverse incentives in place of 
market mechanisms that teach the poor to work hard and exercise sexual 
restraint’ (Block and Somers, 2003: 285). 

As Block and Somers (2003) note, this is a debate that dates back to the 
Speenhamland magistrates’ decision of 1795 when poor workers (as opposed 
to non-workers like the aged and infirm) were granted assistance for the first 
time. Lawrence Mead is one of the foremost advocates of the dependency 
argument in the US and the passage of the 1996 Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunities Reconciliation Act reflects this thinking. Yet govern- 
ment assistance to maintain low-waged workers has proceeded apace in the 
US (where according to OECD data, 24.5 percent of workers are in low-paid 
jobs) (Jackson, 2002), the UK, and to a lesser extent in Australia. The Earned 
Income Tax Credit Scheme in the US and the Working Tax Credit in the UK 
essentially encourage low-waged workers through ‘making work pay’ while 
a number of other mechanisms in Britain and Australia, such as employer 
subsidies and rental assistance, are also deployed to achieve the same end. 
Thus, while we are treated to the discourse of welfare dependency, we see 
governments actively engaged in propping up the working poor. 

The Marxist argument regarding the Speenhamland decision was that 
income support (or aid-in-wages) contributed to the further immiseration of 

e poor since it effectively drove down wages. However, Block and Somers 
(2003) disagree; they maintain aid-in-wages provided a much-needed source 
of assistance without which impoverished workers, caught in the cross- 
currents of the Industrial Revolution, would not otherwise have survived. In 
respect of the contemporary debate, I would argue not only that Block and 
Somers are broadly correct, but that in fact there is no contradiction between 
welfare and neoliberalism. The welfare state is neither self-paralysing nor 
self-destructive: rather, the anti-welfare discourse is a functional ideological 
smokescreen for the continued dependence of capitalism upon the welfare 
state. Although earlier theorists acknowledge the symbiotic relationship 
between the two, they seem to accept the discourse at face value. 

Income support — whether to precarious workers or low-waged workers 
— allows those regular disbursements to be made which ward off the worst 
effects of poverty. It even allows a modest degree of consumer spending 
which would be impossible solely on precarious part-wages. As Bauman 
(1998) has noted, poverty makes no contribution to the health of the 
economy.’ However, it is not so much the maintenance of consumption 
which is the most useful function of welfare provision as the propping up of 
the flexible labour market to the direct benefit of employers’ profit margins. 
Burgess and Campbell (1998) agree this is a feature of neoliberal policy 
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regimes, noting that ‘the State can directly manipulate the condition of the 
labour market . . . and establish rules for benefit access that force the unem- 
ployed into low paid, temporary and often unskilled employment’. A further 
possibility is that the labour of income support recipients could be used to 
displace ‘real’ jobs, for example through the Work for the Dole scheme and 
the voluntary work undertaken by some recipients under mutual obligation 
requirements. 

This type of welfare rationality therefore enhances the smooth operation 
of the capitalist dynamic; it has been observed elsewhere that there is a 
positive correlation between welfare provision and international economic 
activity in advanced nations (Perraton, 2000: 125). One could almost dare to 
assert that the price to be paid for the new globalized arrangements in 
wealthy countries such as Australia is welfare. Interestingly, in the US, whose 
workfare schemes appear to have forced a substantial reduction in the 
number of those receiving welfare, the economy has not been performing 
well (though undoubtedly this is due to a multitude of other factors as well). 
The trick may be to find a balance between the minimum amount that can 
be paid and the maximum governance that can be imposed on recipients. 


Social Cohesion 

It is hardly original to suggest that the rhetoric such as that employed by 
Senator Vanstone quoted earlier serves to create a convenient scapegoat upon 
which the general population can vent their ire.5 Moreover, it is convenient 
for neoliberals to have something to blame when capitalism appears to be 
ailing. Gans (1994: 276) has shown how a group classified as undeserving can 
contribute to the general social well-being by providing moral legitimation 
for the more deserving, reinforcing norms (by violating them) and by supply- 
ing “popular culture villains’. However, equally important is the fact that 
income support allows recipients — especially those with some (precarious) 
employment — to maintain at least a facade of social integration and thus 
dignity. Scapegoating occurs largely at the level of public debate, since 
income support recipients take pains not to disclose their reliance upon the 
state precisely in order to avoid stigmatization (Hartman, 2002). Thus social 
cohesion is achieved by the dual means of keeping poor families somewhat 
attached to society and the creation of a bogeyman in the collective mind. 


Social Control 

Closely allied with the goal of social cohesion is that of control, as Piven and 
Cloward (1971) argued over thirty years ago. It has already been observed 
that the neoliberal rationalities alluded to earlier have introduced a series of 
measures designed to make the receipt of income support payments more 
onerous for specific groups. In Australia, welfare reform has been driven by 
the discourse of welfare dependency and the detachment from society it is 
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alleged to produce (Reference Group on Welfare Reform, 2000b). In reality 
many of these measures amount to coercion, since non-compliance results in 
financial sanctions severe enough to render some recipients homeless (Pearce 
et al., 2002; ‘While the Rich Get Richer, Are the Poor Getting Poorer?”, 2002; 
“Caught in the Crackdown’, 2001). The requirements attached to the receipt 
of the Newstart (unemployment) benefit in particular serve to prevent the 
free movement of beneficiaries. The obligation to complete a fortnightly 
‘dole diary’ recording a specified number of attempts to find work, which 
must be countersigned by the prospective employer; the ‘Activity Agree- 
ment’, which specifies a series of activities from which the recipient is 
compelled to choose; and the need for all welfare beneficiaries to supply a 
wealth of personal information, which must be updated as their circum- 
stances change, mean that the individual is subjected to a species of surveil- 
lance which closely approximates the disciplinary ‘gaze’ which Foucault 
(1979) famously likened to Bentham’s panopticon. 

However, to return to the earlier point regarding the positive functions 
of the undeserving, we can also see that the treatment of one group and the 
discourse which surrounds it can also help to produce the alignment between 
individual desires and the aims of government mentioned earlier. What 
person would wish to think of themselves as a “bludger”? And who would 
not wish to assert their independence from the infantilizing nipple of welfare 
dependency? For those unsure as to how to achieve such an outcome, the 
state will provide self-esteem training and job search skills. The quasi- 
markets created by the government to provide ‘competition’ between various 
employment and training agencies will operate to educate (unemployed) 
income support recipients in exercising choice, and a case manager will be 
appointed to provide assistance which is tailored to individual needs. 

In his later work on governmentality, Foucault (1982) pointed to the way 
in which the pastoral activities of government (such as health promotion) 
operated upon individuals so that they would work upon and monitor them- 
selves — for example eating the right diet and gaining the requisite amount of 
exercise in order to keep healthy — to produce ‘docile bodies’. For Foucault, 
this represented a departure from older methods of disciplining populations. 
Pastoral power is diffused throughout the social body through a multitude 
of institutions such as philanthropic organizations, the medical establish- 
ment, the police and so on, but they all come under state control (Smart, 1985: 
131-2). In the case of neo-liberal welfare rationalities, these arrangements, in 
deliberate combination with the discourse of anti-welfarism, operate to legit- 
imize an increased level of control over income support recipients’ lives while 
simultaneously ensuring that expectations regarding citizen entitlements will 
be dampened. This configuration of discourse and practices can be regarded 
as producing docile subjects who discipline themselves in the name of indi- 
vidual initiative and responsibility. 
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Far from operating to the detriment of the neoliberal cause, the welfare state 
appears as one of the necessary conditions of its existence by underwriting 
the flexible labour market and managing populations such that the fabric of 
society remains intact. Anti-welfare rhetoric is an essential part of this 
schematic. To quell any doubt to the contrary, one may employ a hypo- 
thetical scenario: imagine what would happen if the welfare state was in fact 
abolished overnight. Literally millions of people would become instantly 
destitute; there would be no one to blame for excessive government spending; 
maintenance of civil order might become troublesome; and it is possible that 
markets might collapse, as in the Great Depression, producing a similar state 
of turmoil and hardship. 

Critics of neoliberalism point to the widening economic disparities it has 
produced on a global scale and many take the localized discourses of welfare 
dependency at face value, appearing to believe that eventually all forms of 
state assistance will be rescinded. This article has attempted to show that 
though neoliberalism may exacerbate inequality on a massive scale, welfare 
provision in wealthy countries is integral to its continued success. At first 
glance they may seem antagonistic, but if this analysis is correct, neoliberal 
and welfare rationalities are bedfellows nonetheless. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Associate Professor Elisabeth Porter for her excellent advice 


and to the anonymous reviewers, whose comments were of great value. 


1 Though as Harris (2001) points out, full employment meant full male employ- 
ment. 

2 Though as Kinnear (2000) makes clear, it is doubtful whether such a contract can 
be considered valid, when one of the parties enters into the contract on pain of 
sanction. 

3 The examples just cited also point to the need to differentiate between varying 
forms of welfare. The welfare dependency discourse is aimed exclusively at 
income support recipients — usually jobless persons or families, but these are by 
no means the only beneficiaries of welfare transfers. 

4 And this of course was a key premise of Keynesian economic theory. 

5 Though recently this place has been usurped by asylum seekers. 
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Bashkortostan Republic 


Introduction 


Ithough the problem of domestic violence existed in the former USSR, 

it was classified as a private matter, known only to the police. Thus, it 
was not a topic for public discussion, public opinion, or scientific analysis, 
with the result that the intimate spheres of friendship, loyalty and sexuality 
were not affected by Communist ideologies. Even today, the problem of 
domestic violence is not open for social discussion, and families cover up the 
crimes within. Since 1993, 15,000 women a year have been killed by their 
husbands or boyfriends. Domestic violence is also the cause of social orphan- 
hood, with more than 5 million children currently neglected by their parents. 

There is another widespread form of domestic violence which is clouded 
in public silence and still remains largely uninvestigated, that of family 
violence towards elderly family members. 


A neighbour called the Hotline, saying that a 45-year-old son — an alcoholic — 
and the daughter-in-law were not caring for their paralysed 80-year-old mother 
and frequently keeping her without food and water and beating her. The caller 
asked how to help this elderly victim. 


In Russian society, domestic violence is still considered a private, family 
problem, but the role of women is becoming more significant both in the 
family and the workforce. Having a better education and working in the paid 
workforce, while being responsible for housework and the well-being of 
children, have led to fewer Russian women being willing to tolerate victim- 
ization in their own families. 
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Reasons behind this violence are not hard to find. Russian society is 
extremely aggressive, with a long history of warfare. Battery is part of a 
pattern of behaviour that results in a man establishing power over a woman 
through fear and intimidation. Battery usually occurs when men believe that 
they are entitled to control their partners. Abuse runs through relationships 
of all socioeconomic backgrounds and ethnicities. The prevailing mentality 
Is to see victims as somehow ‘deserving’ their fate, even though most are 
wives and children. 


The Researcher's Background and Personal Involvement 


The Bashkortostan Republic is a region in central Russia. The main industry 
is oil-gas refining for the Russian Federation. Between 1989 and 2003, I was 
a director of the state-run Family Centre in the town of Ufa in the Bash- 
kortostan Republic, and during the same period a family counsellor and a 
psychological advisor for a hotline for victims of domestic violence. In these 
roles I heard hundreds of stories of domestic violence. I personally talked to 
hundreds of victims. Talking to family victims, I felt helpless in the face of 
the problems. The practical knowledge I acquired forced me to study 
domestic violence problems and the ways of resolving them. Being aware of 
the destructive nature of domestic violence, I could not remain tolerant 
towards this issue and I have begun my campaign against domestic violence 
as a public activist. It is obvious that without state policy, adequate law and 
public intolerance of the issues it is impossible to cope with domestic 
violence. 

Since 1996, I have been combining work as a practitioner with scientific 
research and lecturing at university. My PhD thesis is titled ‘Social Machin- 
ery for Family Policy Realization: Regional Aspects’ and in it domestic 
violence is described as a destructive phenomenon for the Russian family. 

Through experience, abroad (on the International Research and 
Exchanges Board Contemporary Issues [IREX CI] fellowship programme 
funded by the USA government, ‘Domestic Violence: Comparative 
Analyses’), I have broadened my comparative knowledge. Additionally, 
during my internship as part of the same programme at the Foundation for 
Russian-American Economic Cooperation (FRAEC) I studied the experi- 
ence of American police activity against domestic violence. 


Family Life in Russia 


So far, Russian official policy has been to ‘embrace’ the family but has not at 
the same time been creating the conditions for its regeneration. The conflict 
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between the family and society as systems may have destructive effects 
within society. Society’s stability depends on having a balanced structure. The 
conflict framework views the family from the macrosocial level, along with 
other institutions, as a site of social conflict. Russian society at present is 
faced with a controversial socioeconomic process. Crises of the administra- 
tive system are hindering democratic reforms of society. In the working out 
of modern social policy attitudes, the family is lagging behind the demands 
of society and the main reason for this is the low professional level of 
management personnel, their conservatism with respect to innovation. 

The Bashkortostan Republic is a well-developed, strategic scientific- 
industrial centre located in the Urals. Oil, gas and chemical production and 
refining are the main industry in the region. Yet in spite of that, Bashkor- 
tostan’s socioeconomic crisis is the deepest and most critical within the 
regions of the Russian Federation. 

The state of the family in Russia is vividly illustrated by the example of 
the Bashkortostan Republic. Although official social policy statements 
support the family, the facts and the realities of life such as comparative death 
rates and birth rates, and the decrease in longevity overall indicate the 
opposite (see Tables 1, 2, 3 and 5). The real policy attitude towards the family 
demonstrates non-professionalism in the state and management spheres and 
a neglect of patriotic interest in their own people’s fate. In this way, measures 
carried out in 1998 during the Bashkortostan Republic’s “Year of the Family’ 
were populistic, politicized and highly fragmented, doubling expenditure on 
social care of the population without solving the severe family problems of 
the region. To compare the claims of the policy and the actual realities see 
Tables 2, 3 and 6. 

The mass alcoholization of Russian society is one of its main social 
characteristics as a modern society and is leading to the rapid degeneration 
of the population. Russia occupies a ‘leading’ place among developed coun- 
tries of the world in alcohol consumption and the Bashkortostan Republic 
not only has the highest level of drinking but is also one of the leading 
Russian regions for mass production of alcoholic products. 

In the following an analysis of some demographic data typifying the 
family as an institution in Australia, Russia and Bashkortostan! is giveñ. As 
we see, over a 10-year period Russia and Bashkortostan experienced a decline 
with respect to such crucial features of the family as birth rates (Table 2), 
death rates (Table 3), divorce (Table 4), marriage rates (Iable 5) and the 
average length of human life.? In Australia, there were no such rapid changes 
and this reflects its goal-directed, professional, social work and family policy. 
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Table 1 Domestic Violence in Russia and the USA 








Russia USA‘ 
Women murdered in domestic violence 15,000 1300 
in 2000 
Women murdered per million in the 100 5 
population 


The number of women in prison who killed Steadily rising Steadily reducing 
their husbands as a result of being battered 


by them 
The number of women murdered every day 42 4 
by husbands or boyfriends 
Average economic situation of the family Poverty Economically stable 
National policy against domestic violence Absent Present 
Network of national (state) coalitions Only at the Well-developed 
against domestic violence, NGOs, shelters, beginning with 
hot-lines just a very few 

organizations 
Use of restraining orders to protect family Absent Present 


members from domestic violence 


a The American data are at http: / /endabuse.org 


Table 2 Crude Birth Rate per 1000 Population 





Australia Russia Bashkortostan 
1985 15.4 16.6 21.0 
1995 14.1 9,3 11.2 


Table 3 Crude Death Rate per 1000 Population 
Australia Russia Bashkortostan 


1985 7.9 11.3 9.9 
1995 7.1 15.0 12.0 
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Table 4 Crude Divorce Rate per 1000 Population 


Australia Russia Bashkortostan 
1985 27 4.2 2.5 
1995 2.8 4,5 3.7 


Table 5 Crude Marriage Rate per 1000 Population 


Australia Russia Bashkortostan 
1985 7.4 10.6 11.4 
1995 6.1 7.3 7.3 


Table 6 Life Expectancy at Birth 


Australia (1991) Russia (1995) Bashkortostan (1995) 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
74.4 80.3 58 72.0 60.1 73.1 


Domestic Violence as an Aspect of Discrimination against 
Women (Comparing Russia and America) 


The question of domestic violence inevitably touches intimacy and private 
life. Much attention has been paid to the public aspects of the “transition” in 
the post-Soviet period. Much less attention has been paid to private life. A 
total of 331,815 cases of violence against women were reported in Russia in 
1993; some 14,500 women were killed by their husbands or boyfriends; 
57,000 Russian women were severely injured or permanently handicapped 
by domestic violence. In 1994, there were 565,000 crimes reported against 
women, nearly a 70 percent increase since 1993. These statistics refer of 
course only to the cases that went to court.? Every day, 36,000 women are 
beaten by their husbands or partners.! 

Spouse assault would not happen without the tacit agreement of society 
that women are owned by men. More than 15,000 women were killed by 
their husbands in Russia in 1999. Family violence kills as many women each 
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year as the total number of Russians who died during the 10 years of war in 
Afghanistan. In Russia, 100 women per million are murdered by boyfriends 
or husbands, as compared to five women per million in the US, that is 20 
times less than in Russia. Every day, 42 women are murdered by boyfriends 
or husbands in Russia (Table 1). 

The differences between these countries is a result of long-time public 
and governmental activity against domestic violence in the USA. From the 
1960s onwards, the women's movement radically changed the attitudes of the 
public and authorities towards domestic violence issues in the US, shifting 
them from patriarchal to gender equality. The result is a well-developed, 
state-supported network of different agencies working on preventing 
domestic violence, rehabilitating victims and educating abusers. 

In Russian society, domestic violence is still a private problem for private 
families. But the role of women is becoming more and more significant as an 
equal partner in labour and in the family. Nowadays, being better educated,” 
working in a paid labour force as well as being responsible for the well-being 
of children and housework, women in Russia can no longer tolerate being 
victims in their own families. 

Recent studies show that one in five women is the victim of such violence 
as the threat of being hit or injured by something thrown at her (Bodrova 
and David, 2001). According to the family survey carried out in 1999 in 
Bashkortostan, every fifth family experiences violence, usually caused by a 
man. A lot of families experience verbal and physical child abuse, rape in 
marriage, marital murder and incest. Recent data show the increase in the 
number of women committed to prison for having killed their violent 
husband in order to protect themselves and their children. 

In Russian society, domestic violence has common roots with such abuse 
within other male-dominated societies as well as features specific to contem- 
porary socioeconomic crises in the country. 

Russian tolerance of domestic violence comes from the lack of men 
compared to women within the population. Many men died in the Second 
World War, Stalin’s repression and the Chechnya War. Also, Russian men die 
much earlier than women. 

Nevertheless, slogans such as “Even though he beats me, does not work, 
and is an alcoholic, he is a husband of mine”, and “If he beats me it means he 
loves me” are prevalent. Here is a characteristic example of that mentality. 


A 35-year-old woman called the Hotline. She was crying. Her story. She has 
been married for five years. This is her second marriage. She has a seven-year- 
old son from her first marriage. The reason for her calling the Hotline was her 
husband's behaviour. Since the beginning of their marriage he has not worked, 
has abused alcohol, had a sexual relationship with another woman, and after 
meeting up with this woman he comes home and beats his wife. The question 
was “Why does he behave in this way? Does he love me?” 
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In most cases police do not interfere in domestic violence situations, 
counting them as ‘private family business’. We have also heard stories where 
police officers are themselves family abusers and where women have been 
raped by police officers investigating their rape call. These facts are also 
confirmed by other publications (Bodrova and David, 2001). 

Russian men who are prone to violence often refuse to see their actions 
as criminal and they receive more understanding than condemnation from 
the police, who regularly fail to file complaints about what they call these 
‘private family affairs’. Victims of domestic violence remain alone with their 
problems. 


An 18-year-old girl called the Hotline. She had been raped by a group of her 
peers. She had done all that is officially required in such a case: she had reported 
it to the police, and had a medical examination. But the police officer 
“suggested” she should take back her allegation because she “could get into 
bigger trouble”. After that “suggestion” the girl committed suicide. 


Studies show that 80 percent of female victims of rape who commit suicide 
do it during the police or judicial investigation (Rosstya: nasilie v sem'e — 
nasilie v obshestve, 2002: 8). 

Among all the calls to the Hotline, those relating to domestic violence 
were the third largest group, after alcoholism and adultery. The proportion 
of those ringing the Hotline in Ufa over a six-year period (1994-2000) 
complaining about domestic violence was 6 percent (1800). Most of these 
callers were women (87 percent) and 13 percent were men. Thirty-two 
percent of the callers were young girls and boys, 10-19 years old, suffering 
physical abuse from parents. Thirty percent were women suffering violent 
abuse from their partners; 22 percent were calling about violence in youth 
peer groups; 12 percent said that they had been raped; 7 percent were elderly 
people being physically abused by adult children. In most cases, we Hotline 
counsellors felt helpless, unable to give any real aid to the victims. 

At the moment there is no system of rendering assistance to family 
members injured by various forms of violence. No model training manuals 
exist for social workers. Only six shelters exist in the whole of Russia. There 
are no shelters yet in Moscow and Ufa. As the saying goes, “slowly but surely” 
public understanding about the destructive and discriminative nature of 
domestic violence is emerging We can see it in the growth of the women's 
movement, women’s NGOs, crisis centres and governmental support in 
some cities, for example Sergiev Posad and Nizhny Tagil (Barker, n.d). But 
despite these positive signs, governmental conservatism is the main obstacle 
to the process of eliminating domestic violence. Recent governmental actions 
in Bashkortostan prove that in spite of positive tendencies in Moscow and 
other central Russian regions, the process of recognition of the domestic 
violence problem is very far behind. The first Hotline in Ufa was closed 
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down by the regional authorities in 1999, as was the first and only Family 
Centre in 2003.6 The reason for this was a “lack of financial resources”; so said 
officials of the richest oil-gas industrial region in Russia. 


Domestic Violence as a Cause of Social Orphanhood 


Today's children are tomorrow's citizens. The problem of protecting 
children's rights in conditions of economic and social crisis, with a trend 
towards increasing domestic violence, is becoming extremely urgent in 
Russia. By 1996, there was a widespread problem of child homelessness and 
abandonment in the country. 

The fundamental international legal document dealing with the protec- 
tion of children's rights and improvement of the situation of children — the 
UN Convention on the Rights of the Child — came into force in the Russian 
Federation in September 1990. Unfortunately, only some of the 42 items that 
comprise the Convention are respected. In its Concluding Remarks on their 
report on the Russian Federation, the UN Committee on the Rights of the 
Child noted Russia’s efforts to consolidate the legal framework designed to 
protect the rights of the child and the importance of the establishment of the 
office of the Human Rights Commissioner and the offices of the Children's 
Rights Commissioners in the member entities of the Russian Federation. 

One huge obstacle to dealing with the problem is the absence of a state- 
based system for monitoring and identifying social orphanhood cases in 
Russia. Thus there are still no definitive statistics about the number of street 
children. According to different information sources, the level of social 
orphanhood in Russia varies from hundreds of thousands up to 5 million 
children (Informatsiya o sostoyanti, 2002; Brutman, 1994; “V otvete sa 
budushee”, 2001). These data suggest a figure that may be as high as 8 percent 
of the total child population in Russia. Consequently, there are no exact 
statistics of social orphanhood in Bashkortostan. As a result of the lack of 
social state care for this population of children we have a sharp increase in 
child and teenager drug addiction, prostitution and crime. Child delinquency 
soon turns into organized adult crime. Domestic violence is a major cause of 
social orphanhood. 

There are cost-effective ways to help families cope with difficulties. A 
new approach in the Child Welfare System (such as social services, daycare, 
fostering, shelters, support for families in trouble) could improve the situ- 
ation. Recently, more than 2000 shelters and centres appeared in Russian 
cities (National Report, 2001: 9), but the problem has became much more 
severe and widespread and demands new approaches. 

Moreover, children are witnesses of violence. Their young age does not 
protect them against the lasting effects of witnessing violence. These children 
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are traumatized by this and suffer severe, long-term psychological conse- 
quences. 

The pilot federal project “The Formation of the Children’s Rights 
Commissioner Institution in the Russian Federation” has been underway 
since 1998 in six Russian regions, under the initiative of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Development of the Russian Federation. The main result 
of the project is to conclude that a Regional Institution of the Children’s 
Rights Commissioner needs to be established in the member entities of the 
Russian Federation, including Bashkortostan as a pressing requirement. 


Types of Domestic Violence 


There is lack of studies of types of abusive relationship (domestic violence) 
in Russian academia. Most foreign studies show four types of domestic 
abuse: physical, emotional, sexual and economic (the partner’s control over 
money). Research says that in most cases all the types of relationship abuse 
accompany aggression in the home. Among those who applied for psycho- 
logical help, most mentioned physical and sexual abuse.” The reason is that 
domestic violence in the Russian family is still considered from the perspec- 
tive of physical abuse. Verbal and economic humiliation in most cases is 
counted as a ‘normal’ form of spouse relationship. 


Economic Inequality as a Factor in Domestic Violence 


One of the reasons why battered women in Russia do not get out of abusive 
relationships is economic dependence and a shortage of housing. Women in 
Russia are very dependent. This has happened over the past years because a 
lot of women do not work. In Soviet times, that was not the case. Everyone 
worked under the same conditions. Now a man (in most cases, a so-called 
‘new Russian’) often forces his wife to leave her job to take care of him and 
their children. And then when she wants to leave him she is unable to divorce 
him because she owns nothing and faces obstacles in finding a job and has 
no hope of earning money. Economic control as a type of domestic violence 
is a widespread phenomenon in the Russian family. 

Every third victim of domestic violence mentioned the economic abuse 
that accompanies the other types of domestic violence (physical abuse, 
psychological humiliation, sexual assault). 

In the Russian case there is a specific economic phenomenon that 
provokes domestic violence — poverty. The increasing social tension in the 
Bashkortostan Republic is due to the sudden impoverishment of the people. 
Poverty is the major characteristic of the republic. In 1995, spending on 
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nourishment in Russia was 52 percent of consumer expenditure, in Bash- 
kortostan, 50.7 percent. According to international indices, if expenditure on 
nourishment is 50 percent or higher, this means an ‘extremely low level of 
living wages’. According to research conducted under TACIS,® more than 
one-half of households in the republic (62.4 percent) save money on food, 
and try to feed themselves frugally and often very poorly; 47 percent of. 
incomes in Bashkortostan households in 1996 were categorized as below a 
living wage, and poverty is especially typical for homes with children. In 
most cases, poverty affects the women and children, and most of all one- 
parent families. The average salary in Bashkortostan in 1999 was the second 
lowest among states in the Urals region, while food prices were at the highest 
level. Eighty percent of unemployment related to women aged 35-50 years. 
The average salary of a woman is 30-40 percent less than men earn. Economic 
dependency is a main reason why women must put up with an abusive 
partner. 

Among the women who called the Hotline concerning domestic 
violence, half of them (50 percent) indicated that the reason they do not leave 
the abuser is their economic dependency and lack of housing. We need to 
point out that the economical subject should be studied in more detail. There 


is a lack of such studies in Russia. 


Recognizing the Signs 


Domestic violence is a common problem that does not get as much attention 
as is necessary. It has been estimated that 50 percent of the injuries that bring 
women to the accident and emergency room are the result of domestic 
violence. Battery and rape are two common forms of abuse. Most men who 
batter women share similar characteristics. They generally tend to be 
insecure, frustrated, jealous, possessive, and switch from periods of abuse to 
periods of affection. There is a dominant cycle of abuse that exists, despite 
the many variant factors within relationships. The abusive cycle contains 
three parts: 


1. A buildup of tension that may include minor acts of violence, verbal 
abuse, bitting or breaking objects. 

2. An explosion of violence such as punching, kicking, choking or assault 
with a weapon or knife. 

3. A feeling of remorse in which he begs forgiveness and promises never 
do it again. Usually he will be kind and considerate until the tension 
builds up again. 


According to recent investigations, one out of every seven women declared 


that her partner was physically abusing her (had pushed, kicked or slapped 
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her), the bitter truth that “He hits you because he loves you’ is being 
confirmed (Bodrova and David, 2001: 1-2; Lambroschini, n.d.). 


Who is the Batterer? 


There is no single profile of a batterer. They come from all ages, religions, 
nations and socioeconomic levels. What they have in common is the need to 
assert power and control over their partner through abusive patterns of behav- 
iour.? As a rule these are people who have been abused and humiliated as 
children themselves, or have been constantly witnesses to abuse. If there were 
always fights at home and the mother was always expecting to be beaten, the 
result is to grow up in the strong belief that physical violence is normal. 

Domestic violence is a result of stereotypes in social morals and attitudes. 
Studies confirm that our boys are raised to understand that a boy cannot cry, 
cannot cook and cannot do “women's” jobs because ‘men do not do that’. A 
boy should fight because ‘a man should be able to stand up for himself’. So 
the boy grows up: tearless and without compassion.!° As an adult he is dis- 
satisfied, anxious, convinced that it is unmanly to complain. Thus he does 
not know how to express anxiety; nobody teaches him how to socialize, to 
understand his feelings. Thus anxiety is converted to anger and dissatisfaction 
with those closest to him. 

It is often considered that a man should be the provider and the master 
and his wife should obey him. He wants to control her every move. If she 
visits a female friend or parents or sister it means she does not love him, is 
trying to leave him, her relatives do not like him and so on. So the woman 
gradually loses all her social contacts. Her husband becomes a family god and 
a power in everything. He thinks: she is mine and she will stand anything. 


Is Divorce a Positive Solution? 


It is often difficult for women to get out of an abusive relationship because 
of fear, economic dependence or lack of support from family and friends. 
Among those suffering from some kind of violence, the highest proportion 
are married women. Women living in a cohabitation relationship suffer from 
violence to a considerably less extent than married ones. Divorced women 
or women about to divorce find themselves in a most dangerous situation. 
They suffer a more serious kind of violence committed by the partner or ex- 
husband than do married ones: they are more frequently threatened with 
knives or other weapons. Living with parents diminishes the probability of 
violence committed by the husband or partner as compared with women in 
their own apartment. 
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Russian poverty displays itself first of all by a lack of housing. Studies 
show that there are a lot of former spouses who continue to live together 
because they have an apartment that they cannot exchange (for two separate 
ones). They are already divorced but they cannot separate. Such a situation 
can even exacerbate violence. The ex-husband actually feels that he is beyond 
the law since he is not a husband anymore."! 


A 38-year-old woman is calling the Hotline. She is explaining her problem. A 
year ago she got divorced from her abusive, alcoholic husband. Since then the 
relationship with the former spouse is much worse. They live in a one-room 
apartment with their 17-year-old son and still cannot split up because of this 
small apartment. The former husband since the divorce feels himself ‘free of 
responsibility’ and started going out with other women, inviting them to visit 
his apartment ‘as he is a single man and has no any obligations towards his 


former family’. 


Domestic violence is one of the factors which influence relationships 
between couples, reproductive behaviours and, finally, fertility. It is import- 
ant to establish and support centres where women can obtain assistance if 
they are victims of domestic violence and to ensure that women’s health 
providers are aware of the problem and know how to handle cases when they 
encounter victims. 

Women stay in an abusive relationship for the following reasons: fear of 
retaliation or death; desire to preserve their family, fear of losing custody of 
the children; financial dependence; and emotional dependence. 


Domestic Violence Legislation and Social Intolerance as 
Mechanisms for Reducing Domestic Violence 


Domestic violence victims face indifference from the police. We always ask 
our callers if they have applied to the police for help, and they often say that 
the police usually reply that only when the family quarrel ends in murder 
will they intervene and start an investigation. 

Recent studies show that in spite of recognizing the Convention on 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW), the 
Duma has still not passed a law against domestic violence — a law which 
would define the responsibilities of teachers, doctors and legal institutions. 
The Russian authorities acknowledge the level of violence against women but 
have done little to address the problem. Russian law still does not recognize 
domestic violence as a crime. Researchers say that ‘it is no secret that situ- 
ations like the following can and do occur: a battered woman calls [the] police 
and hears “I’m not going to deal with small stuff between your and your 
husband. 1 have more serious business than yours — a few murders on my 
hands”.’ The police fail to understand that the action of non-interference 
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might result in the next murder they are called to investigate.!? In addition, 
existing Russian legislation usually favours the man’s side in domestic 
violence. Even in cases where divorce is sought by the wife because of 
domestic violence, the law does not provide for her to receive any alimony. 
Because there is no place for woman to live, shortage of housing is a major 
factor as to why leaving a violent husband is often impossible. 

What family is completely free of domestic violence? If both sides are 
equal any disputes can be settled peacefully by argument and persuasion. 

Among the 1800 callers who rang the Ufa Hotline concerning domestic 
violence, only a few of them had the strength to start court proceedings. The 
others do not believe in court protection. Home violators who beat or rape 
their family members are unlikely to face prosecution. The crimes of child 
beating and sexual molestation of infants, young children and teenagers in 
the home would not take place if children were not seen as the property of 
their parents. 

In the US, a core component of society’s activity against domestic 
violence is legislation and social intolerance. The restriction order (the order 
for protecting family members from domestic violence) has a significant 
impact in protecting victims against abusers. This approach has altered the 
police’s philosophy towards community-oriented activity. Thus American 
society is intolerant toward acts of violence and the police make a great 
contribution by working against domestic violence. American police are well 
trained in responding to domestic violence. As has been seen, one result is 
that the number of murdered women is 20 times less than that in Russia. The 
number of men murdered by their wife in cases where the wives have 
defended themselves and their children is rapidly decreasing in the US. 
Compare Russia, where the number of women in prison for killing their 
abusive husband in order to protect their children and themselves is steadily 
increasing. 


Summary and Basic Conclusions 


We can summarize our research into domestic violence in Russia as follows: 


1. Economic dependency and housing shortages are the main reasons why 
women do not leave abusive husbands, having no other place to live. 

2. It is often difficult for women to get out of an abusive relationship 
because of fear, economic dependence or lack of support from family and 
friends. 

3. There is a lack of shelters, crisis centres, hotline services, a responsive 
judicial system and public education, the absence of an adequate law 
which protects family victims. 
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4. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


These acts of violence would be regarded as serious crimes but because 
they occur within the family and usually in the privacy of the home, 


people are reluctant to ‘interfere’. 


. The Russian women’s liberation movement has swept aside the 


hypocrisy that previously enveloped the family unit and covered up the 
crimes within it. 


. Until recently, the discussion of domestic violence problems has been 


anathema in Russia. Domestic violence in Russian society is a ‘little 
secret’ which needs to be told. 


. Domestic violence (beating, rape and murder of wives, the battering and 


sexual molestation of children) is faced with the apathy of friends, family, 
police and the courts. 


. The home is the most dangerous place in Bashkortostan for members of 


a family. A person of any age and either sex is far more likely to be 
subject to physical attack in the home than on the street. 


. Western societies have achieved greater success in dealing with domestic 


violence and now there is a system of state help for children psycho- 
logically harmed by their experiences of violence and sexual abuse. 

The role of the woman in the Bashkir family has been changing. The 
process of emancipation destroys the patriarchal ethos which decrees 
that women belong to the family and housework. But the Muslim 
tradition of the Bashkirs and Tartars, major ethnic groups in the region, 
still has an impact and shapes male behaviour oriented to dominatio 
within the family. 
Men initiate the violence most of the time. Violence on the part of 
women occurs in acts of self-protection or in retaliation. 

Violence within the family reflects broader patterns of violent behaviour. 
Most of the oppressors were violent with others and had episodes of 
violence of a non-domestic kind. 

The situation is much worse because a large number of domestic violence 
episodes go unreported. 

Domestic violence involves children, spouses, siblings and the elderly. 
Domestic violence is a dominant factor in social orphanhood, causing 
children to leave their families. 

There is an urgent need for legislative reforms and implementation at the 
national level in accordance with international instruments (CEDAW and 
its Protocol, the Declaration and the Action Programme of the Vienna 
Conference on Human Rights [section II, para. 38], the UN Convention 
on the Rights of the Child) to ensure that personal, civil, family and 
criminal legislation provides protection to victims of family violence. 


The social histories of Bashkir and Russian families have common roots. In 
spite of the differences in ethnic, cultural and religious features, there has 
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been an interpenetration of their respective cultures. It can be observed in 
the language and behaviour in intermarriages. The Russian family, including 
that of Bashkortostan, is deeply rooted in traditional culture and historical 
conservatism. 


A way forward to reduce social aggression and thus family violence 


could be provided by improving family life, stabilizing the socioeconomic 
situation and supporting the women’s movement. We can define these activi- 
ties taken together as being actions for human rights in Russia, reducing 


aggression within our society as a necessary and inevitable part of democ- 
racy building. 


11. 


Recommendations for Russian Policy-Makers 


. It is clear that the non-performance of social functions relating to the 


family leads to a weakening of the inner family, deepening the problems 
it faces and leading inevitably to entropy of the family institute itself. 


. A modern approach to settling the problem of the family must first of all 


come from the concept of the ‘healthy family’, which inevitably places 
family values at the top of social values, and women’s role is a core of those 
values. Governmental decisions must respect the interests of the family. 


. Improving family life, stabilizing the socioeconomic situation and 


supporting the women’s movement will be a basis for reducing social 
aggression and thus family violence. These activities together will consti- 
tute a family social policy which should be worked out in Russia as a 
means of building a democratic society. 


. Law-makers should make legislation to protect victims, particularly the 


introduction of restriction orders. 


. The activity against domestic violence should start with the mass media 


raising our levels of intolerance against domestic violence, and the 


building of a network of shelters, agencies and hotlines. 


. Training police in a community-oriented philosophy so that they respond 


to incidences of domestic violence and prioritize the needs of the victim. 


. Training social workers, teachers and doctors to respond adequately in 


cases of domestic violence. 


. Supporting local women’s actions against domestic violence. 
. Developing systems for holding abusive men accountable. 
. Addressing domestic violence through the funding of programmes that 


engage police, lawyers, physicians, mental health workers, social 
workers, politicians and NGO activists. 

Establishing the Regional Institutions of the Children’s Rights Commis- 
sioner so that it becomes a mechanism for reducing domestic violence 
and at the same time reducing the level of social orphanhood. 
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Notes 


1 Australian data are given because this country is one of the world’s leading 
countries in terms of the level of development of its social policy, including its 
family policies. The author visited Australia in 1996-7 on a scientific/practical 
business trip and is considering the possibility of doing comparative analysis on 
the family in Russia and Australia. 

2 The sources of the statistical data were as follows: the Australian Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Goskomstat Rossiskoy Federatsyi, Goskomstat Respubliky Bashkortostan. 

3 See data at: www.isar.org/isar/archive/ST/RUdviolence461.html 

4 See data at: www.hrea.org/lists/hr-headlines/markup/msg00897.html 

5 According to official data the number of women with university and college 
education is 15 percent higher than men. 

6 As mentioned earlier, the author was a director and family counsellor at the 
Family Centre and Hotline in Bashkortostan. 

7 Data from the Family Centre in Ufa, where the author was director. 

8 Created in 1991, the TACIS programme is the European Community’s main 
instrument to establish cooperation with the countries of Eastern Europe, the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, ie. Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyz Republic, Moldova, the Russian Federation, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Ukraine and Uzbekistan. The programme, consisting mainly of 
technical assistance, is based on Council Regulation (EC, Euratom) No. 99/2000, 
which sets out the objectives of promoting the transition to a market economy 
and reinforcing democracy and the rule of law in partner states (see europa.eu.int). 

9 See www.jewishwomen.org/relationship-abuse/ 

10 See www.geocities.com/Athens/2533/crises.com 

11 See www.rferl.org 

12 See ‘Domestic Violence in Russia’, at: amnesty.org.uk/justiceforallimrussia/ 
action/iwd/action/domestic.shtml; and ‘SOS against a Background of Love’, at: 
www.geosities.com/athens/2533/crises.html 
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A! the core of present-day globalization is the problematique of the global 
and the local. Amid the debate that emerges on this subject there is 
generally much passion and less thoughtful analysis. The problem itself, of 
course, 1s hardly new, only the form in which it confronts us. The “local” can 
be the family, the tribe, the state (as in states rights in the USA), and the 
nation, each in contest with the other and all potentially now against the 
global. With the global entailing a major time/space compression, it is hardly 
surprising that the local” requires a new location” in our thinking, as well as 
in our everyday life. 

The problem itself is deeply rooted in the origins of classical sociology. 
There we find the attempt to analyze the nature of social bonds sitting at the 
center of inquiry. Implicit in this attempt is the concern with the global and 
the local, though not expressed in these explicit terms. When Tónnies, for 
example, writes of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, he is intuiting the later 
arguments on our subject. The same is true of Simmel, when he speaks of the 
difference between the mentality of the small town and the metropolis. 
Durkheim posits the issue in terms of a society based on division of labor 
and one grounded in religious forms of life. Weber's emphasis, of course, is 
on the market, which he tells us is “a relationship which transcends the 
boundaries of neighborhood, kinship, group, or tribe’, and obviously has 
powerful effects on what it creates and what it has transcended (Weber, 1978: 
637). 

By the second half of the 20th century, the terms of discourse had shifted 
and the dichotomy global and local emerged. This is now one of the major 
new ways in which the concept of social bonds is discussed. Present-day soci- 
ologists such as Roland Robertson, John Urry, and Sylvia Walby, to name 
just a few, are carrying on the older tradition. They are doing so in the light 
of present-day globalization, whose transcendence of established boundaries 
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has been foreshadowed in the phrase quoted above from Max Weber. The 
connection between the past debates and the present ones obviously presses 
itself upon us. 

It is also true that this debate has been carried on in regard to other, 
related subjects: cosmopolitanism, civilization, modernity, these other 
frigates of thought on which we try to navigate the currents of social exist- 
ence, also raise the issue of the near and the far, the particular and the 
universal, the us and the them. Cosmopolitanism especially bears on the 
topic, and will need to be brought into the discussion as we seek to situate 
our loyalties. Though we glance further at it, our main focus here is on what 
the sociologist Roland Robertson (1992: 173-4) has provocatively labeled 
‘glocalization’, the way in which the global and the local intertwine.! 

That ‘way’ can be manifold, for there is no single set of relations. What 
can be said of the US, for example, may not be said, say, of Japan. The global 
may be more or less the same in both countries, but the relation to it of the 
local varies greatly. This poses a challenge for me. In this article I make general 
statements having mostly the American example in mind. I do so in the belief 
that my preference for the global and even the national over the local as a 
source of the moral holds true even while I recognize that there are qualifi- 
cations that may be required in regard to various situations. For example, 
‘public’ in Japan is equated with bureaucrats, who place self-interest and 
narrow views over the general good. Thus, there is a strong movement in that 
country to decentralize government power and strengthen local autonomy, in 
the belief that the local will better represent the good of the people.’ 

In this case, we are told, the local expresses itself through NPOs (non- 
profit organizations), for the local legislators, like their national counterparts, 
often malfunction. As of 1996, there were around 86,000 of these NPOs. 
Spurred into existence by the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake in 1995, and 
the inadequate response on the national level, as well as by an aging popu- 
lation whose needs were ignored at that same level, resort was to NPOs as 
an expression of local autonomy. Thus, it would seem, the local is the site of 
the highest morality. 

Without going into further details, I merely enter two caveats to this 
conclusion. The first is that such higher morality is not found in the local 
governing bodies, which are little better in this respect than the national 
bodies. It is based, rather, on NPOs; and these are offspring of the global 
imperative. As one scholar puts it, ‘the trend toward globalization ... is a 
critical factor in Japan's decentralization process.’ As he goes on, “while 
globalization exposes the smaller regions of the world to the global market- 
place, its values may take precedence over local values so that, when a 
country’s political, economic, and developmental activities become global- 
ized, the national government may cease to be dominant’ (Shun’ichi, 2003: 
23). 
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If I read this author correctly, it is globalization that opens the way to 
the better localism of the NPOs, by weakening the competence and reach of 
the nation-state. In short, what starts out looking like a contradiction to the 
thesis that 1 advance ın the rest of this article ends up being simply a qualifi- 
cation of its details. Other, comparative studies would be useful to see if the 
same result would hold, but that is not the task I undertake here. Rather, 
having flagged some of the complications that adhere to my subject, I turn 
now to the exposition of the thesis I wish to advance concerning the values 
to be attached to the global and the local. 

My inquiry is into two parts of the problem. Why, I ask, is one or the 
other, the global or the local, preferable? Why not, in fact, accept that each 
carries its virtues and vices within itself? In this part of our inquiry, I argue 
that there is a myth of the virtuous local that causes us to overlook its atten- 
dant evils. Thus, an unbalanced picture results. In the next part of my inquiry, 
I try to look at some of the ‘facts’, i.e. the actual manifestations of the local 
and the global, in their conjunctions. This is, of course, an unending inquiry, 
as shown by our Japanese example. As I have remarked elsewhere, the global 
can only exist in terms of the local; it does not float somewhere above the 
earth (except figuratively). 


2 


What is this globalization of which we speak? A good starting definition is 
offered by Sylvia Walby. She speaks of it as ‘a process of increased density 
and frequency of ... international or global social interactions relative to 
local or national ones’ (Walby, 2003). Here the global-local issue, presented 
in terms of ‘social interactions’, is made the heart of the definition. Yet Walby 
wishes to disclaim the notion of ‘supraterritoriality’ to be found in so many 
other definitions of globalization, for she insists that ‘global processes still 
have a territorial component’. Fleshing out her definition, Walby identifies 
its causes as ‘the increased power of global capital markets; the rise of new 
information and communication technologies; and the rise of a new hegemon 
which creates the conditions for increased trade’ (Walby, 2003). 

Elsewhere, I have given a definition of globalization in more historical 
terms, emphasizing such elements as the step out into space, the satellites that 
make possible instantaneous communication, a space/time compression that 
has been building up for the past few centuries, the study of the environment 
as both a global and a local ‘happening’, the nuclear power that can leap over 
the territorial boundaries hitherto thought secure, the multinational corpor- 
ations, whose operations transcend the national lines on the map, which is 
why they are called multinational, and a host of other factors, such as human 
rights, world music, global consumerism and so forth.? This expanded 
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definition of globalization has the advantage of constituting a research 
project. We can inquire in detail into each of these factors, and into the 
synchronicity and synergy that exist among them. 

A definition such as Walby's, however, has the virtue of being more 
restricted and more germane to the particular problem of the global and the 
local. It allows us entrance to our subject by a recognizable portal: a door 
opening on a theory of social interaction. It connects us to a large literature 
that takes as its object the way people construct social bonds. The idea of 
social bonds, mentioned earlier as the core of the discipline of sociology, 
mainly only comes forth, consciously, in the West in the 17th century, when 
the concept of society emerges, and is followed in the next century by 
nationalism and the nation-state, the revival of discussions about cosmo- 
politanism and the reification of the notion of civilized into the abstract 
noun, civilization, all in the face of an impending democratic and industrial 
revolution that threatens to break all connections between man and man (not 
to mention God and Nature). One further result, of course, is the ‘birth’ of 
sociology, the discipline that gives its name to the journal in which Walby's 
article appears.* 

There is one more piece of apparatus I wish to erect before turning fully 
to our subject. It is the structure of thought that emphasizes expression of 
the global and the local in terms of the universal and the particular. Where 
18th-century cosmopolitans grasped the universal as their particular form of 
identity, early romantics identified themselves in terms of the particular itself. 
It is, they argue, the non-generalizable, the non-calculable, the non-repeat- 
able that characterizes life as against the sterile expressions of the universal 
and the mechanical. The sound of the battle, for example, is heard in the 
comments by Georg Forster, the Swiss-German anthropologist, who had 
accompanied Captain Cook on his voyages in the South Seas, and who wrote 
a fragment on Indian poetry called ‘On Local and Universal Culture’ (1791). 
Taking a firm stand, Forster wrote that “The local, the specific, the peculiar 
must melt into the universal, if the prejudices of partiality are to be 
vanquished. Universality has taken the place of the particular European char- 
acter, and ... [the latter] can be styled as the representative of the entire 
species.” To the romantics, of course, such a view was anathema. 

Change the words a bit, and we are engaged today in the battle of the 
global and the local. In place of the romantics, we can place postmodernists. 
Many of them, too, extol the particular, emphasize the relativity of things and 
distrust the universal and the global. They stand opposed to a meta-narrative 
that claims to tell a story of progress, of modernization, in which globaliz- 
ation is merely the latest version of modernization. For postmodernists of 
this persuasion, there is virtue only in the local and the particular, as they are 
seen to refuse to give way before the sharp razor of reason and rationaliz- 
ation. 
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In one sense, plus ça change, plus ça reste, as the preceding suggests. In 
the battle of the global and the local there is for the historian a feeling of déja 
vu. Yet, to take this view would be to ignore what is new in this contest, and 
to neglect attention to the particulars that characterize the present-day 
process (or processes) of globalization. The past gives us a comparative 
vantage point, a historical context, in which to place our latest developments. 
It cannot substitute, however, for a fresh inquiry into the ‘happenings’ of our 
own time, at the core of which resides a particular problem, that of the global 
and the local. 


3 


My impression is that, aside from a small group of ardent globalizers, the 
weight of general opinion is on the side of the local. Admirers of the local 
can find support in the words of de Tocqueville, who wrote that “The 
strength of free people resides in the local community. Local institutions are 
to liberty what primary schools are to science; they put it within the people’s 
reach’ (de Tocqueville, 1969: 63). In addition to being the bedrock of liberty, 
the local is seen as warm and reassuring, a home whose embrace protects one 
from the blasts of an outside and threatening world. It can take the form of 
communitarianism, along with the other forms ranging from the family to 
the nation listed earlier. It can embrace the ‘habits of the heart’ as contrasted 
with the putative cold, sterile claims of the rational and universal. It can stand 
for roots in an era of broken ties and loyalties. In the terms of postmodern 
architecture, it can extol ‘place’ as against abstract space. 

I would like to concede all of these attributes and then argue that the 
local is also heavily freighted with the parochial and the limited. It is hardly 
news that the local is often self-centered in its concerns and hostile to needs 
outside itself. It also represents entrenched power, which defends its particu- 
lar interests in the name of locality. It misrepresents its own interests as well, 
by focusing on the short- rather than the long-term effects of its own actions. 
In so doing, it has an adverse effect in the longer run on other localities. 

How do we balance the virtues and vices of the local? Before attempt- 
ing this summation, we need to acquire much more knowledge about some 
of its actual manifestations. In the (re)counting that follows, I highlight the 
actual workings of the local vs the global in terms mainly of its negative 
features, while not forgetting the positive. 

It is a cliché that all politics are local. Implicit in this formulation is that 
particularist interests triumph over more general ones. Let us look at some 
examples of what is at play. An obviously heinous one is the decision by a 
tribal council in a Pakistani village that a young woman be raped in revenge 
for a crime allegedly committed by her brother. Such ‘local’ decisions are 
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generally overlooked by the government. Should they, or must a trans-local 
standard of justice be brought to bear on the case, representing a wider 
interest of society than that involved in the tribal council’s decision? 

This example, and countless others like it, are blatant and tendentious. It 
is obvious (except to fanatical relativists) that in such cases, a higher locality 
must step in to counter the narrowness of the particular local. Let us jump 
now to a much higher locality, in this case, the nation, and in this example 
the US. Local steel industry leaders and unionists prevailed on the Bush 
administration to undercut its own free trade policies, favoring globalization, 
in the name of political calculation. Local politics — for the Bush people 
needed the votes of these constituents in these critical rust belt states - won 
out over the interests of the general American consumer as well as the 
administration's general commitment to the global. 

Perhaps this was a good thing, and the promotion of the global in this 
case a false goal? Can the same thing be said of the case of Pakistan, where 
the country was originally rewarded for its posture vis-à-vis the September 
11 event by a waiving of duties and quotas on textiles and clothing, a waiver 
that was then rescinded under pressure from American law-makers from 
textile states? In a world where all politics is conceived of as being local, the 
woes of Pakistani workers are as nothing to the interests of a small minority 
of Americans, a case of the local triumphing not only over the global but the 
national. A similar story can be told about US trade with Chile and with 
countless other countries. 

The fact is that I could relate innumerable examples where the local has 
taken precedence over a more general interest, and where it is not self-evident 
that this is a good thing. Yet, such cases do not seem to give pause to those 
who proclaim the virtues of the local and its superiority over the more 
particular. 

Perhaps I can dramatize the conflict by taking up the case of slavery and 
civil rights in the US? Enshrined in the Constitution and defended in the 
name of states’ rights, slavery was held to be sacrosanct and protected from 
outside interference. Only the Civil War in the middle of the 19th century 
breached the sovereignty of the slave-owning states and bent them to a 
‘higher’ law, that of the larger nation. Was it justified? Many in the former 
Confederate states say ‘no’ and still cling to states’ rights, with their particu- 
lar state claiming precedent in some cases not only over the US but over even 
more local sovereignties within the state in question.f 

As is well known, even in defeat after 1865 local resistance to equality 
for blacks persisted in highly successful form in many of the Southern states. 
The civil war had to be renewed in the 20th century in the form of a civil 
rights movement. Sheltering behind the door of states’ rights, Arkansas, for 
example, refused to accept federally mandated requirements to end 
educational segregation. Only the sending of federal troops and marshals 
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ended the stand-off and imposed national standards over the local ones. 
Again, local sovereignty was invaded in the name of a higher morality and 
law. 

In short, as the examples so far given show, the local must often give way 
to a larger ‘local’. The national has its rights that the lesser locality knows 
not. The local cannot simply be a talisman to wave off all possible inter- 
vention by other forces. In thinking about the global and the local, perhaps 
the former must be thought of as simply the larger ‘local’ above the national 
one. If this is so, the former Yugoslavia may replace the former Southern 
states as our example, with no sovereign right to abuse its own people in 
violation of their ‘human’ rights. In fact, it is a situation such as the Yugoslav, 


and comparable ones, that insistently demand that we get right the equation 
between the global and the local. 


4 


There are two other examples, or aspects, of the global-local relation that 
need consideration before I try to make more sweeping statements. The first 
relates to the environment. The second takes up the way the global and the 
local produce results that then cycle back on one another, with the two being 
inextricably connected. 

Globalization and the environment is a complex and important topic. 1 
make only a few brief comments in regard to the role of the global and the 
local. I start by asking “What can be more global than the environment?’ Seen 
from space, the earth is a connected system. Its cloud cover is not just for 
one part but for the whole sphere. Winds on one part of the globe affect ocean 
currents in another. Satellites can now show us pictures illustrating how 
desertification and deforestation are spreading everywhere, and how carbon 
emissions affect the atmosphere, with consequences for ozone holes, global 
warming and related phenomena. Consequently, we now see, not just think 
the global. 

Yet the environment movement, for example, in the US was first driven 
in the 1960s by mostly local, domestic issues. In various accounts, these are 
listed as local air and water pollution, strip-mining, highway construction, 
noise pollution, dams and stream channelization, clear-cutting of forests, 
hazardous waste dumps, nuclear power plants, exposures to toxic chemicals, 
oil spills, suburban sprawl. In this grab bag, clearly some issues are particu- 
larly local — Love Canal would be one example — while others quickly can 
spread to the more global — for example, the nuclear and toxic spillovers. 

Nevertheless, the environment loomed as mostly a local problem in the 
period before the 1970s, with the US being a leader in the movement to deal 
with it. The notion of an Earth Day originated in that country. As the decade 
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unfolded, however, and as it became clearer that many of the environmental 
problems transcended the national boundaries, international, i.e. global, 
efforts expanded, and the US retreated from the larger scene. The tipping 
point may well have been the 1972 UN Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment, held in Stockholm. Whereas air pollution and waste disposal might still 
be adequately addressed at the local level, such other threats as fishery deple- 
tion, the spread of organic pollutants and climate change required coordi- 
nated action around the globe and at the hands of new global institutions and 
jurisdictions. Challenges such as those taking the form of the ‘tragedy of the 
commons” (while it is rational for one fisherman to take as large a catch as 
he can, everyone doing it produces disaster for fishermen in general) or of 
public goods (who pays for clean air and an intact ozone layer?), with their 
attendant free loaders, simply go beyond local solutions. 

In a problem area such as sketched above, it does little good to invoke 
the mantra of the local. Of course, where possible, one solves a local distress 
with local means. The local here can mean either the neighborhood, the 
region, or the national. What needs an act of imagination is to realize that the 
local in many situations today actually means the global. We need to hark 
back to the definition of globalization as “a process of increased density and 
frequency of ... social interactions”. Such social interaction may be greater 
with a global ‘neighbor’ across the seas than with the one who owns the 
adjacent lot to mine. Because the chains of connection with the former are 
lengthier in space and longer in time, and/or more abstract, they are harder 
to envision than those connecting me to the person next door.” They are, 
however, at least as important, and possibly more so. We, and especially legis- 
lators and leaders, must, it appears, raise our level of understanding to the 
level of actual global developments. 

My second example can be presented in even shorter form. What could 
be more domestic at first glance than the politics of the political parties in, 
say, France? How, then, can we see the hand of globalization in the far right 
party of Jean-Marie Le Pen? A moment's reflection suggests the answer. 
Immigration, whether in France or all the other European countries, is inti- 
mately tied to the local issues of a stagnant economy, high unemployment 
and the welfare system. Local voters are concerned with living standards, 
crime and foreigners. Immigrants are seen as the cause of the decline in all 
the indices related to the subjects listed above. Immigrants come from other 
parts of the globe. The syllogism is complete. 

The immigrants are the local result of the global, for, clearly, they are to 
a large extent a product of national decisions about tariffs, import quotas, etc. 
that ill-favor the development of the ‘native’ and ‘local’ country from which 
the immigrants come. If one throws in the policies of the WTO, the IMF and 
the World Bank, the picture darkens further. What I am trying to suggest 
with these broad, bold strokes is how the local affects the global, and the 
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global the local, and back and forth in a constant, almost Escher-like 
dynamic. The reality is ‘glocalization’, of a most complicated sort. But our 
knowledge and comprehension, or way of looking at the world, is often 
excruciatingly local. That vision, or lack of it, enters prominently into what 
we have identified as a global-local dynamic, making it difficult to deal with 
problems that are already difficult enough no matter on what level we tackle 
them. 


5 


Until the coming of the global, i.e. present-day globalization, the local found 
its antitheses in cosmopolitanism. Does this offer a source of identity that 
effectively transcends the local? Is it itself a result of local conditions? Does 
it offer the possibility of a belief system that can inform and improve the way 
the parochial and the political limit the possibilities for the general good? Or 
is cosmopolitanism a will-o’-the-wisp, floating too high above actual, local 
life to give effective guidance of any sort? To glimpse answers to such ques- 
tions we need to say more about cosmopolitanism itself. 

Its origins, as we well know, are in Greek antiquity. Its hero is Diogenes, 
who, in addition to looking for an honest man, dismissed the Greek polis as 
the source of meaning for himself and others, and in its place declared himself 
a citizen of the cosmos. Thus, the local is swept away as a place of attach- 
ment and identity. In its place is the world as a whole. Diogenes, the famous 
Cynic, was then followed by the Stoics, culminating a few centuries later in 
Marcus Aurelius. Emperor of the Roman Empire though he was, he declared 
that ‘my nature is rational and civic, my city and country ... is Rome’. But 
then he concluded, “as a man, the world’. In this hierarchy of identifications, 
it is the latter that is highest and the local that is of lesser importance. 

With the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, cosmopolitanism faded 
away, submerged in the rival ecumenism of Christianity, whose City was 
significantly not of this earth. Even more crushingly, cosmopolitanism 
disappeared in the feudal Middle Ages, where particular fealties reigned 
supreme. Emerging fitfully in the intervening centuries, it is not until the 18th 
that cosmopolitanism reassumes an important role in the discourse of phil- 
osophy and social existence. 

A good starting point for our understanding of 18th-century cosmo- 
politanism is the short entry in the Encyclopédie, “Cosmopolitain, ou 
COSMOPOLITE, (Gram. & Philosoph.)’. Reading it we are told that the 
cosmopolite is ‘un homme qui n’a point de demeure fixé’, or rather ‘un 
homme qui n’est étranger nulle part’. The term’s etymological roots in the 
Greek are given, and then its origin in antiquity is underlined by a last 
sentence, wherein we are told that an ancient philosopher, asked from whence 
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he came, answered, ‘Je suis Cosmopolite, c’est à dire citoyen de lunivers.” To 
which the writer of the entry adds, ‘Je préfère . . . ma famille à moi, ma patrie 
à ma famille, & le genre humain à ma patrie.” 

These brief allusions to the ‘history’ of cosmopolitanism can allow us to 
draw a few conclusions. The first is that it emerges from local conditions and 
can serve local purposes. In the case of Diogenes, he is seeking refuge from 
the political pressures and iniquities of the polis by appealing to a community 
outside and beyond it: mankind. (Christianity will do the same a few 
centuries later, but in religious rather than secular garb.) With the philosophes 
of the Enlightenment, cosmopolitanism becomes a belief system by which to 
measure the shortcomings of absolute monarchy. By claiming the only 
citizenship available to them, in the cosmos, the philosophes implicitly are 
laying claim to a more local citizenship as well. In this vein, cosmopolitan- 
ism can be viewed as an ideology, and one of its outcomes, though it is mainly 
a contributing cause, the French Revolution. 

Cosmopolitanism is also an aspiration. This is our second conclusion, 
and it points to the inspirational nature of the cosmopolitan vision. Rising 
above its local, ideological purposes, it offers a conviction that places the 
social bonds of humanity at large above those of family, city and state. 
Implicitly, it asks: why and how am I more connected to my immediate 
neighbors than to others at a greater distance? By the time of the Enlighten- 
ment, the social bonds in actuality were greatly extended, by trade, by tech- 
nical innovations and improvements in communication, and by a more 
tightly knit international system of states. The political implications of these 
developments were only partially recognized. The philosophes who embraced 
cosmopolitanism were ahead of their time, intuitively aware of the direction 
in which events were carrying humanity.® 

That direction has been toward globalization. Not deterministic, not 
fated, globalization has been developing out of systemic forces within the 
modern world. Economics has been a powerful propellant. One quotation 
from a debate on the Napoleonic Code of commerce highlights the direction 
in which humanity was headed. As a proponent of one clause in the Code 
exclaimed, “The bill of exchange has been invented. In the history of 
commerce this is an event almost comparable to the discovery of the compass 
and of America.... It has set free movable capital, has facilitated its move- 
ments, and has created an immense volume of credit. From that moment on, 
there have been no limits to the expansion of commerce other than that of 
the globe itself (quoted in Hirschman, 1977: 74; my emphasis). In the words 
of this little-known debater, long before Karl Marx made the expansion of 
the world market central to our understanding, the shadow of globalization 
stretches before us. 

Of course, an immense number of factors other than the purely 
economic (there is, in fact, no such thing) were to be involved in this 
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development. Nor is it an unimpeded development, of simply linear dimen- 
sions, one without interruptions or setbacks. Nevertheless, a general line of 
march can be detected in the history of the past few centuries. It is this march 
that has led us to our present consideration of the global and the local. And 
to our immediate consideration of cosmopolitanism as an earlier form of the 
supposed dichotomy. It is as part of this consideration that we must also note 
that cosmopolitanism as an intellectual commitment had faded and more or 
less disappeared as an ideology in the 19th century in the face of nationalism 
and internationalism. 

What about cosmopolitanism today, in a global epoch? It is startling to 
observe how a number of authors have attempted, so to speak, to capture 
cosmopolitanism for the local, i.e. to localize its universal reach. A number 
of quotations make this clear. The anthropologist Arjun Appadurai, for 
example, argues for a ‘cosmopolitan ethnography’ in his book Modernity at 
Large, whose subtitle is Cultural Dimensions of Globalization. By this he 
means the study of ‘lived experience in a globalized, deterritorialized world’; 
or, as he explains further, “Ioday’s cosmopolitanisms [note the plural] 
combine experience of various media with various forms of experience — 
cinema, video, restaurants, spectator sports, and tourism, to name just a few 
— that have different national and transnational genealogies.’ Such an ethnog- 
raphy, he adds, can lead us ‘to an understanding of the globalization of 
Hinduism, the transformation of “natives” into cosmopolites of their own 
sort’ (Appadurai, 1996: 52, 64, 57). 

A literary critic, Bruce Robbins, distinguishes a new cosmopolitanism 
from the old ‘abstract, ahistorical universalism’, and proffers a somewhat 
convoluted redefinition: ‘As a practice of comparison, a range of tolerances 
and secularisms, an international competence or mode of citizenship that is 
the monopoly of no one class or civilization, it [cosmopolitanism] answers 
the charge of “particularism” and “loss of standards” ... because it presents 
multiculturalism as both a common program and a critical program’ 
(Robbins, 1993: 196-7). (Where Robbins speaks of secularisms, of course, 
Appadurai has made room for religions such as Hinduism.) In any event, 
another anthropologist, Paul Rabinow, tells us that ‘critical cosmopolitan- 
ism’ is a good thing. ‘Let us define cosmopolitanism’, he suggests, ‘as an ethos 
of macro-interdependencies, with an acute consciousness (often forced upon 
people) of the inescapabilities and particularities of places, characters, 
historical trajectories, and fates.... We are all cosmopolitans’ (Rabinow, 
1986: 258). 

One last quotation, this from Lila Abu-Lughod and her attempt to 
practice Appadurai’s ‘cosmopolitan ethnography’ in the field, specifically in 
an Upper Egyptian village. What she finds is that the concept of cosmo- 
politanism is applicable to those who stay at home as well as to ‘those who 
travel, those who feel at home in several parts of the world’. The vehicle for 
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the new cosmopolitanism is television, which, though its ‘meanings are 
produced somewhere — for most viewers somewhere else . . . [is] consumed 
locally in a variety of localities’, Thus, as one of her subtitles informs us, 
different versions of cosmopolitanism ‘confound the concept of “cultures”’, 
here identified with the local (Abu-Lughod, 1997). 

These quotations are representative of the effort to blur the boundaries 
between cosmopolitanism, with its putative universal aspirations, and the 
local (sometimes referred to as cultural) embrace of particularism and place. 
Postmodernists, especially, have found this prospect appealing, as have ex- 
ponents of multiculturalism. This position, even while ‘privileging’ the local, 
has the virtue of acknowledging that peoples are now linked together in a 
global culture — perhaps better called global civilization — at whose core is 
multiculturalism. Thus, globalization, cosmopolitanism and the local are all 
conflated. 

Such a reconciliation would seem to accord with the fact that the cosmos 
has taken on actuality; that is, that all peoples, more or less, are now living 
as ‘citizens’ of a common globe. What was ideal and utopian, e.g. cosmo- 
politanism in the Enlightenment, is now practical and potentially situated in 
real, or at least virtual, space. We begin to acknowledge this fact when we 
talk about the ‘global commons’ and even about the misguided notion of a 
‘global village’. In this formulation, we are all becoming cosmopolitan 
tourists on the Internet, travelling in common in cyberspace. 

Standing back, however, from this happy ecumenical prospect, we can 
raise a few questions. What happens when the local cultural knowledge 
conflicts with the cosmopolitan, universalizing knowledge, i.e. with globaliz- 
ation, say, in the form of human rights? Similarly, it is all very well to speak 
of the ‘citizen’ in the new global world; in fact, however, what are the rights 
and duties attached to that role today, and how are they to be enforced? There 
is also the issue, if all voices are to be heard, do they arrive with equal power? 
To raise such questions, and many more could be added, is simply to illus- 
trate once again the complicated nature of the relation of the global and the 
local. In this regard, cosmopolitanism has become a stand-in for both sides, 
reconciling them but at the price of sweeping many of the difficult problems 
under the rug. 


6 


One school of thought can finesse these problems by simply making the case 
that we are dealing with an artificial division: the fact is that globalization, like 
nationalization before it, is actually local. A few examples should suffice to 
establish this position. The first is in regard to the nation. It emerges from 
scholarly research into the connection of the local and the nation, particularly 
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in regard to 19th-century Germany. The thesis is that ‘localist or “Heimat” 
sentiment is a constitutive and necessary feature of the nation-building 
process’. Thus this view repudiates ‘the notion that the local was rendered 
obsolete by the national in the same way as the global then rendered the 
national obsolete’ (Applegate, 1990, quoted in Umbach, 2002: 46). 

Instead, the local is seen as constituting the national at the same time as 
it threatens to undo it. As Alon Confino and Ajay Skaria (2002: 5) argue, ‘the 
nationalist imaginary deploys the trope of the local to articulate the 
specificity of the nation; of how the local comes to be refigured as home — as 
the nationalist home’. Fleshing this out, another scholar tries to show how 
particularist patriotism — in the form of sponsoring museums, festivals, and 
the like — came to be seen as ‘variations of the whole, not as an alternative to 
it’.? Such a view is in line with Edmund Burke’s (1955: 53) famous boast that 
‘to be attached to the subdivision, to love the little platoon we belong to in 
society, is the first principle (the germ as it were) of public affections’.!° As 
with de Tocqueville, support is given to the notion that such small attach- 
ments are the basis, rather than the enemy, of larger ones. 

Alongside these assertions by historians and political theorists can be 
found those of anthropologists. Here, too, the presumed opposition of the 
local and the global is dissolved. Thus, one fear on the part of the ‘locals’ — 
that globalization means homogenization — turns out to be false upon close 
examination. In the case of Egyptian villagers studied, as noted earlier, by the 
anthropologist Abu-Lughod, they have been preserving their own culture in 
the face of global cosmopolitanism flooding over them through their TVs. In 
fact, as she shows, the TV channels are owned by a multitude of different 
country-based companies, and their offerings are tailored to local consump- 
tion. As yet another account informs us, “The top TV show in South Africa 
is “Generations”, a home-grown multiracial soap; in France, it is “Julie 
Lescaut”, a French police series; in Brazil it is “O Clone”, a telenovela made 
by TV Globo. In the words of one TV head, “The more the world becomes 
global, the more people want their own culture.” Or, as the head of Walt 
Disney Television International puts it, “Viewers are essentially local in what 
they consume”’ (The Economist, 2002). 

On another front, what could be more global than the World Cup in 
soccer (which, unlike the so-called World Series in the US, actually has 
competitors from all over the world)? Yet, as one reporter tells us, No single 
international event is experienced more locally than the World Cup ~ from 
the hometown bars to the soccer lots to the mood in the Presidential TV 
parlor. The results of a match can leave a nation reeling in self-doubt or 
swimming in a national euphoria.’ Then follows detailed accounts of ‘how it 
all felt back home’ in Germany, Turkey, Poland and other localities (The 
World Paper, 2002). 

In short, to sum up what has been said about cosmopolitanism and about 
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the fact that globalization actually seems to be local, one conclusion might 
be that all of our problems on the subject have disappeared. The local is 
generally benign, and no different from the global. Thus, we can go back to 
praising the virtuous local and worry no further about its possible myth-like 
qualities. Is this, in fact, the case? I take the position that it is not. 


7 


My argument proceeds as follows. The first thing is to acknowledge that 
there is much to be said against the effects of present-day globalization. 
When it is equated with the free market, some of the results can be dis- 
astrous. Rather than improving the condition of the poor, it can be said to 
widen the gap between rich and poor without much improving the lot of the 
latter. What there is of global governance takes the form of the IMF, the 
World Bank and the WTO, all under the thumb of the developed nations, 
and especially the US. Their aim is all too often not the well-being of 
humankind, but the economic and political dominance of the power holders. 

While each of the assertions just made can invoke vigorous denials, the 
overall record is clearly a mix of goods and bads, virtues and vices. The global 
is no different in this regard than the local, whose balance sheet was cast up 
earlier. Why then do I believe that it is important for us to discard the myth 
of the local? The answer is in the moral realm. Let me admit that there is 
nothing sacrosanct in larger social bonds per se. On all levels — family, tribal, 
regional, national, and now global — there is always a balance of the good and 
evil. Yet, having said this, we must go on to explore why the global is more 
likely than the local to serve the cause of humanity. 

To make this case, we must return to cosmopolitanism. What was merely 
an ideal and an ideology in the 18th century in Europe has become, I have 
argued, an actual condition for many today. Whether we like it or not, we 
are linked in ever closer social bonds by the filaments of the Internet and by 
the messages and images bouncing off the satellites. My ‘neighbor’ is just as 
likely to be an email correspondent a continent away as the person living next 
door to me in my apartment building, whom I never meet. Without trivial- 
izing the importance of face-to-face interactions, we must recognize that our 
interests and identities have become more and more a matter of larger levels 
than the traditional ‘local’. 

Why does such a cosmopolitan condition entail the betterment of 
humankind? We get a suggestive response by going back to our example of 
the US and its experience with slavery and the civil rights movement. In this 
example, from a moral standpoint the high ground was not to be found in 
the local, where entrenched interests prevailed. Only outside forces, benefit- 
ing less from the existing arrangements, could bring to bear a trans-state 
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perspective that saw slavery as the evil it is — and do something about it. This 
entire problem involves a complicated argument, into which others are 
invited to enter. There needs to be a dialogue as to why the larger network 
of social bonds is more likely to be on the side of the angels than the smaller 
ones. My proposition is that as society approximates more closely to an 
identification with humanity as a whole — the cosmopolitan vision — the more 
likely it is to act in a manner consistent with that vision. 

Today, the cosmopolitan vision is entwined with the global. Globaliz- 
ation, economically, politically and culturally, is shaping our lives in multi- 
faceted and complicated ways. It is crucial that, for example, corporate 
executives recognize the imperative of serving the well-being of humanity as 
much as that of their more local shareholders. Statesmen and women have to 
recognize the global world in which they are living and take it into account 
in their decisions, not bowing down automatically to the presumed exigen- 
cies of local politics. Intellectuals ought no longer to play their ‘local’ games 
as if the world it was not a-becoming global. All of these actors must take on 
a cosmopolitan character. 

Needless to say, none of this will occur overnight. Nor in the sweeping 
terms I have outlined. None the less, these changes can be facilitated if we 
look more closely at the overall problem of the global and the local. As I have 
observed, we must initially note the ways in which there is a false dichotomy 
at work here. Especially, we must be skeptical in regard to the myth of the 
local as the source of goodness. Overall, in a global epoch, we need further 
work, both empirical and theoretical, to help us in understanding the nature 
of the process of globalization in which we are involved, and especially the 
way in which the global may hold within it the potential for a ‘higher’ moral 


sentiment. 


8 


I want to conclude with a last piece of theoretical speculation. It concerns 
the question as to the circumstances under which the local and/or the global 
is to be more valued. With each having its good and bad side, how can we 
judge when one or the other is the more ‘moral’ in action? What follows are 
mainly hints at a possible systematic approach. 

As a general rule, where we find the greatest universality we generally 
also find the scales tip toward the global. In my view, there are two such areas, 
that of justice and that of science. In regard to justice, although the subject 
is enormously complicated, there is one part which obviously does rise to 
the universal. It involves human rights. These are rights held by virtue of 
being human, not of being part, for example, of a particular clan, ethnic 
group, or nation. Such rights transcend traditional boundaries and, at least in 
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principle, trump any other consideration. That justice in this regard does not 
always obtain, that institutionalization of such a right is filled with practical 
difficulties, etc., in no way undermines the clear-cut superiority of the global 
over the local in this area. 

Science is an even easier case. It is obviously based on universal prin- 
ciples — there is no ‘Jewish science’, or ‘Islamic science’ — and the laws of 
gravity or relativity operate equally in all parts of the globe. Naturally, there 
can be debates about the validity of some parts of the sciences, e.g. the details 
of evolutionary biology, but these debates are also couched in universal 
terms. Natural selection, for example, is not suspended in specific parts of 
the world. When the findings of science clash with local ‘knowledge’, as in 
the recent brouhaha about AIDS in South Africa, the latter must necessarily 
give way (whether it does so in practice is, of course, another matter). 

What about technology, the word so often linked to science? Modern 
technology is, of course one of the main causes of increased globalization. 
The computer and satellites make possible the thickening web of communi- 
cation and connection. Such technology is intimately linked to science, and 
thus takes on a universal character. A computer functions more or less the 
same in India as in the USA. The case seems as clear as with science itself. 
Nevertheless, a caveat must be introduced. While the principles underlying 
technology and especially high tech may be the same everywhere, the appli- 
cation of the technology may be inappropriate to local needs. Here the 
notion of ‘appropriate technology’ enters the picture. It is at this point, 
without going into further details, that the local values may outweigh the 
global. 

Justice, e.g. human rights, and science, both based on universality, appeal 
to the global side of the balance. The opposite would seem to hold in regard 
to culture. The very word ‘multicultural’ seems to award the palm to the 
local. Here, while we should acknowledge the claims of justice and science 
as trumping the local culture in their areas, there seems little reason to wish 
to impose universality on the diversity of customs, habits, arrangements that 
characterize particular societies. If some groups wish to eat particular foods 
and/or on particular days, how can one object? (Of course, if they seek to 
impose their tastes on other groups, human rights issues may arise.) De 
gustibus non disputandum is an old adage; it can apply as well to cultures. 

With this said, it needs also to be added that as a matter of practice a 
global culture of sorts appears to be emerging. Further, a globalization of 
existing cultures also seems to be taking place. I have already alluded to this 
development when writing earlier about cosmopolitanism and its present- 
day vicissitudes. As we move further into a global epoch, fostered by 
science and technology, we can expect moves toward both more diversity 
of cultural behaviors — the local — and asymptotic approximations of a 
global culture. 
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A word about the economic before turning to my last area, the political. 
The economic, like science and technology to which it is increasingly 
connected, is a force pushing toward further globalization. At least in its free 
market form, it seems to subjugate all other aspects of society to its were- 
wolf appetite, as Karl Marx put it, for expansion. Again, we are faced with a 
huge topic, only one segment of which pertains to my focus on morality in 
regard to the global and the local. Clearly, in the form of multinational 
corporations, and their power for good and evil, for rewards to some and 
deficits for others, there is much to inquire into here. However, aside from 
remarking that global corporations are frequently engaged in small-batch and 
‘local’ production activities, I will refrain from doing more than merely 
flagging the subject. 

Turning now to the political, we must recognize that this is the most 
amorphous of all our areas. It is also the one in which all issues are finally 
joined. The starting point is the observation that all politics are local. In some 
cases, this is morally for the good. For example, in a totalitarian society, the 
local may be the only possibility of resistance to an evil center. Such was the 
case of the Eastern European countries under the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, as we saw with 19th-century America and slavery, it was the center that 
held out hope as against the oppressive local. Thus, while recognizing how 
difficult it is to generalize, I have argued generally in this article that the 
global has more likelihood than the local to be on the side of the angels (and 
the ‘slaves’ of any kind). 

One further observation is in order. Local politics are increasingly 
involved, willy-nilly, with the global. Examples abound, as with local pollu- 
tion resulting from global forces, or unemployment or immigration arising 
in a relation with multinational trade and investment. As we have seen, there- 
fore, in politics as in all our other areas, we must be aware of the dialectic 
between the theoretical, the effort to judge between the global and the local 
on moral grounds, and the practical, the fact that the boundaries between the 
global and the local are themselves being fudged. 

As I remarked at the beginning of this final section, what I have offered 
here are merely hints as to how one might try to impose some sort of 
system on the overall question being asked. The question has been from the 
outset, ‘Why is the one or the other, the global or the local, preferable?’ To 
this question I have now added the briefest of discussions as to the way in 
which one might usefully divide up the question, by asking it in regard to 
the areas of justice, science, technology, culture, economics and politics. 
What is now needed is both further theoretical reflection and empirical case 
studies, limited ‘local’ inquiries, which can then return us to our theories 
in a more informed fashion. This is the challenge to social scientists and 
philosophers alike, as we all face what has become a fundamental question 
of our times. 
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Notes 


1 It is significant that Robertson credits the Japanese for the first introduction of 
this term, and then urges us to ‘transcend the discourse of “localism-globalism”’. 

2 I am in debt to Tadashi Yamamoto for alerting me to this example. 

3 See, for example, my Introduction to Mazlish and Buultjens (1993). 

4 Cf. on these matters Mazlish (1993). 

5 Quoted in Lésélo Kontler (n.d.), ‘Savages Noble and Ignoble. Civilisation and 
Race in George Forster’s ‘Voyage Round the World (1777), ms., 1. 

6 Even with the end of formal slavery and segregation, the issue is still very much 
alive, as evinced in the Oklahoma City bombing in 1996 by Timothy McVeigh. 
He is believed to have had ties to the Arizona Patriots and similar groups, who, 
we are told, ‘strenuously reject any form of government above the county level 
and specifically oppose federal and state income taxes, the existence of the Federal 
Reserve system and the supremacy of the federal judiciary over local courts’ 
(Hoffman, 1998: 110). The overlap in the USA of some of these attitudes to those 
encouraged by, for example, the Reagan administration is patent, showing not 
only that the local is alive and ‘well’ but widespread. 

7 A model study in this regard, though for an earlier period and a more restricted 
subject, is Haskell (1985). 

8 Rosenfeld’s (2002) ‘Citizens of Nowhere in Particular’ is an excellent article in 
which to pursue some of the themes raised here about cosmopolitanism. 

9 See Maiken Umbach’s review of Abigail Green’s (2001) Fatherlands (Umbach, 
2003). As can readily be seen, there is something of a cottage industry in regard 
to this subject. 

10 As can be seen, I do not accept this statement as the final word on the subject. 
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ALU Transnationalism, Cosmopolitanism 
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ransnationalism and cosmopolitanism are two concepts popular in 

contemporary scholarly and journalistic discourses. Both of them lack a 
universally accepted definition and have been contested in the literature. 
Transnationalism was originally connected to recent immigrant cohorts, 
although the concept has been expanded to include other groups of people, 
as well as a whole array of activities across borders. Cosmopolitanism has 
been used as a new moral and ethnic standpoint suitable for 21st-century 
global life; but it has also been criticized as a manifestation of the mentality 
of the upper and middle classes (Featherstone, 2002).! The increasing 
strength of transnational connections raises the issues explored in this essay: 
does transnationalism lead to greater levels of cosmopolitanism? Is localism 
a negation of both of these processes? Contemporary discussions on these 
topics often seem to suggest an affirmative answer to these questions. 

This essay is a contribution towards gaining conceptual clarity with 
regard to the task of conceptualizing (and distinguishing between) trans- 
nationalism and cosmopolitanism. My argument is that the transnational 
experience should be conceived as involving several layers ranging from the 
construction of transnational social spaces to the formation of transnational 
communities. Hence, transnationalism's relationship to cosmopolitanism 1s 
less straightforward than what it might seem at first glance. The reality of 
internal globalization (or glocalization) is responsible for the transformation 
of people's everyday lives irrespective of whether they are transnational or 
not. Glocalization leads to two different versions of cosmopolitanism: first, 
a thick or rooted or situational cosmopolitanism and, second, a thin cosmo- 
politanism, whereby detachment allows for transcending the boundaries of 
one's culture or locale. 1 argue in favour of this second version and develop 
an operationalization of the cosmopolitan-local continuum in terms of 
different degrees of attachment to cultures, locales and regions. 
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From Transnationalism to Cosmopolitanism: A Troubled 
Relationship 


The significance of global interconnectedness as an important component for 
21st-century social sciences has been broadly recognized in the literature 
(Castells, 1996; Beck, 1999, 2000a; Tomasci, 2001; Albrow, 1997; Held et al., 
1999). Globalization promotes the creation of transnational social spaces and 
reconfigures the sociologists’ object of enquiry — hitherto conceived as the 
institution of national society. However, the consequences of increased 
mobility are markedly different between the ‘first world’ of the middle and 
upper classes in the advanced industrialized countries and the ‘second world’ 
of the working or middle classes in the mostly peripheral societies that make 
up the majority of the world’s population. 

Bauman (1998) seizes upon the images of the tourist and the vagabond 
in order to highlight the manner in which social mobility across borders acts 
as a new form of social or cultural capital that enshrines new divisions 
among classes and individuals. He sums it up in the following slogan: “Green 
light for the tourists, red light for the vagabonds’ (Bauman, 1998: 93). The 
theoretical expression of this slogan is to be found in the contemporary 
designations of people as cosmopolitan or transnational. In contemporary 
discourse, Hannerz’s (1990: 239) description of cosmopolitanism as ‘an 
intellectual and aesthetic stance of openness towards divergent cultural 
experiences’ is understood as the property of those individuals who possess 
sufficient reflexive cultural competencies that enable them to manoeuvre 
within new meaning systems. Ordinary folk - ranging from migrant 
workers to exiles or refugees — do not necessarily possess such cultural and 
intellectual predispositions (Nava, 2002: 88). The members of this latter 
group are ‘people out of place’, that is, transnational people. In contrast, 
Werbner (1999) argues that even working-class immigrants are capable of 
producing and expressing ‘working class cosmopolitanism’, an interpre- 
tation that directly challenges the theoretical links among transnational 
mobility, class and cosmopolitanism. 

All of this strongly suggests the necessity for clearly describing the 
connection between cosmopolitanism and transnationalism. These concepts 
are applied and decoded with reference to specific groups of people, thereby 
signifying not just a social reality, but also an association between class, 
status and race or ethnicity, on the one hand, and linguistic use, on the 
other.? As Milan Kundera (2002) suggests, the labels of ‘transnational’ and 
‘cosmopolitan’ are far from innocent descriptions of an actual situation. On 
the contrary, national origin and cultural tradition play a critical role in the 
assignment of these labels. The disjuncture between image and reality that 
lies beneath the layperson’s judgement about who looks like a ‘cosmo- 
politan’ vs who looks like a ‘transnational’ or ‘transmigrant’ reveals an 
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unwanted yet all too apparent complexity — and it is this complexity I wish 
to explore here. Acting as labels, these terms are employed selectively with 
regard to people of different classes as well as different racial and ethnic 
backgrounds.? 

Contemporary discourse on transnationalism and cosmopolitanism 
suffers from these spatially and culturally specific stereotypes that colour 
our imagination and limit our grasp of these terms. Transnationalism 
emerged in the 1990s as a new concept aiming to describe the situation of 
relatively recent immigrant cohorts — mostly immigrants from Central 
America — entering into the labour force and the social fabric of advanced 
industrial societies in North America and Western Europe (see Basch et al., 
1994; Smith and Guarnizo, 1998; Glick Schiller and Fourton, 2001; Portes 
et al., 1999). These immigrants called into question the conventional racial 
categories of ‘black’ and ‘white’ in dominant (mostly US-based) discourse, 
and the label of ‘transnational’ provided them with an alternative category 
(see Dominguez, 1998). 

Upon more serious reflection, scholarship gradually recognized that 
transnationalism is not a phenomenon with a history of only a few decades 
— and perhaps the weakest argument of all is one that would reduce trans- 
nationalism to a mere appendix of contemporary technological changes (for 
discussions, see Roudometof, 2000; Wimmer and Glick Schiller, 2002). Even 
in the US, transnational feelings and ties played an important role in the lives 
and organizations of pre-1950 immigrant communities. Therefore, the issue 
contemporary research confronts today is no longer justifying the novelty 
of transnationalism (although a more historically oriented gaze greatly 
enhances our understanding). Rather, the issue is the extent to which the 
transnational label should be exclusively applied to contemporary inter- 
national migration. 

Over the last decade, the label has been extended to the capitalist class 
(Sklair, 2001), but also to numerous other areas of enquiry, including activism 
across borders, religious communities and social movements — to name just 
a few (for examples, see Keck and Sikkink, 1998; Smith et al., 1997; van der 
Veer, 2002; and the essays in Kennedy and Roudometof, 2002). In his presi- 
dential address to the XV World Congress of Sociology, Martinelli (2003: 
294) mentions the ‘increasing power of economic and financial transnational 
actors” as one of the key factors that render contemporary globalization “a 
qualitatively different process’. If this is the case, then, it is necessary to 
theorize transnationalism as a qualitatively distinct concept, independent 
from its past association with specific subfields (like that of international 
migration). In fact, Beck’s (2000b, 2001, 2002) contributions provide a 
welcome extension of the concept, but, as the discussion in following sections 
of this essay show, they are far from unproblematic. 
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Unpacking Cosmopolitanism: Ideal vs Reality 


There is not a uniform interpretation of cosmopolitanism in the literature. 
While for some, cosmopolitanism holds out the prospect of global demo- 
cratization and the decentring of the values, attitudes and lifestyles associ- 
ated with the nation-state, for others, the term expresses the very inability of 
upper and middle classes to assume their responsibility towards the ‘silent 
majority’ of those excluded from their wealth and privilege (Featherstone, 
2002: 1). The term can be applied to several different research sites, includ- 
ing cities and their cultural milieus, religions, individual attitudes and philo- 
sophical or ideological or ethical perspectives.’ 

For the purposes of my discussion in this section, I confine my focus to 
two of these dimensions only: (1) the notion of cosmopolitanism as an 
attitude or a quality manifested in people’s attitudes and orientations, and (2) 
the notion of cosmopolitanism as a moral and ethical standpoint. I focus on 
these two dimensions because of the proliferation of (and intertwining 
between) these two interpretations in the literature. For example, Held (1995, 
2000), Beck (1999, 2000b, 2001, 2002), Delanty (2000: 51-67) and Giddens 
(1998) — to name just a few authors — refer to ‘cosmopolitan nation’, ‘cosmo- 
politan democracy’, ‘cosmopolitan citizenship’ or ‘cosmopolitan society’ and 
‘cosmopolitan perspective’ both as descriptive terms (i.e. terms that describe 
current reality) and as prescriptive terms (i.e. terms that denote theoretical 
perspectives and/or proposed public policy strategies for the 21st century). 
In so doing, they engage in the process of simultaneously assessing a 
pervasive feature of modern life and proposing ways policy-makers (and 
sociologists) should deal with this reality. 

Ulrich Beck’s interpretation provides perhaps the most suitable example. 
For Beck (2002: 17), ‘cosmopolitanization means mmternal globalization, 
globalization from within the national societies’. That is, cosmopolitaniza- 
tion brings forth the plurarilization of borders, whereby the simple fact that 
two individuals live in the same state does not necessarily mean the same 
social borders bind them, that they inhabit the same ‘life-world’. On the 
contrary, people from within the same state can inhabit markedly different 
‘life-worlds’ and be closer to or farther from people who live outside the 
borders of the state they live in. 

In accordance with this formulation, then, Beck (2000b: 96-7) considers 
many features of contemporary transnationalism — such as dual citizenship, 
transnational criminal activity, transnational ways of life, transnational news 
coverage, or mobility — as indicators of cosmopolitanization. Cosmopoli- 
tanization leads Beck (2000b: 100; 2002) to propose an ideal type of a cosmo- 
politan society — a deterritorialized society, defined by the processes of 
cosmopolitanization as well as by its own reflexive cosmopolitanism, and ‘a 
society in which cosmopolitan values rate more highly than national values”. 
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Beck moves back and forth between sociological description and prescrip- 
tive moral argument; this does not allow for an effective conceptual separ- 
ation between cosmopolitanism as a moral or ethical standpoint and 
cosmopolitanism as a real, empirical variable. To put it differently, a society 
of cosmopolitan values is an ethical or moral goal, while cosmopolitan atti- 
tudes should be measurable, observable phenomena.’ 

As a practical matter, the positive correlation between transnationaliza- 
tion and cosmopolitan attitudes is not the only conceivable outcome: on the 
contrary, other groups that move across national borders — such as refugees, 
transmigrants, illegal immigrants or international students — are not necess- 
arily cosmopolitan in orientation.” Beck (2002) is aware that postulating such 
a simple linear relationship is factually incorrect — he coins the term ‘cosmo- 
politan fallacy’ to refer to such a misinterpretation. He points out that ‘the 
fundamental fact that the experiential space of the individual no longer coin- 
cides with national space, but is being subtly altered by the opening to 
cosmopolitanization, should not deceive anyone into believing that we are 
all going to become cosmopolitans’ (Beck, 2002: 29). Hence, Beck acknowl- 
edges that a “cosmopolitan society means cosmopolitan society and its 
enemies’ (Beck, 2000b: 100; emphasis in the original). 

But accepting such a dialectical perspective does not resolve the under- 
lying contradiction. This contradiction is twofold: (1) Beck is simultaneously 
employing cosmopolitanism both as a process and as an outcome, and (2) he 
intertwines cosmopolitanism and transnationalism. This intertwining takes 
two forms. First, Beck is using indicators of transnationalism under the 
heading of cosmopolitanization — thereby implying a positive correlation 
between the mere presence of transnational activities and the process of 
cosmopolitanization. Second, at times he is suggesting that the two terms are 
interchangeable. For example, he writes: ‘Social structure is becoming trans- 
national or cosmopolitan’ (Beck, 2002: 29). In Beck’s (1999, 2000b, 2002) 
discussions, this positive correlation between transnationalism and cosmo- 
politanism is quietly assumed as a practical matter when it comes to descrip- 
tive aspects of cosmopolitanization. But, then, this very same relationship is 
explicitly negated when it comes to the discussion of what Robbins (1998: 3) 
refers to as “actually existing cosmopolitanism’ — that is, the reality of cosmo- 
politan attitudes as manifested in people's opinions, attitudes, values and 
orientation. 

Beck's intertwining between transnationalization and cosmopolitaniza- 
tion contributes to the slippery slope whereby the theorists’ prescriptive state- 
ments are interwoven with sociological description. This is because Beck uses 
‘cosmopolitanization’ to refer to the process of opening the physical and 
metaphorical borders of the nation-state while simultaneously designating the 
society that is the product of this transformation as ‘cosmopolitan’. In the 
logical structure of the argument, what appears initially as the explanandum 
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— cosmopolitan society as the outcome of some historical process — is progres- 
sively transformed into the explanans: it is cosmopolitanization that explains 
the changing nature of social life in late or second modernity.!° 

Perhaps Beck could salvage the argument by pointing out the dual nature 
of cosmopolitanization. That is, just as with other sociological concepts (like 
secularization and globalization), cosmopolitanization is a transformation 
that leads to the emergence of a cosmopolitan society (as well as its concep- 
tual opposite). But that cannot be the case, for Beck means different things 
by the terms ‘cosmopolitanization’ and ‘cosmopolitan society”. The former 
is a patchwork of elements of globalization and transnationalism."! The latter 
is a society that embodies a specific value orientation. By using the same word 
to designate both entities Beck allows his own commitment to cosmopolitan 
values to determine his interpretation. !? 


The Consequences of Glocalization: Transnational Social 
Spaces, Fields and Networks 


To rectify this confusion between transnationalism and cosmopolitanism, it . 
is necessary to define the terms in a way that avoids invoking the same 
concept both as an explanans and an explanandum. To accomplish such a goal 
requires three steps: (1) identifying the set of social processes responsible for 
undermining the boundaries of the nation-state; (2) designating the emerging 
reality of living in a world where social life consists of structured relation- 
ships that extend beyond national borders; and (3) outlining the subsequent 
qualitative features that can be observed in individual attitudes as a result of 
the new reality. As Beck (2002) himself acknowledges, the first set of 
processes is what is referred to as globalization (Robertson, 1992) or “glocal- 
ization’ (Roudometof, 2003), or in Beck’s own words, ‘internal globaliz- 
ation’. Beck’s concept of ‘internal globalization’ is meant to highlight the 
reality of micro-globalization (Knorr Cetina, 2003), the fact that globaliz- 
ation is not a macro-concept that can only be accounted for through refer- 
ences to large structures. On the contrary, globalization is present in 
everyday life, at the micro-level (for examples, see Helvacioglu, 2000; Knorr 
Cetina and Bruegger, 2002; Salamandra, 2002). In my view, there is very little 
to be gained from employing the word ‘cosmopolitanization’ to refer to these 
processes — on the contrary, its employment generates additional confusion 
in a field already crowded with vague terminology. 

The emerging reality of social life under conditions of internal globaliz- 
ation or glocalization is what should be properly understood as trans- 
nationalism. Transnationalism is an emergent property that is born out of 
internal globalization. It does not refer to qualitative feelings or attitudes of 
individuals, and it is not affected by what people think of it. As Beck suggests, 
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transnationalism is not restricted to immigrant groups. To capture the reality 
of transnationalism it might be useful to employ the metaphors of spatiality 
(Urry, 2000). The use of space as a metaphor for capturing the reality of trans- 
nationalism is but an outgrowth of the earlier ‘container’ theory of the 
nation-state (Beck, 2000a, 2000b, 2001). In pre-global sociology, a ‘society’ 
was conceived of as an entity contained within the boundaries of the nation- 
state, as if the real boundaries of the state were constructing a social space of 
interaction and sociability for its citizens (Touraine, 2003). The nation-state 
was the ‘box’ that contained a ‘society’. This vision of ‘society’ reverses the 
reality of nation-state building; state control over boundaries is a feature of 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries, and the universalization of passport 
controls and other surveillance mechanisms through which states were able 
to effectively police their borders is a 20th-century phenomenon (Torpey, 
2000). Transnationalism came into existence at that moment in time when 
successful nation-state building ‘contributed to the creation of large numbers 
of people “out of place” — that is, crossing over the national boundaries 
erected in the last two centuries’ (Roudometof, 2000: 367). 

To go beyond the conventional understanding of transnationalism as a 
facet of international migration, it is necessary to conceptualize transnational 
interactions as taking place among people and institutions in two or more 
separate ‘containers’ or nation-states. Internal globalization is the process of 
creating the room or the space for these interactions; that is, internal globaliz- 
ation provides the preconditions, the material and non-material infrastruc- 
ture for the emerging spaces of human interaction. The resulting reality is 
transnational social spaces (Beck, 2000a) — spaces that, by definition, cannot 
be restricted to transnational labour markets (Portes, 2000). On the contrary, 
they can extend into other spaces, including spaces of transnational sexuality, 
popular music, journalism, as well as spaces fostering the construction of a 
multitude of identities (ranging from those based on gender to those based 
on race, religion, or ethnicity). Hence, the notion of transnational social space 
is considerably broader than the concept of transnational communities. 

Transnational social spaces are constructed through the accelerated pace 
of transnational practices that become routine practices in social life. Such 
practices do not necessarily involve international migration. On the contrary, 
transnational interactions involve such routines as international calls, faxes, 
emails, satellite TV broadcasting, simultaneous media access through Internet 
sources and TV stations, international conferences, the different varieties of 
international tourism (ranging from recreational tourism to sex tourism or 
eco-tourism), as well as the everlasting formalized agreements and ongoing 
negotiations of a wide array of international organizations and non-govern- 
mental groups. The list is far from exhaustive, but it clearly shows that the 
range of transnational practices involves a rich tapestry encompassing a 
bewildering array of activities. Not all these activities are formalized. Some 
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of them might be fleeting or relatively inconsequential to the parties involved, 
while others might be of paramount importance to all (or some) of the 
parties. 

However, the order of magnitude of such relations changes dramatically 
in cases where we are dealing with long-term relationships that involve 
people who come from different countries, might be of different ethnic or 
racial backgrounds and might even speak different languages. In such cases, 
relations and transnational interactions become part of larger and more 
enduring structures — and hence, the necessity for states worldwide to insti- 
tute provisions governing the status of spouses who are not members of a 
specific nation-state. For example, in cases of cross-national marriages, the 
actors involved, the state agencies that have jurisdiction (and hence power) 
over them, non-state agents (such as attorneys or priests) and international 
agencies (such as different UN-sponsored organizations) are all involved in 
a web of interactions and relations. Such relations are far from egalitarian 
because state agencies have — at least in theory — power over their own nation- 
als, and sometimes they might even favour their own nationals over other 
parties. For example, German courts have often privileged the nghts of 
German parents over the rights of US parents in custody disputes involving 
mixed German-US couples. 

In these (and numerous other) instances, the recurrent and formally 
organized transnational practices are not simply interactions within trans- 
national spaces. These practices involve power relations and hence they 
might be conceptualized as transnational social fields.13 While transnational 
social fields pertain to the relations between individuals, organizations and 
agencies, the people who are thus connected are not necessarily themselves 
transnational. For example, attorneys involved in a child custody case 
between US and German parents are part of a transnational field but they 
might not have to even step outside the borders of their respective states. 

Finally, there is the conventional interpretation of transnationalism with 
respect to the transnational networks formed by immigrants. In this case, the 
transnational networks are constructed by groups of people who live across 
state borders. As I have already mentioned, these transnational networks 
encompass areas of activity that might include transnational entrepreneurs 
and managers (Portes, 2000), but they might also include musical subcultures 
or publishing or academic activities or other forms of international organiz- 
ations that operate across borders (McNeely, 1995; Meyer et al., 1997; see 
also the essays in Kennedy and Roudometof, 2002). 

Transnational social fields are considerably broader than transnational 
networks of immigrants or other groups of transnational people. Groups of 
immigrants in conflict with each other might be located within the same 
transnational social field — but this does not imply that the transnational field 
is by any means identical to the transnational networks of these immigrants. 
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For example, Macedonian and Greek immigrants in Australia have formed 
transnational social networks that connect them to the Macedonian and 
Greek nation-states. However, both groups are locked into a conflict with 
each other over the monopolization of the label ‘Macedonian’ on behalf of 
each group (Danforth, 2000; Roudometof, 2002). Their transnational struggle 
takes place within a transnational social field that extends beyond Australia’s 
boundaries and includes the Greek, Macedonian and Bulgarian nation-states 
as well as international human rights organizations and conferences. But 
none of this means that these immigrants form a single transnational network; 
on the contrary, each national group is connected with its own nation-state 
through churches, associations and other forms of social activism. 


Glocalization and Cosmopolitanism: Towards an 
Operationalization 


In the argument presented thus far, the growth of transnational social spaces, 
social fields and networks is born out of increasing internal globalization or 
glocalization. Living in a transnational world, individuals can adopt an open, 
encompassing attitude or a closed, defensive posture. In the first case, indi- 
viduals are labelled cosrmopolitans; while in the second case they are labelled 
locals (Hannerz, 1990, 1996). These attitudes can be extremely influential in 
a whole array of topics, ranging from terms of trade to support for funda- 
mentalist organizations to attitudes about religion or culture to expressions 
of tolerance or hostility towards immigrants (Beyer, 1994; Robertson, 1992; 
Tomlinson, 1999; Beck, 2001; Barber, 1995; Giddens, 2000). 

In other words, the presence of a cosmopolitan outlook (or that of its 
conceptual opposite, that of a local outlook) is conceptually distinct from the 
transnational experience. After all, internal globalization means that large 
numbers of people around the globe are exposed to other cultures on a daily 
basis without crossing borders on a regular basis, simply through the variety 
of communication media (including satellite broadcasting, radio and other 
forms of communication). Furthermore, they might encounter immigrants, 
refugees, or tourists in their own locality. They might also encounter cultural 
artefacts and commercial establishments that bring other cultures into close 
proximity to their own — a process referred to in contemporary debates as 
“McDonaldization” or ‘Americanization’ or, more broadly, as “cultural 
imperialism’ (Ritzer, 2000; Barber, 1995; Watson, 1997; Epitropoulos and 
Roudometof, 1998; Tomlinson, 1999). 

I would therefore suggest that the degree to which cosmopolitanism is 
related to the presence or absence of transnational experience is a relation- 
ship that can be (and should be) considered an open-ended question. In order 
to be in a position to contemplate ‘the cosmopolitan and its enemies’ (Beck, 
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2002: 37-41), the two concepts should be conceptualized in a manner that 
preserves clarity of definition. They should not be blended, and the one 
should not be confused with or reduced to the other.'* 

While moral entrepreneurs and policy-makers might wish to represent 
cosmopolitans and locals as discontinuous variables, as an ‘either/or’ choice, 
reality is far more complex than such a caricature. It is entirely possible that 
individuals are not going to develop profiles that will conform to the stereo- 
types of cosmopolitan and local. As a matter of fact, there might be several 
different topics — ranging from religion to politics or attitudes towards immi- 
gration — where considerable inter-state variation might occur. 

There is a tendency to oppose ‘thin/cool’ cosmopolitanism-as-detach- 
ment to rooted cosmopolitanism (see Stevenson, 2002: para. 5.3). The former 
presupposes an ironic form of distance from current cultural attachments,!* 
while the latter sees no necessary contradiction between feelings of loyalty 
and commitment to particular cultures and openness towards difference and 
otherness.1* The moral advocacy of rooted cosmopolitanism rests on the 
proposition that patriotism (or attachment to the nation or state) does not 
necessarily imply ethnocentrism. That is, ethnocentrism is a quality that 
should be conceptually linked to locals, who are expected to adopt the view- 
point of unconditional support for one’s country, putting one’s country first 
and protecting national interest irrespective of whether their own position is 
morally superior or not. On the contrary, cosmopolitans are unlikely to 
support such attitudes; but their negation of ethnocentrism does not mean 
that they are not good patriots (the Vietnam experience is a case in point). 
Cosmopolitanism should not be confused with the negation of national 
identity — and vice versa: localism is different from nationalism.1” Therefore, 
successful operationalizations of the two concepts should not commit this 
fallacy. But, there is no reason to assume that the only way to do so is to 
negate the very possibility of cosmopolitanism-as-detachment. 

Methodologically speaking, Hannerz’s (1990) stress on ‘openness’ does 
contain a contextual bias.1$ If not solely context-bound, ‘openness’ requires 
a more rigorous operationalization. In such a case, the features of cosmopoli- 
tans and locals are clusters of attitudes or predispositions rather than sheer 
contextual or situational ‘openness’. Underlying this approach is the issue of 
attachment to specific places, institutions, locales, traditions and so on: the 
cosmopolitan (or local) is the person whose attitudes are more (or less) ‘open’ 
towards the world; that is, she or he is less (or more) ‘bound’ by territorial 
and cultural attachments. 

Such a conceptualization might appear at first glance as contrary to 
Tomlinson's (1999: 194-207) notion of glocalized cosmopolitanism, whereby 
the contemporary cosmopolitan is conceived as a person able to transcend 
the global-local opposition, and to live in a glocal cultural universe (see also 
Szerszynski and Urry, 2002: 471-3; Urry, 2002: 133-8). The notion of 
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glocality is meant to transcend the binary opposition between the ‘global’ and 
the ‘local’ and to provide an accurate linguistic representation of their 
blending in real life (Robertson, 1994; for examples, see Roudometof, 2003: 
50-3; Urry, 2002: 83-9). Its theoretical equivalent in the contemporary 
discourse on cosmopolitanism is the conceptualization of cosmopolitans and 
locals as distinct, discontinuous variables: all cosmopolitans have to adhere 
to a single ideal set out in opposition to an ideal held out by the locals. 

Tomlinson (1999) correctly points out the possibility of a glocalized 
blend between the two. But I would suggest that operationalizing cosmopoli- 
tans and locals in terms of degrees of attachment is in fact consistent with the 
fundamental premise of glocalization — the theoretical and empirical posst- 
bility that individuals might not be consistent in their advocacy of such ideals, 
but that they might be displaying different degrees of such attitudes, and that 
the structure of their attitudes might be influenced by a variety of other 
factors. Hence, the specification of a continuum that consists of different 
degrees of attachment allows the researcher to view cosmopolitan and local 
predispositions as relationships of degree, and not as absolutes. Moreover, it 
allows reserving judgement about outcomes: no a priori decisions are made 
about the validity of such a conceptualization. 

Theoretically speaking, the issue is whether a majority (or even a 
minority) of the public can be located consistently across such a continuum 
of attitudes. There are two distinct images of globalization associated with 
each potential outcome. The first image of globalization (and the one invoked 
in the common sense employment of the word) is that of transference or 
exchange of things across boundaries. If there is no coherence among the 
continuum’s dimensions, this is consistent with a state-centred model of 
globalization, whereby, despite the high volumes of inter-state exchanges, 
‘this system as well as the units remain identical with themselves throughout 
the globalizing process’ (Bartelson, 2000: 184). In other words, the state or 
the national society remains the key factor influencing the public’s stance; 
including the extent of openness towards the world that lies ‘outside’ the 
nation’s borders. No correlation among the different dimensions of the 
continuum means that it is not meaningful to speak of a single, transnational, 
universalized version of cosmopolitanism (and localism). Rather, such an 
outcome is consistent with the various streams of glocalized cosmopoli- 
tanisms (variously referred to as ‘situated’, ‘rooted’, ‘vernacular’ and so on) 
(Tomlinson, 1999; Pollock et al., 2000; Szerszynski and Urry, 2002). 

The second image of globalization is that of a process of transformation 
(Albrow, 1997), whereby changes affect both the level of the ‘system’ (e.g. 
world or the globe) as well as each of the units (e.g. states). In such a case, 
‘globalization takes place over and above the units as a result of interaction 
between systemic variables across different dimensions and sectors of that 
system. Thus, globalization is by definition a multidimensional process that 
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takes place outside in’ (Bartelson, 2000: 187). This second image of globaliz- 
ation is in fact consistent with the working hypothesis of a cosmo- 
politan-local continuum. For, in this case, one would expect a polarization 
of individual attitudes across state boundaries; after all, the argument is that 
such a polarization is but a consequence of internal globalization as experi- 
enced around the globe. However, it is important to note that approaching 
the cosmopolitan-local problematique in terms of a continuum does not 
prevent the empirical falsification of the working hypothesis. 

Consequently, at the global level, the hypothesis 1 wish to put forth is 
that cosmopolitans and locals occupy the opposite ends of a continuum 
consisting of various forms of attachment. This is conceptually distinct from 
situated or context-specific versions of cosmopolitanism, whereby cosmo- 
politanism is a quality that emerges at the state or societal level out of the 
construction of transnational social fields (e.g. permanent, enduring struc- 
tures of interaction among inhabitants of different states). In order to 
contrast cosmopolitanism-as-detachment against rooted or situational 
cosmopolitanism, it is necessary to compare cosmopolitanism at the global 
level against cosmopolitanism at the state level. In my opinion, this is a 
methodologically unsound comparison. The existence of ‘thin/cool’ cosmo- 
politanism at the global level does not imply the absence of rooted cosmo- 
politanism within specific countries or regions. 

Contemporary research has actually yielded results suggesting that 
attachment to locality is consequential in terms of openness towards 
outsiders. In his analysis of data from the Australian census, Phillips (2002: 
614) found that divergent modes of geographic identification are associated 
with significantly different levels of acceptance towards outsider groups: 
‘locals’ were far less accepting towards outsiders. Even Szerszynski and Urry 
(2002: 469), who advocate a nationalized or context-specific model of cosmo- 
politanism, admit the presence of the ‘thin/cool’ version of cosmopolitanism 
in their research results: “We found a widespread if rather general cosmo- 
politanism’, they write (Szerszynski and Urry, 2002: 472). 

For analytical purposes (and for those purposes alone), it is necessary to 
conceptualize the cosmopolitan—local continuum, as if locals and cosmopoli- 
tans were groups of people with opposite, conflicting visions. In other words, 
the two ends of the continuum are viewed as ‘ideal types’ (not stereotypes). 
But, then, it is necessary to specify those dimensions where it would be 
reasonable to expect that these two groups would display conflicting visions 
and priorities. Cosmopolitans and locals are defined in terms of clusters of 
attitudes and predispositions; it is a foregone conclusion that very few would 
display all the characteristics, but what is important is whether such charac- 
teristics correlate with each other and whether individual attitudes are indeed 
clustered around the ideal types at the two ends of the continuum. If the 
characteristics do not correlate with each other and the individual attitudes 
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are not clustered around the ideal types, then the twin concepts cannot be 
universally defined (and therefore, glocalized cosmopolitanisms are the only 
methodologically viable ones). If the characteristics do correlate with each 
other and the individual attitudes are clustered around the ideal types, then 
there is evidence that the polarization of attitudes among the public is not a 
working hypothesis, but an empirical proposition. 

Because the dimensions of the continuum are conceived as relationships 
of degree (e.g. continuous variables), the structuration and consistency of 
opinions and attitudes become an empirical question, and not a theoretical, 
a priori decision. The visions and priorities where it would be reasonable to 
expect locals and cosmopolitans to hold out different views refer to several 
important dimensions of social life. These include attachment to locales, 
states or countries, local cultures and the national economy. Accordingly, 
then, the dimensions of the cosmopolitan-local continuum take the form of 
different degrees of attachment to specific locales, countries, local cultures 
and communities, and finally, to the ‘national economy’. It is a foregone 
conclusion that different individuals’ sentiments would vary depending upon 
the particular dimension they feel is most important for themselves and 
others. The following description offers a brief sketch for an operationaliza- 
tion of the cosmopolitan-local continuum. Specifically, the continuum 
between locals and cosmopolitans might vary with respect to the following 
dimensions. 

First, cosmopolitans and locals diverge with respect to the degree of 
attachment to a locality (neighbourhood or city). Cosmopolitans have a low 
degree of such attachment and locals have a high degree of such attachment. 
Contemporary cultural theorists (Appadurai, 1995, 1996; Hannerz, 1996; 
Basch et al., 1994) have pointed out the extent to which locality is becoming 
differentiated foma physical place. Although transmigrants or transnational 
peoples provide the paradigmatic case of individuals who experience such a 
separation between ‘homeland’ and the place where they live, this experience 
is not necessarily restricted to these groups. Nor is there any reason to 
assume that it is only those who cross state borders who are susceptible to 
such a rift. 

Second, cosmopolitans and locals diverge with respect to the degree of 
attachment to a state or country. Locals are likely to value being a native of 
their country, having the country’s citizenship and having a sense of belong- 
ing to the country’s dominant national group. Cosmopolitans are likely not 
to value these attributes. This dimension highlights the degree to which 
cosmopolitans and locals adopt different postures when it comes to recon- 
figuration of state sovereignty. Citizenship has been traditionally interpreted 
as closely connected to formal membership in a state, and, in most cases, such 
membership is justified through inclusion to the dominant national or ethnic 
group or by birth. The decoupling of citizenship from its traditional 
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association with the nation-state is a feature observed in numerous analyses, 
whereby theorists detect a trend towards ‘post-national’ membership to the 
state (Soysal, 1994; Jacobson, 1996; Delanty, 2000). However, these attitudes 
should not be confused with the negation of a specific national identity. 

Third, cosmopolitans and locals diverge with respect to the degree of 
attachment to and smpport of local culture. Obviously, such an attachment 
and support for local culture are likely to take a variety of different forms 
depending upon the specifics of different national cultures around the globe. 
Religion, language and other cultural characteristics invariably would be 
relevant as indicators of attachment and support to a local culture. Also, such 
indicators are likely to fluctuate depending upon the regional and national 
differences of particular nation-states. For example, religion serves as an 
important marker for national identity in several European states, ranging 
from Poland to Greece or Ireland. 

Irrespective of such cases of national variation, however, locals should 
value cultural membership to the nation — and cosmopolitans oppose it — 
since, by definition, such membership excludes people on the basis of 
ascribed criteria. By and large, locals are more ethnocentric than cosmopoli- 
tans. For example, cosmopolitans do not endorse the uncritical pursuit of 
national interest — even if this leads to conflict with other nations. On the 
contrary, locals are likely to express their attitudes along the lines of the age- 
old slogan ‘my country right or wrong’. As I have already mentioned, this 
difference cannot be reduced to a simple issue of greater or lesser degrees of 
nationalism, because nationalism is considerably broader than ethnocen- 
trism. 

Fourth, cosmopolitans and locals diverge with respect to the degree of 
economic, cultural and institutional protectionism. Support for such protec- 
tionism varies widely depending upon the specific problems faced by nation- 
states worldwide. For example, anti-globalization rhetoric in the US leads to 
arguments in favour of institutional protectionism in a variety of fields, 
while, in Europe, similar rhetoric identifies globalization with Americaniz- 
ation. Going beyond the rhetoric, however, locals and cosmopolitans display 
different attitudes when it comes to pragmatic issues such as support for 
tariffs, prohibition of land ownership by foreigners, opposition to or support 
of international interventions and willingness to move for reasons of work 
or for obtaining more favourable living conditions. 


Conclusions 
In this essay, I have tried to clarify the relationship between transnational- 


ism and cosmopolitanism. Both terms are frequently evoked in sociological 
description and even everyday speech. It is important to note that these terms 
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are not exclusively sociological concepts but also common-sense concepts. 
Hence, I argue that our understanding of these terms is coloured by consider- 
ations of status, national origin, ethnicity, race and gender. While contem- 
porary discourse has focused attention on the relationship between 
transnationalism and international migration, I argue that this interpretation 
is unduly restrictive. 

Transnationalism involves three different layers of activities, each of- 
which entails different degrees of structuration with regard to the perma- 
nence of the transnational practices performed by actors. First, there are the 
transnational social spaces, which are constructed through the recurrent 
transnational interactions and practices of actors worldwide. Such spaces 
involve a wide range of activities, but these activities might range from the 
trivial to the deadly serious. Second, the more structured and permanent 
interactions and practices that take place in transnational social space involve 
the exercise of power relations by a multitude of agents and actors. These 
more structured practices take place within transnational social fields, fields 
that connect people and institutions from different countries across the 
globe. Transnational mobility is not a prerequisite for participating in such a 
field. Third, there are transnational communities, communities constructed 
by new immigrants in advanced industrialized countries, but also communi- 
ties constructed by other professional or managerial groups that routinely 
cross the globe. 

The proliferation of the different levels of transnationalism around the 
globe leads to a bifurcation of attitudes among the public. Faced with the 
reality of transnational experience, members of the public might opt for an 
open attitude welcoming the new experiences or they might opt for a defen- 
sive closed attitude seeking to limit the extent to which transnational social 
spaces penetrate their cultural milieu. In the first instance, we speak of 
cosmopolitans, while in the second instance we speak of locals. However, 
instead of thinking of these two categories as discontinuous variables, I 
suggest that most people are likely to develop highly complex attitudes with 
regard to the two alternatives, and, therefore, it is better to conceptualize the 
two categories as forming a single continuum. Individuals might take 
different positions within this continuum, but their choices should vary 
along several dimensions that dictate the basic features of the two categories. 

Moreover, the sheer operationalization of the cosmopolitan—local 
relationship in terms of a continuum does not negate the possibility of glocal- 
ized cosmopolitanism, whereby individuals can combine both global and 
local forms of identity. In such a case, the dimensions of the continuum will 
not cluster along the two ends, but they would vary solely based upon 
regional or state-specific factors. Ultimately, even the existence of universal- 
ized, ‘cool/thin’ cosmopolitanism does not necessarily exclude the possibility 
of rooted or context-specific cosmopolitanisms. The former emerge at the 
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global level while the latter emerge out of specific national contexts, as trans- 
national social fields modify them. Whether the strength of such fields is 
capable of producing an independent globe-wide effect not reduced to state- 
or context-specific factors becomes an empirical question. 

The cosmopolitan-local continuum is defined as a cluster of several 
dimensions. These dimensions include the degree of attachment to a locality 
(neighbourhood or city); the degree of attachment to a state or country; the 
degree of attachment to and support of local culture; and finally, the degree 
of economic, cultural and institutional protectionism. Cosmopolitans and 
locals are likely to adopt contrasting points of view with regard to the above 
choices; however, they might or might not be consistent in their preferences. 
For example, some might support local culture but be opposed to forms of 
economic protectionism. Examining the factors responsible for variations of 
attitudes is a matter that clearly falls outside the scope of the discussion here. 

While some transnationals might be predisposed towards cosmopolitan- 
ism, others might be predisposed towards localism. The experience of 9/11 
should make abundantly clear that it is at best naive to assume that the 
presence of cosmopolitanism as an attitude is a quality that follows logically 
or inexorably from the very existence of the transnational experience. The 
relationship between transnationalism and cosmopolitanism is not a linear 
one whereby greater transnationalization leads to greater cosmopolitaniza- 
tion. On the contrary, the geographical extension of transnational social 
spaces into the global cultural milieu is responsible for producing both 
cosmopolitan and local attitudes. Making a choice between the two is a 
matter of ethics and moral judgement, but this judgement should stand inde- 
pendently from our ability to describe the conceptual alternatives. 

Beck’s (2000b: 100) call for a reopening of the intellectual debate on the 
relationship between cosmopolitanism and nationalism is a fruitful contri- 
bution to the dilemmas of contemporary nation-states. His advocacy of 

‘cosmopolitan: society’ or ‘cosmopolitan nation’ where the ideals of cosmo- 

politanism gain the upper hand against local ethnocentrism is indeed 
consistent (and not antithetical) with civic and more democratically orien- 
tated conceptualizations of nationalism (or patriotism). Reviving such 
notions does provide an alternative political solution to waves of anti-immi- 
grant ethnocentric protests sweeping European Union states. But this should 
not be confused with the reality of cosmopolitanism — the only way to accu- 
rately measure the success (or failure) of cosmopolitan values is to clearly 
separate our moral advocacy of them from cosmopolitan (and local) attitudes 
as observable phenomena. 
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The word ‘cosmopolitan’ is an English (and French) rendition of the Greek word 
kosmo-polite, a compound noun that literally means ‘the citizen [politis] of the 
world [cosmos]’. See Cheah (1998: 22) and Delanty (2000) for brief reviews of the 
word’s etymology. 

In his short essay, “The Great Return’ (2002), Milan Kundera describes the tale of 
a couple that illustrates this labelling process. Irena, a Czech exile living in Paris, 
and Gustaf, her Swedish friend, are involved in navigating their connections to 
place, locale and their multiple identities as Parisians, transnationals, cosmopoli- 
tans, refugees and so on. While both of them live in a country and a city outside 
their own nation-state and even speak to each other in a language other than their 
native tongue, their experiences are not conceived as identical. Irena recounts that 
Gustaf ‘was seeing her exactly the way everyone else saw her: a young woman in 
pain, banished from her country’ (Kundera, 2002: 100; emphasis in the original). 

This is an extension of Irena’s original status as a refugee who fled Communist 
Prague and sought shelter and a better future in Paris. In contrast, Gustaf, her 
friend and lover, ‘comes from a Swedish town he wholeheartedly detests, and in 
which he refuses to set foot. But in his case it’s taken for granted. Because 
everyone applauds him as a nice, very cosmopolitan Scandinavian who's already 
forgotten all about the place he comes from. Both of them are pigeonholed, labeled, 
and they will be judged by how true they are to their labels’ (Kundera, 2002: 100; 
emphasis in the original). 

Race is perhaps the most visible marker involved in such labelling. Iyer (2000: 
1346) recounts an encounter with a television executive, an English-speaking 
Canadian citizen, one of those ‘refugees’ who ‘fled’ to Toronto in the aftermath 
of the 1980s Francophone nationalist campaign in Quebec. Not being able to place 
his accent, Iyer discovers that the executive’s parents were Hungarian Jews who 
survived the Holocaust. Escaping persecution both by the Nazis and, later on, by 
the Soviets, his family settled in Montreal, where, by virtue of being affiliated with 
the Anglophones, he was forced to move yet once more from Montreal to 
Toronto. Upon recounting these details, Iyer (2000: 135) remarks: He looked so 
much like my image of a classic Canadian that I realized, with a start, all the stories 
that I was missing, and all the pressures that an “invisible minority” suffers in part 
because they’re not written on his face; few people would extend to him the kind 
of allowances they might to a newcomer from Kigali or New Delhi.’ 

The concept’s original application was restricted to recent US immigrants (Basch 
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et al., 1994). In this respect, contemporary research remains bound by traditional 
stereotypes, the very same stereotypes according to which Kundera’s heroes are 
judged (for a critique, see Dominguez, 1998). By and large, non-immigrants or 
denizens (such as tourists, musicians, actors, doctors, professors, corporate 
managers and so on) are much more likely to be viewed as ‘nice cosmopolitans’ 
rather than simply transnational people. 

For the French philosophers of the Enlightenment, a cosmopolitan was a citizen 
of the world, a universal humanist who transcended particularistic distinctions 
based on territory, language, or culture (Schlereth, 1977). See the essays in Bohman 
and Lutz-Bachmann (1997) for Kant’s original formulation of the cosmopolitan 
ideal. See Cheah (1998) for a discussion that traces the evolution of the term’s 
meaning from Kant to Marx. 

Moreover, the notion of cosmopolitanism as embedded into the western discourse 
since Kant, is similarly questioned by those who argue that contemporary 
researchers should pay closer attention to the non-western historical and cultural 
context, and the ways different versions of cosmopolitanism have been articulated 
outside the western cultural milieu (Pollock et al., 2000; Holton, 2002). 

For example, Zubaida (1999) notes that cosmopolitanism is a term that can be 
applied to places, cultural milieus and religions. The relationship between cosmo- 
politan attitudes and the urban setting also suggests the necessity to consider the 
different varieties of cosmopolitanism throughout world history and across 
cultural contexts (Featherstone, 2002: 2). See also Holton (2002) for a penetrating 
analysis arguing that cosmopolitanism grows out of particular locations in time 
and space, rather than emerging from free-floating moral philosophy. 

For example, Held (2000: 402) writes that the cosmopolitan project argues that in 
the 21st century ‘each citizen of a state will have to learn to become a “cosmo- 
politan citizen” as well: that is, a person capable of mediating between national 
traditions, communities of fate, and alternative styles of life’. His formulation 
makes abundantly clear that a specific orientation at the individual level is a 
prerequisite for an effective cosmopolitan public policy. 

‘A true cosmopolitan’, Iyer (2000: 210) reminds us, ‘is not someone who has 
traveled a lot so much as someone who can appreciate what it feels like to be the 
Other.’ Some of the September 11 hijackers were, after all, ‘international students’. 
Rosenberg (2000) has developed a similar critique of various globalization 
theories. As he points out, ‘globalization as an outcome cannot be explained 
simply by invoking globalization as a process tending towards that outcome’ 
(Rosenberg, 2000: 2). 

Beck’s (2002: 29-30) cosmopolitanization means ‘that the key questions of a way 
of life, nourishment, production, identity, fear, memory, pleasure, fate, can no 
longer be located nationally or locally, but only globally or glocally’. In other 
words, the dynamic conception of cosmopolitanization is a combination of 
internal globalization or glocalization and transnationalism. 

This inconsistent use of the concept is but a rationalization of the intellectuals’ 
own position. For such a position allows the fortunate members of the inter- 
national academic jet set to simultaneously experience both transnationalism and 
cosmopolitanism. Intellectuals often employ such metaphors in order to cast 
themselves into a privileged position that allows them to speak on behalf of the 
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excluded while also maintaining a relatively affluent lifestyle (Pels, 1999: 72). 
Hence, their fascination for and endorsement of cosmopolitanism is an extension 
of the marginal status (and the privileged position) inscribed in the very concept 
itself. None of this casts doubt on the reality of cosmopolitanism or trans- 
nationalism — but Pels’ comments should caution against what is an all too natural 
(for academics) trend of assuming a positive correlation between transnationalism 
and cosmopolitanism. 

The initial application of the concept of transnational social field comes from the 
field of international migration (see Smith and Guarnizo, 1998). In contrast to 
transnational social fields, transnational social spaces can be conceived of as 
consisting of flows (Urry, 2000) of human interactivity. If relations in trans- 
national social spaces are free-floating, relationships in social fields are far more 
structured, more ‘solid’ and less ‘fluid’. Robertson (1992) has put forward the 
notion of global field, but by that, he refers to global structuration. The proper- 
ties of the global field are those concepts that are relativized by globalization. The 
relativization of the relations between the individual and the nation-state is but an 
aspect of the broader process of globalization. The construction of transnational 
social fields (as well as transnational social spaces) is an important facet of the 
overall process. Nevertheless, it is clear that Robertson’s global field is a concept 
considerably broader than that of the transnational social field. 

For example, Szerszynski and Urry (2002: 470) include extensive mobility and the 
capacity to consume many places and environments en route among the basic 
features of cosmopolitanism. These are features of transnationalism — and the 
authors employ ‘the right to “travel” corporeally, imaginatively, and virtually’ as 
a means for bridging the divide between transnationalism and cosmopolitanism. 

Turner (2002) suggests that cosmopolitan virtue requires Socratic irony, by which 
some can gain some distance from the polity. Turner considers detachment to be 
a critical ingredient of cosmopolitanism but he adds “cosmopolitanism does not 
mean that one does not have a country or a homeland, but one has to have a certain 
reflexive distance from that homeland’ (Turner, 2002: 57). 

Szerszynski and Urry (2002: 469) argue that ‘openness’ should not imply that the 
cosmopolitan is a specific cultural type that can be defined outside a specific 
context. Rather, the ‘cosmopolitan’ is an empty signifier that can be filled with 
specific, and often rather different content, in different cultural worlds (see also 
Pollock et al., 2000; Holton, 2002). 

During the post-1870 period, the golden period of nation-state building in Europe 
(Hobsbawm, 1990), nation-state building reconfigured the meaning of cosmo- 
politanism in a manner inconsistent with nationalism. But this connection has 
been largely destabilized in the post-1945 period, as the accounts of long-distance 
or transnational nationalism indicate (Danforth, 1995; Basch et al., 1994; Glick 
Schiller and Fourton, 2001; Anderson, 1993). The movement of peoples has 
strengthened the tendency of individuals living outside the borders of their 
national homeland to maintain their ties with their nation and to participate in 
national projects connected to their nation. 

In all likelihood, this is a residue of Hannerz’s anthropological training (for a more 
sociological viewpoint, see Merton’s original formulation of cosmopolitans and 
locals [Merton, 1968]). This bias leads to serious problems in the operationalization 
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of the term. Szerszynski and Urry (2002: 470) argue that cosmopolitan predisposi- 
tions and practices involve curiosity about many places, peoples and cultures, 
willingness to take risks by virtue of encountering the Other, the ability to map one's 
own society and culture on a global level, and semiotic skills for interpreting images 
of the Other. Al-Qaida members display several of the above features — and this 


points out the problematic nature of a context-bound definition. 
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t first glance a dialogue between my article on ‘the Global and the Local’ 

and Roudometof’s on “Transnationalism, Cosmopolitanism and Glocal- 
ization’ appears eminently realizable and appealing. Both are apparently 
addressing a shared problematique, invoking similar constructs, such as 
cosmopolitanism and glocalization, and even taking the same position: a 
larger set of loyalties is preferred to the smaller, more local ones. 

Appearance, alas, in this case is deceiving. He and I are, in fact, speaking 
different languages. This may be because we come from different disciplines, 
one of us from social and political sciences, the other from history, with each 
discipline bringing with it a peculiar rhetoric, or, more pejoratively, jargon. 
However, I do not think that this is the problem, because, first, my version 
of history is highly interdisciplinary. In addition, both articles operate on the 
terrain of sociology (which is why they are fittingly published in this 
journal), a discipline that has had a leadership role in the examination of 
globalization as a process affecting existing social bonds. Indeed, it is on that 
common ground of sociology that the articles stand poles — should I say 
globes? — apart. In what follows I try to explain and to explore further these 
assertions. 

Before doing so, one further general comment. May not contestation be 
viewed as a form of dialogue? This question pushes us to consider the nature 
of dialogue itself. What are the conditions under which dialogue can take 
place, must dialogue always lead to a consensus, must it be conducted in a 
certain manner, etc.? With calls recently for a ‘dialogue of civilizations’, these 
queries have taken on an ever more pressing and important aspect.! While it 
is not my intention here to address these issues frontally, at least raising a flag 
over them may be heuristically worthwhile. 
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Roudometof’s ‘essay’, as he calls it, is a ‘contribution towards gaining 
conceptual clarity with regard to the task of conceptualizing (and distin- 
guishing between) transnationalism and cosmopolitanism’ (p. 113). Surely, 
this is a worthy aim. If I understand the essay correctly, the argument is that 
transnationalism is not necessarily cosmopolitan. The question immediately 
arises: is this a novel idea? Ulrich Beck is cited as one who considers many 
features of contemporary transnationalism as indicators of cosmopolitanism 
— again hardly a novel idea — and then praised as recognizing that ‘such a 
simple linear relationship is factually incorrect’ (p. 117).? What we appear to 
have here is a straw man carefully set up to be just as carefully taken down. 

What of the two key terms, transnationalism and cosmopolitanism? Let 
us consider further the first term. “Transnationalism”, we are told, “was 
originally connected to recent immigrant cohorts’ (p. 113). This will come as 
news, for example, to students of the multinational corporation, who have 
been using the term for a number of decades in regard to their subject. A few 
pages later in the essay, we are given more specific dating: “Iransnationalism 
emerged in the 1990s as a new concept aiming to describe the situation of 
relatively recent immigrant cohorts’ (p. 115). Then, upon further reflection, 
we are informed in the next paragraph that ‘transnationalism is not a 
phenomenon with a history of only a few decades’. At this point, I begin to 
get giddy. As I read the essay further I become aware that we are not really 
speaking about transnationalism as such but about transmigrants, who may 
or may not be predisposed to cosmopolitanism or localism as the case may 
be (p. 128). Overall, it is not at all clear that transnationalism is a synonym 
for globalization, although it is so used in certain quarters. 

The case, fortunately, is better with cosmopolitanism, where we are told 
that ‘There is not a uniform interpretation of cosmopolitanism in the litera- 
ture’ (p. 116). Here the essay and my article find common ground on which 
to base a discussion. In the essay a distinction is properly made between 
cosmopolitanism as an attitude and as a moral and ethical standpoint (p. 117). 
In my article, my concern, after placing the notion in a historical perspective, 
is with the latter aspect, the moral. As is evident, my interest at this point in 
cosmopolitanism is as it relates to globalization. Thus, it is not obvious what 
dialogue should take place between our two contributions on this matter. We 
rather seem like ships passing one another in a conceptual fog. 

Why is this so? The author of the essay is obviously a thoughtful man, 
well up on the relevant literature. Alas, from my point of view this is part of 
the problem. He is in dialogue with other authors, not with the problema- 
tique itself. Nothing new in the way of evidence or, indeed; original theory, 
is present in the essay. It is, instead, a scholastic exercise. As such, it may 
invite further dialogue with its references, but not to the sort of article I have 
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tried to write. Roudometof’s essay is a particular form of sociological 
exchange to which J am not sympathetic, and which I think is a poor path 
along which the discipline should be proceeding. (I do recognize that others 
may take a different position. How to do sociology or better still, historical 
sociology, is a debatable matter.) 

It does not help that the essay talks of ‘working hypothesis’ and “empiri- 
cal falsification’. Such scientism leads nowhere. Nor does a concluding state- 
ment such as ‘instead of thinking of these two categories [cosmopolitanism 
and locals] as discontinuous variables, I suggest that most people are likely 
to develop highly complex attitudes with regard to the two alternatives, and, 
therefore, it is better to conceptualize the two categories as forming a single 
continuum’ (p. 127). This is certainly good advice, but hardly a new insight. 
Without actual empirical work and real-life hypotheses, it is not an invita- 
tion to dialogue. 

The fault, I believe, is probably not in the author of the essay, but in the 
kind of sociology valued in parts of the discipline. Fortunately, there are 
other kinds and practices to be found in the profession. As an instance I cite 
an article by Yasemin Nuhoglu Soysal (2002), called ‘Locating Europe’. The 
author’s concern is with European identity, especially in a situation in which 
immigration figures importantly. Her thesis is that the nation-state is a poor 
model for what is happening in Europe as it moves in the direction of 
becoming a ‘transnational entity’ (Soysal, 2002: 269, footnote 6). We need, as 
she says, ‘to reconceptualize the transnational as integral to the very struc- 
ture of the national’ (Soysal, 2002: 273). This reconceptualization is not left 
hanging in the air, but is followed up by a concrete inquiry into the education 
and discourse that is shaping the new form of European identity. 

These are conceptualizations and empirical statements with which we 
can enter into dialogue. I can argue about how Europe ‘is future oriented, 
not past’ (Soysal, 2002: 274). I can examine for myself whether educational 
practices are, in fact, oriented to this direction. I can study the reigning 
discourse and decide for myself whether the voice of the future or the past 
is most dominant. I am left in no doubt as to what is meant by Europe’s 
becoming a ‘transnational entity’. Soysal is not merely referring to other 
theorists, but rather to the authority of evidence and experience. 


3 


Setting all my expressed reservations aside, how might a dialogue, if it were 
possible, take place between Roudometof and myself? Globalization, which 
is the frame for my piece, is a process of large dimensions. It can include such 
topics as transmigration and cosmopolitanism but is not reducible to them. 
Indeed, most commentators would emphasize that transnationalism, under 
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which Roudometof subsumes transmigrations, is a vital aspect of globaliz- 
ation, part of its definition that emphasizes the way in which the nation-state 
no longer serves as a useful model for much of what goes on in our world 
today. Although, as 1 quoted Sylvia Walby in my article, “global processes 
still have a territorial component’, it is the transcendence of this bounded- 
ness that is so marked a feature of most definitions of globalization. While 
there is no disagreement here between our two articles, neither is there much 
about which to enter into discussion. 

Roudometof's essential concern is with the relation of transnationalism 
and cosmopolitanism, and 1 have already indicated my doubts as to how this 
topic has been handled. Now in thinking of globalization 1 would like to call 
into question the usefulness of the notion of cosmopolitanism itself. Here 
perhaps a dialogue could take place. Though 1 give attention to the historical 
roots and the present-day expression of cosmopolitanism in my own article, 
I would now further entertain the argument that the idea of cosmopolitan- 
ism is itself a side issue in our effort to better understand globalization. My 
reason is that the unity aspired to in the 18th century has become partly a 
reality in the 21st century. What we have now are the early shapes of a global 
civil society, which can be studied empirically and thought about in real 
terms.* In this perspective, then, cosmopolitanism becomes something of an 
anachronism. 

In regard to globalization, 1 have chosen to focus in my article on one 
of its facets, the moral one.? My concern is whether a “higher morality’ can 
be hoped for on the ‘global’ level as against the ‘local’ one. I have tried in the 
article to deal with this question both as an empirical one and as a matter for 
theoretical reflection, illuminated by a resort to history. Inasmuch as 
Roudometof’s essay has a non-normative focus, seeking only what he sees as 
conceptual clarity in regard to transnationalism and cosmopolitanism, we 
pursue different ends. Although we both talk of the ‘local’, we do so for very 
different purposes. From my point of view, we have not entered into 
dialogue. 

If my description of the situation is correct, then two conclusions can be 
entertained. One is that each article needs to be judged on its own merits, 
independent of the other, without trying to integrate them. Though they 
sometimes use the same terms, they are really speaking in different languages. 
The second is that my desire for further theoretical reflection and empirical 
case studies concerning the global and the local, voiced at the end of my 
article, and thus for a continued ‘dialogue’ still remains for the moment 
unfilled. I can only reaffirm it once again as a challenge to my fellow scholars 
in philosophy and the social sciences. 
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Notes 


1 For further treatment of the ‘dialogue of civilization’ as such, see Mazlish (forth- 
co | 

2 Ishould add that Beck’s writings on risk society are thoughtful and original, an 
important contribution to our understanding of globalization. 

3 The OED lists the first use of trans-nationalism as 1921 and of transnationalism 
as 1973, without really defining the terms. Transnational is similarly first used in 
1921, and then frequently after 1941. Both entries are disappointingly thin. In 
discussing ‘the shift from the transnational to the global in international affairs’, 
Martin Albrow (1997: 120) tells us that “The concept of the transnational has long 
been a standard resource for students of world politics. Keohane and Nye (1971), 
following among others Aron (1967) and Rosenau (1969), provided impressive 
demonstration of its worth in a volume covering international non-governmental 
organization, multinational enterprises, international finance, revolutionary 
organizations, and more.’ Further general research and reflection in this area 
would surely be useful. 

4 Foran exemplary way in which to do this see the volumes of Global Civil Society 
for the years 2001, 2002 and 2003 (Anheier et al., 2001-3). 

5 Elsewhere and as part of a larger initiative, I have also attempted to understand 
other parts of globalization in a historical perspective. For the initiative see further 
the website www.newglobalhistory.org 
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AAA ax ng The Moral Conundrums 
__ NJ of the Global Age 


Tr his article, Bruce Mazlish argues that, during the modern era, cosmo- 
politanism emerged in the 18th century, concomitant with the Enlighten- 
ment, only to conquer the globe on the heels of the post-1800 globalization 
waves. ‘What was merely an ideal and an ideology in the eighteenth century 
in Europe has become ... an actual condition for many today.... My 
“neighbor” is just as likely to be an email correspondent a continent away as 
the person living next door to me in my apartment building, whom I never 
meet” (Mazlish, p. 106). 

There can be two objections to this line of argument. The first concerns 
the democratic nature of this cosmopolitanism (e.g. how many are truly 
participating in this emerging culture). While an important criticism, it is not 
necessarily a fatal one. For alternative visions of localized or glocalized or 
rooted cosmopolitanism have been developed. These versions of cosmo- 
politanism do not face this criticism. While their advocates would disagree 
with Mazlish’s proposition that “today, the cosmopolitan vision is entwined 
with the global” (Mazlish, p. 107), but only insofar as we should view the 
cosmopolitan intertwined with the ‘global’ alone. Instead, they would argue 
that, even though the global is an indispensable component of cosmo- 
politanism, the local is or can be an equal partner at least for their own rooted 
cosmopolitanism. In other words, the entire debate concerns only the extent 
to which cosmopolitanism should be correlated with the ‘global’ or with the 
‘global’ and the ‘local’. However, both sides would agree that cosmo- 
politanism is correlated with globalization. 

The second objection concerns precisely this point. To what extent is it 
` valid to argue that 18th- or even 20th-century cosmopolitanism is the 
offspring of globalization? In fact, Mazlish’s own argument rests on an 
identification of universalism with globalization. According to his interpre- 
tation of intellectual history, contemporary cosmopolitanism is the grandchild 
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of Enlightenment universalism. Globalization is but the spread of this univer- 
salism worldwide. What 1 want to question is the degree to which the “global” 
is necessarily identical with the “universal”. My impression is that Mazlish 
views these concepts neatly packed in pairs with globalism, cosmopolitanism 
and universalism on the one side and localism and particularism on the other 
side. I think that ‘globalism’ and ‘universalism’ warrant conceptual elabora- 
tion and differentiation, just as much as ‘localism’ and ‘particularism’ do. 

Both Robertson (1992) and, more recently, Baudrillard (2002) have 
voiced their objections about such a neat packaging of terms. Robertson 
(1992) suggests that globalization involves the “universalization of particu- 
larism and the particularization of universalism’, thereby setting off a 
dynamic interplay between the two that cannot be oversimplified. Originally, 
the concept of glocalization (Robertson, 1994) was developed as a means of 
illustrating the simultaneous universalization of particular cultural items and 
the particularization (or adaptation to local conditions) of those normative 
standards sociologists used to call ‘cultural universals’. 

More recently, Baudrillard (2002) has made a similar point by observing 
that ‘between the terms “global” and “universal” there is a deceptive simi- 
larity’ (Baudrillard, 2002: 87). Then, Baudrillard argues that the success of 
globalization as a project — or the ‘globalization of globalization’ as Robert- 
son and Khondker (1998) have called it — brings forth the very disappearance 
of universalism as a viable cultural project. Irrespective of whether we are to 
take Baudrillard’s argument literally or figuratively, it is plain to see that there 
is certainly a plurality of opinions about this issue. 

But, Mazlish’s argument does rest solely on its validity. It is also about 
the morality or moral worth of globalization and the ethical significance of 
cosmopolitanism-as-project (which is very different from cosmopolitanism- 
as-reality). Cosmopolitanism-as-project remains the main focus of the 
current intellectual debate (see Vertovec and Cohen, 2002). As I state in my 
article, cosmopolitanism can also be conceived of as an empirical quality, an 
attitude present among the public worldwide. I think that the difference 
between cosmopolitanism-as-reality vs cosmopolitanism-as-project should 
not be blended. In my article, 1 have tried to draw a boundary between the 
two. My goal for doing so has been to preserve the conceptual space for 
sociological research and to maintain a boundary line between sociological 
theorizing and ideological or moral argumentation. But this does not necess- 
arily mean that the issue of morality is irrelevant for social theory. 

As a matter of fact, Mazlish’s argument is a novel one with regard to the 
moral debate on cosmopolitanism. Globalization or more precisely the 
‘globalization project’ (McMichael, 1992) or ‘globalism’ (Beck, 2000) or what 
is commonly known as the ‘neoliberal market ideology’ of the post-1989 
period, has led to important realignments among the left or centre-left. The 
arguments set forth by Beck, Held and others are a means for showcasing 
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the necessity for combating neoliberal values, as well as local particularistic 
impulses, such as ethnic nationalism, xenophobia, religious terrorism and so 
on. Their critics on the left have suggested that cosmopolitan values are 
nothing else than the values of a new transnational class, thereby proposing 
localized or rooted or working-class cosmopolitanisms as an alternative 
cultural and political vision. 

In this moral debate, Mazlish takes the “globalist” position: his argument 
is that rooted cosmopolitanisms implicitly endorse an overromanticized 
‘local’ and this ‘local’ is arguably less than an ideal to be preserved. On the 
contrary, global compulsion can act as a vehicle for social change — either in 
the case of abolition or in the case of women’s rights in numerous countries 
around the globe. Mazlish’s argument is a sound one for it reminds us of the 
ambiguities present in the local-global dialectic. 

What I feel is the most important aspect of this moral debate is not necess- 
arily the positions taken by the participants. It is the very fact that this debate 
is about which entity should be awarded moral primacy, what side (the ‘global’ 
or the ‘local’) is the ‘hero’ and who is the ‘villain’. I have already alluded to the 
fact that I consider any kind of unequivocal answer to such an oversimplified 
dilemma to be just as naive as the very question it tries to answer. 

What is far more important and potentially far more meaningful is to 
enquire into the root causes or the conceptual presuppositions of this debate 
and into the underlying social realities that give birth to the current debates 
on cosmopolitanism and the ongoing debate on globalization or globaliza- 
tions. To do so, it is necessary to look upon this debate as a moral one — and 
not as a social-scientific discussion. 

The basic impulse is to decide on moral grounds the sanctimonious 
nature of the local and the cosmopolitan. But, why is this topic an import- 
ant moral issue? What are the contextual or conceptual, theoretical presup- 
positions that have rendered these issues a topic of apparent importance for 
some of the world’s leading social scientists? To what processes are they 
responding? 

Robertson (2000) argues that globalization brings forth the relativization 
of identities, of belonging and of the agents’ ontological security. This is the 
basic proposition that gives birth both to localists and globalists as well as to 
cosmopolitans and locals (and, of course, to the entire debate on whose side 
one should be). By definition, globalization involves the transformation of 
space and time. In contemporary analysis, the objective transformations of 
time and space — expressed in terms such as ‘time-space compression’ and 
‘time-space distantiation’ — have become common metaphors adapted by a 
multitude of theorists. However, although globalization has operated 
through changes in the objective, measurable, external dimensions of these 
concepts, it has also had (and continues to exert) an effect upon the phenom- 
enological dimensions of time and space. 
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The conventional interpretation of globalization considers it a process 
that privileges space over time as a central concept. The popular view is that 
globalization brings about the annihilation of place — and the triumph of 
space. This simplistic view is mistaken: globalization does not involve simply 
the creation of space; rather it entails the formation of new forms of a 
space-place nexus. Instead, through and in globalization place is transformed 
into space and space is reworked into place. As Short (2001: 18) puts it, ‘the 
spatial dialectic of globalization is the construction of space and the creation 
of place. Globalization constructs space through space-time convergence, 
cultural homogenization, economic re-globalization, and political (dis)inte- 
gration. But the same things are also creating places. Nationalism, 
community consciousness, and the self-conscious construction of ethnic 
identity are as much part of globalization as 24-hr. markets and global 
travel,” 

Consequently, those who are anchored in place, the localists, should not 
be viewed in isolation or in opposition to globalists; for both pairs are the 
products of the new glocalized reality. Similarly, those who are anchored in 
space, the cosmopolitans, should not be viewed as the inevitable carriers of 
universalism. Lack of attachment to place and floating in detached space do 
not necessarily entail a belief in universalism as a value system, but only an 
acknowledgement of the necessity for standardized practical arrangements 
(see Bauman, 1998, for examples of the artificial space inhabited by nomadic 
managers and other affluent transnationals). 

In theoretical terms, then, “The universal was a culture of transcendence, 
of the subject and the concept, of the Real and representation. ... For the 
universal was an Idea. When it realizes itself in the global, it commits suicide 
as Idea, as ideal end’ (Baudrillard, 2002: 92). To put it differently, Otherness 
is a prerequisite for existential clarity. When the Other has vanished, then, 
there is very little to provide for meaning in belief systems as well as cultural 
attributes. The result is manifested in eclecticism, or the attempt to develop 
personal morality codes, or to adopt Clintonian logic. 

For all people but perhaps most profoundly for cultural purists, the situ- 
ation presents itself as a moral dilemma. Faced with the fact that in our world 
a ‘tradition can not be traditionally defended’ (Giddens, 1994) it is necessary 
to come to terms with the moral choices — and there are only two of them: 
either one leaps into the “brave new world” of cosmopolites, or one recoils 
into the warm, familiar, ‘home-like’ universe of localism. There is also the 
possibility of blending these two conceptual opposites into an eclectic pot 
pourri, which is what Tomlinson's (1999) glocalized cosmopolitanism stands 
for. 

Let me conclude with two observations. First, it is obvious that socio- 
economic factors can cast a very long shadow over the aforementioned 
alternatives, but they cannot resolve the entire moral conundrum. That is, for 
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those who can contemplate these alternatives, the solution cannot be dictated 
from economics (or at least from economics alone). Second, in a globalized 
world, ‘home’ is ‘where the heart is’ and therefore, localism and cosmo- 
politanism are value-systems or attitudes that do not necessarily correlate 
with physical crossing of the borders. Or, as I have argued in my article, 
transnationalism and cosmopolitanism are not identical, neither does the one 
necessarily lead to the other. 


Note 


1 Fora discussion of the contrast between space and place see Short (2001: 15-16). 
Space is global, general, universal, ‘out there’, identified with becoming, spirit, 
motion, and the mind. Place is local, particular, ‘here’, identified with being, soul, 
rest, and the body. 
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Transnationality and the 
Trans-Siberian Express: Comments 
on a Dialogue 





E me start with a brief story. In 2002 I travelled on the Trans-Siberian 
Express from Moscow to Beijing. It took about six days. The people in 
my carriage were mainly West Europeans: English, Scottish, French, Finnish. 
Some well-heeled Mongolians joined the carriage after Ulan Bator. The train 
stopped every three hours or so and we bought food and drink from local 
traders on the platform. There was a restaurant on the train but its menu was 
very basic; mainly stew, coffee and beer. On the ‘other side’ of the restaurant 
the carriages were more crowded and the occupants were mainly Russians. 

Each carriage had two attendants, all Chinese (for this was ‘the Chinese 
train’). At every station, the attendant on duty stood by the door of his 
carriage and made sure we got back on board after fresh coal had been loaded 
and it was time to go. Our Chinese attendants spoke basic English. They 
were friendly and, at the same time, a little distant; sometimes cheerful, like 
when they brought in a huge vacuum flask full of hot water every morning, 
and sometimes stern, like when they signalled for us to get back on board 
before the train started again after each stop. 

The experience was not ‘globalized’ in the clichéd ‘McDonaldization’ 
sense. We were cut off from the mass media. Once we left the Kievskaya 
station in Moscow there was very little in the way of billboard advertising. 
However, it felt ‘global’ in a much older sense. This railway line was 
originally constructed between 1881 and 1916 in order to strengthen the 
‘backbone’ of the Russian empire that ran from Europe to Asia. The railway 
ran along a route that overlapped with the Silk Road. The origins of that long 
and dangerous traders’ highway are several centuries old, reaching to a time 
when it joined the Roman and Chinese empires, neither of which had more 
than a hazy idea of the other’s distant existence. 
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The train journey was a transnational event. The passengers in “our” 
carriage formed a temporary, mobile “glocalized” quasi-community. We were 
thrown together for a number of days and it was interesting to talk. But the 
gossip, the exchange and evaluation of experience, was mainly among 
ourselves, as West Europeans, and even that was limited. 1 shared a compart- 
ment with a Frenchman. He had the top bunk while I, because I got there 
first, had the bottom one. I revealed my academic background and learned 
he was a poet and a stand-up comedian but when I asked further the barriers 
went up. 

For four days we were polite co-residents. Apart from anything else, it 
was just a little too difficult for me to speak complicated French or for him 
to speak complicated English. So we left it at that. Only when Beijing — and 
‘escape’ — loomed did we open up more, exchange addresses and make jokes. 
We have not kept in touch. I got on best with the English disaster-manage- 
ment expert going to advise the Mongolian government. He sent a card last 
Christmas. 

Were we a ‘cosmopolitan’ group? Perhaps less so than the traders who 
travelled that way in earlier centuries. The traders were carrying goods, and 
negotiating safe passage with dozens of different local tribes as they made 
their way along. They were constantly observing, comparing and evaluating 
the customs of those they dealt with, having to master the rudiments of 
several languages. By contrast, we were ‘carried goods’, fed and watered by 
westerner-friendly professionals who cushioned our contacts with the 
unfamiliar environment. They made sure we were delivered safely and intact. 
Travelling on the train made it possible to become a little more cosmopolitan 
but it did not require or guarantee that outcome. 

This reported experience concurs with a conclusion shared by both 
Bruce Mazlish and Victor Roudometof, which is that transnationality does 
not necessarily lead to cosmopolitanism. We will come back to the train 
journey later but, for the moment, let us notice that Mazlish and Roudometof 
deal with similar ideas — such as globalization (the intensification of global 
links), localization (the creation or maintenance of local bonds and identi- 
ties),! glocalization (the intermingling of the local and global), transnation- 
ality (the existence of transnational processes and relationships) and 
cosmopolitanism (habituation to and, possibly, the positive evaluation of, 
transnational and global relationships and processes) — but they take different 
routes through this maze. 

Mazlish begins by placing the global and the local (or “glocal”) at the 
centre of the frame and then explores how cosmopolitanism can be brought 
into the picture. Roudometof starts by considering the transnational and the 
cosmopolitan and then looks at the way in which the local (or “glocal”) relates 
to these factors (see Figure 1). 

Each argument advances in four parts and ends by pointing, explicitly or 
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Roudometof 


Global Transnational 
Local 


= < Cosmopolitan T = (Glocal) 


Cosmopolitan 


implicitly, towards a research programme. 1 now try to summarize the argu- 
ments of Mazlish and then Roudometof, although inevitably at the cost of 
some simplification. 


1. 


Mazlish sees the issue of how the local and global relate to each other 

as a recent version of the old question about how the particular (local) 
and the universal (global) could and should relate to each other within 
social bonds. He explores the complexity of globallocal interactions, for 
example with respect to the politics of the environment and immigration. 
This complexity is shown when, for instance, the values and practices of 
global institutions reach down below the ‘local’ national state and 
exercise direct influence on neighbourhood-based communities and 
groups, as in Japan. 

Mazlish opposes the ‘myth of the virtuous local’ (as distinct from the 
non-virtuous global) by citing cases such as the breakup of Yugoslavia 
and the use of federal power to abolish slavery during the American Civil 
War. However, Mazlish also suggests that ‘the global ... perhaps ... 
must be thought of as simply the larger “local” above the national one’. 
In the light of his later argument, this suggests two things. The first is 
that the global might also become a focus of particular loyalties and 
commitments, something which is ‘ours’ and to which we ‘belong’. The 
second is that the ‘we’ in this case would be all humankind and from 
‘our’ commitment can come support for the universal values of human 
rights. 

In the next part of his argument, Mazlish turns to cosmopolitanism, 
which he sees as an appeal from local values to universal values in order 
either to transform or escape the restrictions of the local. The 
philosophes’ aspiration for a universal human society has come much 
closer in recent times as a result of globalization. Ironically, this has 
coincided with the rise of nationalism and a renewed emphasis upon 
the local. For example, literary critics and anthropologists point 
towards the phenomenon of cosmopolitan locals who have access to a 
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pot pourri of diverse cultures through the mass media, including the 
Internet. 

Mazlish demolishes this ‘happy ecumenical prospect’ by reminding us 
that globalization does not just bring the possibility of cosmopolitan 
values but also the reality of exploitation and inequality which has major 
impacts at the local level. The fact that global social bonds are being 
strengthened presents us with the practical challenge of working for 
moral improvement at the global level to bring about better lives for 
people in the world’s many localities. More research is needed to under- 
stand the process of globalization and discover (and, by implication, 
release) the global’s ‘potential for a “higher” moral sentiment’. 

Finally, Mazlish tackles head on the question of working out the appro- 
priate levels for different aspects of human activity, in the light of the 
demands of morality and effectiveness. Justice and science both express 
universal principles that transcend specific cultures and so they should 
be organized, as far as possible, at the global level. By contrast, tech- 
nology’s applications are so entwined with specific cultures that it is 
appropriate for this to be organized more locally. Politics and business 
are more ambiguous cases, straddled between the local and the global. 
These conclusions are highly tentative, and Mazlish concludes by 
arguing that more detailed empirical and theoretical research is needed 
on the local-global dimension, looking at areas such as justice, science, 
technology, culture, economics and politics. 


Turning to Roudometof, the argument also falls into four parts, which 


are discussed in turn, again at the cost of oversimplification. 


de 


Roudometof sets himself the task of enquiring whether transnational- 
ism leads to increased cosmopolitanism and whether localism negates 
them both. He notes that contemporaries do not treat all transnationals 
as cosmopolitan. This is partly because transnationalism entered contem- 
porary consciousness through the phenomenon of transmigration and 
the migrant has typically been treated as a threatening ‘vagabond’. 

However, transnationality has now been seen to include many more 
processes and actors. Writers such as Ulrich Beck are concerned with its 
relationship to cosmopolitanism — interpreted either as the attitudes and 
orientations that people actually have or the moral and ethical standpoint 
that should be adopted within society. Unfortunately, Beck sometimes 
writes as if the changes in social relationships produced by increased 
transnationalization (e.g. an increased prevalence of dual citizenship) are 
an index of increased realization of cosmopolitanism as an ethical stand- 
point. 

Roudometof suggests that the reorganization of local conditions of social 
life through globalization (or ‘glocalization’) creates ‘transnational social 
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spaces’ (for example, in the fields of sexuality, music and so on), which 
may in some cases become highly structured ‘transnational social fields’ 
(regulating, for example, cross-national marriage or migrant labour). He 
cites as an example the transnational spaces, fields and networks linking 
Macedonian and Greek immigrants in Australia to the Greek, 
Macedonian and Bulgarian nation-states as well as to international 
human rights organizations. 

3. Roudometof then argues that glocalization and exposure to trans- 
national spaces, fields and networks do not necessarily lead either to 
‘thin/cool’ cosmopolitanism or ‘rooted’ cosmopolitanism. “Thin/cool’ 
cosmopolitanism cultivates an ironic detachment from all cultural 
attachments. ‘Rooted’ cosmopolitanism involves attachment to a 
country’s culture but without ethnocentrism. Linking both notions is 
the idea of attachment. 

4, Finally, Roudometof tackles head on the question of the extent and ways 
in which an increasingly transnationalized world is becoming cosmo- 
politan. He does this by distinguishing the attitudes and predispositions 
of people along a number of dimensions of social life. Specifically, the 
cosmopolitan-local continuum should be operationalized by exploring 
how people differ from each other with respect to: their degree of attach- 
ment to a locality (neighbourhood or city); their degree of attachment to 
a state or country; their degree of attachment to and support of local 
culture; and their degree of economic, cultural and institutional protec- 
tionism. Research into these factors is likely to show that some trans- 
nationals tend towards cosmopolitanism and others towards localism. 
Increased transnationalization is resulting in pressures that are pushing 
people in both directions. 


To express these positions more colloquially, 1 might summarize, first, 
Mazlish’s position, as I understand it, like this: 

‘Despite all the recent talk about “the local being virtuous”, interventions 
from higher-level institutions often enforce more acceptable universal 
(“cosmopolitan”) values against morally backward local forces. Globaliz- 
ation has strengthened these “higher” social levels but many people claim 
that cosmopolitan experiences (in the sense of having access to many 
different cultures) are now rooted within local (or “glocal”) contexts. That 
is not good enough, especially since globalization is also having bad effects 
at the local level. 

Our task is to find out how to make sure that global institutions deliver 
morally acceptable outcomes where they can although it is evident that some 
things should either be handled at lower levels or shared between the global 
and the local. Finding these things out is a matter of theoretical and empiri- 
cal investigation.’ 
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Turning to Roudometof, his message, again as I understand it, might be 
summarized approximately as follows: 

‘Despite all the talk about transnationality leading towards cosmo- 
politanism, we should look more closely at the effects of transnationality, 
especially at the local level. We should also be careful how we use the word 
“cosmopolitanism”. It might mean familiarity with a wide range of cultures 
and transnational situations, or it might mean a moral commitment to pursue 
values that recognize the special significance of the transnational and the 
worth of different people and cultures: but the first does not necessarily 
imply the second. 

At the local (or “glocal”) level, new arenas have sprung up in which 
people caught up in transnational relations try to work out and pursue their 
interests and values. They may or may not be strongly attached to various 
aspects of local culture and institutions. Finding these things out is a matter 
of theoretical and empirical investigation.’ 

On the face of it, Mazlish and Roudometof have an interesting agenda 
for potential discussion. They both see that transnationalization and other 
aspects of globalization are producing complex forms of interplay between 
the local and the global. However, they are looking for different things in 
this mix. Mazlish wants to know, for example, if, when and how global-level 
structures can be made into an effective means of implementing cosmopolitan 
values that raise the standards of social institutions at every level. 
Roudometof is seeking, for example, knowledge about the different patterns 
of attachment to or detachment from the local that develop within trans- 
national spaces, fields and networks at the ‘glocal’ level. 

A fruitful discussion could be envisaged on two themes. One is the ways 
that different transnational actors and processes, some at the ‘top’ of the 
system, for example in multinational corporations, and others much lower 
down the system, such as migrant workers, are interrelated with particular 
reference to questions of power and values. Mazlish explicitly flags this up 
as an issue at the end of his fifth section. It is noteworthy that while, for 
Mazlish, the ‘variable’ that most intrigues him is the power and moral orien- 
tation of higher-level authorities, especially at the global level, for 
Roudometof the ‘variable’ to be tied down is the type and degree of attach- 
ment that people at the local level have to local institutions within the 
different transnational arenas to which all people now variously belong. 

How are these two objects of analysis related to each other? What kind 
of analytical discourse would combine them? Is the ‘deep’ concern of the first 
analysis to find out how those with power can make global arrangements 
work so that all people may live well according to cosmopolitan values? Is 
the ‘deep’ concern of the second to find out how people with much less 
power manage their attachments so as to make life as pleasant or at least as 
bearable as possible within the limits that global arrangements permit? 
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Another theme, closely related, concerns the ways that transnational 
processes translate into ‘cosmopolitan’ attitudes and values. Roudometof, for 
his part, explictly flags this up as an issue. Again, it is noteworthy that while 
Roudometof is primarily concerned with the effects of the experience of 
transnationality on the strength of attachment to various aspects of the local 
(weaker local attachment implying more cosmopolitanism), Mazlish wants 
to know what social mechanisms can translate the potential for exercising 
cosmopolitan (i.e. enlightened’) values into actual working practices by all 
those involved in transnational structures and processes. 

Again, the question is how are these two objects of analysis related to 
each other and what kind of analytical discourse would combine them? 
Detachment from the values and commitments embedded in particular local 
communities, a possibility envisaged by Roudometof, might produce the 
blasé attitude of universal indifference noted by Simmel or it might produce 
a new commitment to ‘enlightened’ values which try to balance respect for 
cultural diversity and promotion of human rights. Both are types of ‘cosmo- 
politan’ attitude, and both have moral implications. What are the social 
mechanisms that generate each of them or transform one into the other? 

How do these two authors respond to each other’s work? Roudometof 
interprets Mazlish as arguing that globalization strengthens the status and 
power of the universal as opposed to the particular. This is helping to realize 
the cosmopolitan moral project envisaged during the Enlightenment 
although it is against the resistance of romantics who emphasize the virtues 
of the local. Roudometof responds to Mazlish’s stance, as he sees it, by 
examining the issue of why questions of global vs local should be a focus of 
moral concern. He suggests, for example, that it may be because globaliz- 
ation has brought about a loss of ontological security. 

However, this is an oversimplification of Mazlish’s position. It gives too 
little recognition to: the way Mazlish’s argument is embedded in a histori- 
cally sensitive discussion of social bonds; its exploration of the complexities 
of local-global relations; its examination of processes favouring and inhibit- 
ing cosmopolitanism as an ethical sociopolitical programme; and its openness 
to empirical evidence. 

Mazlish, for his part, interprets Roudometof as engaging in a scholastic 
exercise, which he believes has only a distant relationship to empirical 
historical processes. He suggests that dialogue might have taken place on the 
question of how useful the notion of cosmopolitanism is in the 21st century. 
Preoccupation with this concept, he believes, may be becoming anachron- 
istic in the sense that it is far better to devote attention to analysing empiri- 
cally the early signs of a global civil society. 

Mazlish, too, has oversimplified matters. His response gives too little 
recognition to the fact that Roudometof was analysing a specific sociological 
literature in which transnationality emerged with particular empirical 
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connotations. lt could have been more appreciative of the details of 
Roudometof's critique of Beck. It also underplays the fact that although 
Roudometof is not trying to embed his account in a deep sense of historical 
process, he is suggesting some of the key coordinates on the social map that 
will be drawn as “glocal” actors in transnational networks make their political, 
cultural and moral choices. 

These comments do not subtract from my own very great appreciation 
of the scholarship and insights found in the contributions of both authors 
discussed here. Sometimes the dialogues that do not ‘catch fire’ are almost as 
illuminating as those that do. They tell us something about the barriers we 
still have to find ways of crossing. 1 am reminded of my six days on the Trans- 
Siberian Express when a language problem stopped me engaging more deeply 
with my French neighbour in our shared compartment. 

He and I might have shared our past experiences and compared our 
approaches to many of life’s challenges. A little bit of ‘cosmopolitanization’ 
might have taken place. As it was, the moment we started to engage, it became 
clear that even though we were, broadly speaking, in the same moral and 
intellectual universe, where each of us was ‘coming from’ was sufficiently 
different to mean that dialogue would be hard work, frustrating and possibly 
unrewarding. At that point, the language problem became insuperable for us. 

But there were compensations. Above all, more time to watch the 
magnificent eagles in the Gobi Desert hovering above the sand, ready to 
swoop down whenever life stirred below. 


Note 


1 Neither writer uses the term ‘localization’. 


Geraldo Tadeu Moreira Monteiro 
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Introduction 


Few matters can be said to be so controversial as abortion. Whatever one’s life 
experiences, religious beliefs or political creeds, abortion tends to appear to 
each one of us as a clear-cut anti vs pro! subject. It seems to be impossible to 
hold an intermediary stance in this question. The fierceness of the debate may 
even give us the impression of a very ‘demise of politics’ in the sense of civility. 
Either if we think of the ‘abortion tourism’ promoted by German ‘pro- 
choicers’ to the Netherlands in overt defiance of German law or if we think 
of the seven abortion providers murdered in the US in the 1990s, abortion 
appears a subject that seemingly lies ‘on the edge of politics’. Of course, reality 
is a bit more complex and throughout these two books it becomes clear how 
much talk has been necessary to cope with some explosive conjunctures. The 
analysis of the multifarious ways whereby the movements defended their 
causes shows the sophistication of their political action, combining varieties 
of strategies and actions, alternating between instrumental and expressive 
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actions. So, one can say that abortion politics is not simply war and that the 
story of abortion is also a story of contemporary politics. 

Besides, these studies show that abortion can be seen as a powerful lever 
to shape an original pattern of collective action. In spite of the complexities 
of the pro and anti coalitions, the prominent actors on both sides have been 
able to construct a new political identity to make sense of their discourses 
and actions. Sometimes in strict consonance with a political ideology (as was 
the case for the German pro movement’s identification with leftist ideology) 
or evolving within the tiny limits of a kind of moral and religious discourse 
(as did the anti-abortionists in St Louis, who acted on behalf of general ideas 
of ‘care’, ‘justice’ and with a sense of performing God’s mission), the activists 
on both sides contributed to raise (though in a variety of ways) a new collec- 
tive identity through participation in social or political organizations. 

Despise their theoretical and methodological differences, both studies 
are interested in the enquiry about the process of production of a discourse 
on abortion. We try to show that their perspectives, though quite distinct, 
could be seen as fairly complementary. Furthermore, we can advance that 
behind their avowed intentions? of explaining a limited range of phenomena, 
both books take abortion as a lever to discuss other broader themes like the 
relationship between structure and agency or the nature of democracy in our 
society. 


Two Ways of Seeing Discourse Production 


At first glance, the two books seem to be quite different. The one (Ferree et 
al., 2002) deals with the subject in a broader view, doing a macro-analysis of 
the conditions of production and of the anatomy of a general abortion 
discourse, whereas the other (Maxwell, 2002) focuses on a single movement 
(pro-life activists in St Louis, Missouri) doing a micro-analysis of the 
meanings and motivations that led individuals to opt for “incivility”, i.e. direct 
action. Beside this difference in scope, each one makes use of distinct 
methods, ranging from massive data obtained through content analysis 
coupled with quantitative techniques (Ferree et al., 2002) to ethnographic 
fieldwork using semi-structured interviews (Maxwell, 2002) providing 
profound insights into the complex motivations behind individuals’ 
decisions. 

Whatever their singularities, these are only apparent if one thinks of 
them as discussing two single questions: the production of a discourse — the 
abortion discourse — and how it feeds back into the politics at large. In fact, 
they are talking of abortion as public discourse which is, to quote one of them, 
‘public communication about topics and actors related to either some 
particular policy domain or to broader interests and values that are engaged’ 
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(Ferree et al., 2002: 9). Beyond this subject, the studies are provocative in 
another sense. When talking about abortion what looms large is the deeper 
question of restating the democratic debate in the contemporary world. 
Indeed, it is the very controversial character of abortion, which sharply 
divides public opinion and taps into deep cultural questions as the role of 
woman in society or the role of state that makes it particularly adequate to 
explore the relationship between competing values in the public sphere. We 
return to this last point at the end of the essay. 

To begin with, the book of Myra Marx Ferree et al. must be considered 
a little masterpiece of sociological work at least in two related senses: on the 
one hand, for being the result of a long (over 10 years) and fruitful? collabor- 
ation established between sets of experienced scholars in Germany and in the 
US, and, on the other hand, for trying to situate a large bulk of empirical data 
within a consistent theoretical and methodological framework, thus refusing 
that false (and so harmful) dichotomy between theory and empiricism in 
social sciences. This pattern of work in long-term, full-scale collaborative 
projects putting together researchers in different laboratories in even 
different countries, so common in physics or in life sciences, is unfortunately 
still a novelty in the social sciences. Additionally, the intense involvement of 
the team members from the very beginning allowed them to develop their 
own theoretical framework and methodological tools to cope with the diffi- 
culties deriving from their distinct national cultures, languages and back- 
grounds. 

Carol Maxwell, while worried about the production of abortion 
discourse, takes the opposite way to understand its logic. She is interested in 
searching to ‘explain variation within the pro-life direct action movement by 
illustrating diverse motives for adopting direct action and explaining how 
such differences bore on individuals’ persistence in the movement, their 
withdrawal from it and the consequent redefinition of this activism’ (p. 2). 
What seems, at first sight, to be a rather modest objective, represents a single 
contribution to the comprehension of the production of a discourse on 
abortion. By looking at pro-life direct action militants in their motivations 
and by exploring the ways they give meaning to their actions she throws a 
strong light on a bottom-up process of discourse production, which is hardly 
captured by social scientists. It is the interplay of different sources of 
commitment for the activists of pro-life movements in St Louis that is 
supposed to explain the part ‘individuals-within-organizations-in-local- 
environments’ take in the production of discourses on abortion and, by way 
of consequence, on politics. In this sense, Carol Maxwell’s book gives an 
important empirical contribution to the theoretical debate on the relation- 
ships between structure and agency (see Archer, 1988). 

In addition, the book highlights the ‘pure’ agency of the abortion 
movement at the outer frontier of politics. Data collected by qualitative 
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methods allowed her to grasp the real linkages between the discourse on 
abortion and the political practice on the streets. Based on individuals 
interpretation of their activism, the work shows the eminent interweaving of 
strategy and discourse, of personal experiences (“forming commitment and 
ascribing meaning”), political involvement (‘organizational life cycles’) and 
environmental factors (‘community attitudes, changes in law and historical 
contingencies’), each level conditioning the other. 

The two perspectives apparently do not communicate since they take 
quite different viewpoints, the one standing at the high societal machinery of 
meaning-making while the other taking into account the feelings and motives 
lying in the consciousness of grassroots activists. However, as we see at the 
end of our argument, they can be seen as complementary. To fully under- 
stand the implications of this affirmative, we must discuss, at some length, 
each of the perspectives, stressing their theoretical and methodological 
stances. 


Shaping a Macro-Discursive Opportunity Structure for Abortion 


The perspective espoused by Ferree et al. focuses in the process of meaning- 
making by large institutions like the mass media, the judiciary, the churches, . 
the political parties and social organizations. So, the study seeks to demon- 
strate the role played by these major actors in shaping abortion discourse in 
both countries. To understand the specificities of each one, the authors 
coined the concept of ‘discursive opportunity structure’, which must be 
defined as the ‘complex playing field [that] provides advantages and 
disadvantages in an uneven way to the various contestants in framing 
contests’ (p. 62). Conceived as part of the broader political opportunity 
structure, the discursive opportunity structure turns around a single issue 
(e.g. abortion) and has a particular historically shaped topography.‘ 

The main objectives of Ferree and her associates were to seize the process 
of production (‘shaping’) of abortion discourse as well as to evaluate the 
‘quality of abortion talk’ in two countries (Germany and the US). Whatever 
their similarities (both are western, capitalist and industrialized societies, 
rooted in the Enlightenment), these countries have nevertheless some 
important distinctions in terms of centralization-decentralization, presiden- 
tialism—parliamentarism and state—civil society relationship. So, the authors 
decided to use a comparative method in order that each country would 
become a kind of ‘lens’ to observe the assumptions of the other in that matter. 

Also, if doing content analysis is not a simple task in itself, one can figure 
out the amount of difficulties arising when two different political cultures 
and languages are involved. Thanks to the setting up of an original theoreti- 
cal framework, the operation of a common codebook and of common 
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normative criteria, the researchers have succeeded in dealing with these 
problems. The new theoretical concepts, based on some formal character- 
istics of the communication process, assured the ground for cutting across 
the two political cultures. In relation to the methodology of enquiry, a 
common codebook for content analysis has been developed around eight 
major ‘frames’, which are deemed to be present in both countries. Finally, 
the establishment of common normative criteria of inclusiveness or civility 
has provided the needed methodological tool to evaluate the discourses in 
each country. 

The first of those objectives — to seize the process of production of 
abortion discourse — tells a story about the cultural contest in which the 
discourse is shaped. The major players have been identified as the political 
parties, the civil society organizations (including the ‘churches’) and the 
media. For Ferree et al., public discourse is carried out in several forums, each 
one composed of (1) an arena where actors engage in speech acts; (2) a gallery 
or an active audience watching what is going on in the arena; and (3) a back- 
stage, where the players work out their ideas and define their strategic 
alliances. It is supposed that nowadays the media forum overshadows the 
others so that it becomes the major site of political contest. The pervasive- 
ness of mass media is assumed by the authors insofar as they present 
„discourses from other forums, select and spill over cultural changes onto 
larger society.° 

Two new concepts are proposed to measure success in the mass media: 
standing and framing. The former means having a voice in the media, to 
become a regular source. The latter deals with ‘pattern-organizing aspects of 
meaning’ or how much a frame is displayed relative to rival ones. Yet, the 
authors are aware of the limits of this conceptual frame as an absolute tool 
to catch the policy process for they advise that other aspects (like party disci- 
pline or deal-making) must be taken into account too. In spite of this inci- 
dental warning, the supposition that mass media are the parameter to the 
democratic debate remains central to their conceptual construction.® 

Ferree et al. conceived the process of production as the result of the inter- 
action between framing and standing. For them, in the case of framing, in 
both countries, “policy debates are actively carried on among participants 
who disagree on the best policies but nonetheless share a frame for asking 
questions’ (p. 105). They arrived at defining eight frames, grouped into four 
rights frames (Fetal Life, Balancing, Women’s Rights and the Individual and 
State) and four others (Social Morality, Effects on Society, Pragmatic Conse- 
quences and Social Justice). Within any particular frame one can find pro, 
anti or neutral ideas” and the relative prominence of one or another will 
confer to each frame a predominant direction. The processing of the huge 
amount of data collected? allows Ferree et al. to single out the overall distri- 
bution of frames by country, so that one can learn that the most important 
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frame in the US is the relationship between Individual and State (24.4 
percent), while in Germany the hot theme is Fetal Life (25.4 percent). It is 
possible to see, throughout the two-and-a-half decades covered by the study, 
that the pro position leads in US with 47.5 percent of ideas whereas in 
Germany the anti position is majoritarian with 45.7 percent. 

On the other side of discourse production there lies the concept of 
standing, which refers to “a group being treated as an agent, not merely as an 
object being discussed by others” or, more straightly defined, “having a voice 
in the media” (p. 86). Concerning the abortion discourse, the analysis of the 
utterances of spokespersons from different organizations led Ferree et al. to 
propose a table (see Table 5.1, p. 90) where it is stated that in Germany the 
state is by and large the main speaker (58 percent) while in the US this role 
is played by associations and churches (43 percent). Another important 
difference lies in the nature and breadth of non-state speakers, for in 
Germany it is the general political party (15 percent) that appears as the main 
source, whereas in the US it is the specific pro and anti movements (23 
percent) that come to the foreground. There is no doubt that this powerful 
theoretical tool has provided an insight into the process of discourse produc- 
tion that is simultaneously very broad and extremely detailed. The richness 
of the data collected would allow one to go even further to explore the 
possible relations between standing and framing, looking for eventual corre- 
lations. Again, the problem with this concept is its strict dependence on 
media impact, which lies on two related (and untested) assumptions about 
mass media: (1) that they are central to the political struggle of most group- 
ings,? who would design their strategies keeping an eye on their media 
impact; and (2) that they are ‘transparent’! in the sense that they utterly 
reflect the actual political agency ‘out there’. It is at this very point that we 
can distinguish the perspectives of the books under analysis, for Maxwell’s 
study discloses a radically different view. 


Discourse Production at the Street Level 


The work of Carol Maxwell intends to explain variation within the pro-life 
direct movement by linking it to individuals’ motives to adopt direct action 
and then explaining differences by the relation these individuals hold to the 
organizations (p. 2). She clearly announces her theoretical and methodo- 
logical stance to be centred on individuals’ construction of meaning. This 
process draws from activists’ personal experiences and symbolisms, personal 
interpretations of pre-existing ethics, social and political environments, 
ideology, group dynamics and rhetoric (p. 9). 

e first point to be made concerns the locus of discourse production. 
The main interest of Maxwell’s study is to conduct us to look at the discourse 
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production process at the street level through individuals’ own reinterpreta- 
tions of basic ideas and reorientations of behaviour. The choice of direct 
action movements is even more appropriate to observe these facts insofar as 
it lies on the edge of politics. Here in theory we could see the ‘fabric of action’ 
in its pure immediate effects, in situations in which it is not merely a matter 
of ‘shaping’ basic ideas or producing cohesive ideologies, but of deciding to 
act, to move one’s body, based on a heterogeneous bunch of ideas, percep- 
tions and emotions. The apparent incoherence of this cluster does not 
preclude people to perform acts that imply strong commitment like blocking 
and closing clinics, picketing, vandalizing and even murdering. So, the first 
conclusion we can extract from these considerations is that there is an 
important and autonomous process of discourse production at the street 
level, whose nature and dynamics change altogether the principles and the 
logics of ‘grand ideologies’. 

This leads us to the second main point to be highlighted, that is, the 
dynamics of such production or to put it plainly, the problem of how it takes 
place. In fact, the motives behind people’s decisions to act are extremely 
complex and changeable. The jungle of ideas, perceptions and motivations 
that support individuals’ actions intermingle personal experiences, convic- 
tion, self-identity and personal ethics. Nonetheless, it is in participating in 
the movements that people find coherence in those ideas. Pro-life organiz- 
ations provide the ‘social context and a forum for rhetoric that encouraged 
and reinforced individuals’ conviction experiences’ (p. 174). Organization of 
like-minded people grants the proper ground for militants to reformulate 
their ethics, reorganize their experiences and develop conceptions of care and 
justice. The assertive rhetoric the spokespersons sustain in those organiz- 
ations represents the cement that holds together heterogeneous sources of 
personal conviction. In this special case, the rhetoric stressed emotional force, 
danger for the nation and the role of the moral self around some core themes 
that dealt with maternity, fraternity, fidelity and a hierarchical sense of 
community (pp. 194-9). The second conclusion to be drawn from Maxwell’s 
study is that it is the permanent interplay of personal conviction and experi- 
ences on the one side, and of organizational life associated with social and 
political circumstances on the other side, that constitutes in its proper sense 
the fabric of collective action. 

The third point has to do with the qwality of people's discourse. What 
are the components of pro-life activists’ discourse? As we have discussed 
earlier, the real people act upon a bunch of ideas that are a kind of compound 
whose parts come from different sources. What gives them cohesion is not 
properly logics, but action performed in social movements. This mix results 
from the joining of affective and cognitive responses to abortion through the 
conviction experience. This is described as approaching religious conversion; 
an obligation placed on individuals by an external source, mainly God. They 
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felt it as a divine unction that created a superior moral commitment. This 
basic experience, linked to the tight relations of pro-life activism to estab- 
lished churches, brought about the prominence of religiosity in their 
discourse. All the fears about dismantling the sanctity of motherhood, of 
placing it under strict human control, of reducing male responsibility in 
reproduction and of demeaning women's nurturant role have been inter- 
preted as a moral fault towards God. Although this movement has developed 
more complex ideas, like the condemnation of ‘secular humanism’, most 
people put it within a broad moral and religious stance that gave full meaning 
to their activism. The third conclusion to be made is that at street levels grand 
ideologies undergo a complete reinterpretation by individuals who work 
them out to fit their real conditions. An associated question is does this 
reinterpretation change ideology so profoundly that it alters its proper nature 
of a coherent discourse? If we consider the data collected by Carol Maxwell, 
we can hardly speak of those discourses as ‘ideology’. 

Lastly, from the perception that the interaction between personal 
emotions, experiences, ideals and social organizations is constitutive of 
people’s self-identity comes the idea of the centrality of these dynamics for 
those individuals. Although the many activities performed under the 
umbrella of the movements (sit-ins, sidewalk counselling, truth talks, etc.) 
were personally costly and even frightening because of the risk of arrest, the 
activism grew steadily along the years.!! This is to be attributed to the excite- 
ment and powerful sense of community provided by an almost permanent 
state of mobilization. As stated by Maxwell, ‘during little sit-ins, with few 
participants, individuals said they tended to feel “very small and humble” and 
had a sense of helplessness, of personal sacrifice against overwhelming odds, 
of a whole society that’s gone berserk’ (p. 75). They felt intense camaraderie, 
euphoria, satisfaction and relief, too. Even in a hostile environment, the 
movements were able to maintain their mobilization, as was the case when 
the Archbishop of St Louis, John May, withdrew support for direct action. 
Under political circumstances favouring legal abortion, particularly after Roe 
v. Wade, organizations knew a certain reflux that reduced the number of 
supporters, but at the same time the militants who remained became much 
more active and even violent. All this led us to conjecture that at the street 
level group dynamics acquires a degree of autonomy that in some way 
partially isolates organizations from their environment. 

The perspective that permeates Maxwell’s work is focused on real people, 
who feel, think and act according to some loose cluster of ideas, notions of 
care, justice and a sense of moral and divine obligation. What is more, we 
learn a lot about the dynamics of discourse production and reproduction at 
the street level, where the individuals within organizational sets permanently 
reinterpret and reorient their practice. 
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Now it is time to assess what we have learnt from both studies; to ask how 
the one stands in relation to the other and to think of the underlying ques- 
tions raised by these works. I would sustain, as concluding remarks, that 
although these studies take radically different stances to comprehend the 
shaping of abortion discourse, they are best understood as complementary 
in the sense that it becomes possible to track the whole process of discourse 
production from top to bottom levels. 

First of all, both studies do constitute real contributions to the under- 
standing of the structure and operation of abortion discourse. Yet they seize 
it from quite distinct views, as we have detailed in this essay. To Ferree and 
her colleagues abortion discourse production results from the operation of a 
societal machinery involving multiple forums with a kind of centripetal force 
that makes all the discourses converge to a common territory, the media. The 
content of the abortion discourse is supposed to fit some broad categories 
(‘frames’) within which the contest takes place and the spokes-persons appear 
as the active discourse producers. 

On her side, Carol Maxwell propose to apprehend it from below in the 
sense of taking into account the grassroots’ role in the process of permanently 
giving meaning to their actions. Note, then, that both can be seen as comple- 
mentary if one thinks that the ‘higher’ process is not incompatible with the 
‘lower’ one. We can think of legislators, judges, spokespersons, journalists and 
grassroots activists as partners in a complex, asymmetric and multi-staged 
dialogue that occurs within the limits of the same broad playing field. Certainly, 
it is necessary to go ahead and explore empirically the relations between the 
different levels of discourse production and try to identify their connections. 

Original and challenging, both studies raise many side questions that stay 
far beyond their declared scopes. They bring consistent empirical data to 
discuss some hot subjects like the relationships of individuals to organiz- 
ations, the tension between cognitive and affective motives underlying 
human actions, the controversy agency-structure concerning the locus of 
discourse production and, last but not least, the conditions of the exercise of 
democracy in terms of civility and inclusiveness in the present-day public 
sphere. The interest of the books lying much farther than their avowed objec- 
tive of grasping the shaping of abortion discourse, some other reviews would 
be necessary to fully explore the lines of research they have opened. 


Notes 


1 This vocabulary was borrowed from Ferree’s study as shorthand terms for ‘pro- 
choice’ and * anti-choice’ (Preface, p. xvi). The former comprises all partisans of 
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the right of women to decide (to choose) about abortion while the latter refers to 
the opponents of that idea. In spite of the multiple gradations of each camp, the 
watershed between them is the notion of abortion as a women’s right. 

2 Avowedly, Ferree et al. say ‘ultimately, we are interested in using this study of 
abortion as a tool for addressing a broader set of questions about democracy and 
public sphere’ (p. 286). In the case of Carol Maxwell, we can read the following 
statement: ‘In doing the research that underlies this book, I wanted most to under- 
stand the thought processes and circumstances that lead people to participate in 
direct action’ (p. 3). 

3 Ferree et al. list 11 publications stemming from this project, either individually or 
in collaboration, in addition to a website (www.ssc.wisc.edu/abortionstudy) in 
which are available all the collected materials as well as the complete codebook 
used in content analysis (Preface, p. xv, note). 

4 “the field in [which] framing contests occur is full of hills and valleys, barriers, 
traps, and impenetrable jungles. To make things even more complicated, the 
contours of the playing field can change suddenly . .. and players can themselves 
sometimes change the contours through actions that create new discursive oppor- 
tunities’ (p. 62). 

5 The theoretical framework is quite original and sophisticated, especially the idea 
of multiple forums and the image of each forum as constituted of different and 
interrelated stages. There are, however, three possible problems with this 
framework, the first being the very usefulness of concepts like gallery and 
backstage in relation to best known concepts like snagined communities and 
organizations. The utility of these concepts is so doubtful that they are not really 
employed by the authors themselves throughout the study. The second problem 
is that the model does not account for the interactions between the stages as well 
as the possible movements of actors from one to another. So, one tends to grasp 
this complex environment from a static point of view. Finally, the last point is that 
it fails to prove that ‘mass media forum is the major site of political contest’ (Ferree 
et al., p. 10). The authors simply assume it on the basis of the argument that ‘all 
of the players in the policy process assume its pervasive influence (whether 
justified or not)’ (p. 10; emphasis in the original). There is in fact a good deal of 
controversy among policy analysts about the real influence of mass media in 
policy debate. Presently, policy analysts tend to circumscribe media influence to 
the agenda-setting process, but even in this case, the production of an agenda 
appears as a more complex process in which the media agenda (that proposed by 
the mass media) interacts with the public agenda (which comes from public 
opinion through polls and other means) and the policy agenda (originated within 
state). Anyway, one must conceive of the interactions between the agendas not as 
a one-way process, but as a multifarious and constantly changing interrelation (see 
Parsons, 1995: 106-21). 

6 The authors decided to collect data from four big newspapers: The New York 
Times, The Los Angeles Times, Die Süddeutsche Zeitung and the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung. They are general newspapers with nationwide circulation, 
appearing as fairly representative of public opinion across the two countries. They 
read, cut and coded nearly 2500 articles along 25 years (from pre-1973 to 1993-4), 
surveyed 94 organizations in Germany and 55 in the US and, additionally, 
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interviewed 23 spokespersons and influent journalists in Germany and 20 others 
in the US. 


7 The ‘idea element’ to which Ferree et al. refer is rather clumsily defined, although 
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widely used in the study. It is said that it is given a ‘three-digit code’ in which the 
first digit ‘represented a broad idea about abortion’; that ‘ a given utterance may 
contain multiple ideas’ and that ‘the idea element is really a property of the 
utterance (something that it does or does not contain) rather than a real unit, since 
we did not keep coding the same idea over and over if it appeared multiple times 
in the same utterance’ (p. 52; my emphasis). Note that there is no clear definition 
of the nature and limits of what is to be considered an idea. Also, if the ‘idea 
element’ is not really a ‘real unit’ but a property of the utterance, one cannot see 
the utility of it in relation to the concept of utterance. This latter, which is said by 
the authors to be their ‘fundamental coding unit’, is defined as ‘a speech act or 
statement by a single speaker’. In addition, ‘a single article can contain multiple 
utterances by the same person or organization, separated in different paragraphs, 
each of which is coded separately’. Finally, we read ‘sometimes we measured the 
prominence of a particular idea or frame by the rate per utterance — that is how 
often it appeared on average across all utterances by speakers of a certain sort’ (p. 
50; my emphasis). If we take the utterance as a speech act, which consists for our 
purposes, of ‘making statements’ (cf. Searle, 1969: 16), it becomes clear that each 
utterance can contain only one idea, which is not the same as saying that every 
utterance must contain a single idea. 

If idea had been simply taken in the Kantian sense of ‘a necessary concept of 
Reason to which no corresponding object can be given in sensation’ (1983; Vol. I, 
2), it would have been a much more useful tool for assessing the quality of 
abortion discourse, for it would have better circumscribed to some core ideas that 
could be chased among the many utterances one would certainly find across the 
materials consulted. When we look at Table 3.2 (Ferree et al., p. 53), since there 
are ‘too much ideas’ in relation to utterances, we get the uncomfortable impres- 
sion that the coherence of the discourse under analysis is fairly doubtful. 

For the whole period there have been 11,686 ideas for coded the US and 6687 for 
Germany. 

Ferree et al. assert that ‘the discursive opportunity structure is limited to the 
framework of ideas and meaning-making institutions in a particular society... . 
The mass media are clearly central to this process, but they are only a part of the 
institutional and cultural structures that channel and organize discourse’ (p. 62; 
my emphasis). 

Commenting upon Hallin and Mancini’s (1984) argument that mass media have 
become the primary actor of the US public sphere in providing political interpre- 
tation, Ferree et al. say they have found no solid support for this thesis, but ‘negli- 
gible differences in the role of journalists in framing the issue’ (p. 295). Even 
though they admit that economic dependence on advertising could, on some 
issues, distort the discursive opportunity structure (p. 81), it does not seem to 
harm the whole transparency of the media in relation to the political actors. 

In 1997, 54 percent of clinics in the US and Canada were picketed at least once a 
week. At the turn of the century (2000), 8800 pickets were recorded (see Maxwell, 
p- 75). 
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Lise Skov 
The Return of the Fur Coat: A Commodity Chain Perspective 


This article examines the recent market repositioning of fur from a commodity chain 
perspective. It explores the transformation of the commodity chains of fur — from 
hunting to farming, as well as changes from a luxury industry characterized by the 
distant origins of the material and the expert craftsmanship that went into making the 
commodity to a designer industry in which exclusivity comes from the creative vision 
of a talented individual, but where production processes are based on industrial 
conditions. In addition, the article criticizes Gereffi’s simplistic distinction between 
producer-driven and buyer-driven commodity chains, and argues that alliances 
between producer organizations and fashion designers are characteristic of 
contemporary fashion. This alliance is examined in relation to the marketing 
organization for the Danish fur auctions, Saga of Scandinavia, which for the past 15 
years has adopted the strategy of “pushing fur into the trend’. 

Keywords: commodity chains, fashion, fur clothing, globalization, luxury 


Lise Skov 
Le retour du manteau de fourrure: une perspective de chaine de 
merchandises 


Cet article examine le repositionnement récent du marché de la fourrure en adoptant 
la perpective d’une chaîne de marchandises. Il explore la transformation de la chaîne 
des articles de fourrure, de la chasse à l’élevage. Il étudie aussi les changements de 
Pindustrie du luxe caractérisée par l’origine lointaine du matériau et un artisanat expert 
qui s’investit dans la fabrication, et qui est devenue une industrie du design dans 
laquelle l'exclusivité tient à la vision créative d’un individu doué, mais où les processus 
de production sont basées sur les conditions de travail industriel. De plus, cet article 
critique la distinction simpliste de Gereffi entre les chaînes de marchandises tirées par 
les producteurs ou par les acheteurs, et avance que les alliances entre les organisations 
de producteurs et les designers de mode sont caractéristiques de la mode 
contemporaine. On étudie cette alliance dans le cas de l’organisation marketing 
danoise de la vente de fourrures aux enchères, Saga de Scandinavie, qui a adopté dans 
les 15 dernières années la stratégie de ‘mettre la fourrure à la mode’. 
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Lise Skov 
El retorno del abrigo de piel: una perspectiva de cadenas de 


mercancías 


Este artículo examina el reciente reposicionamiento del mercado de la piel dentro de 
la perspectiva de mercancía en cadena. Explora la transformación de las cadenas de 
mercancía de piel — desde la caza hasta la agricultura, así como cambios de una industria 
de lujo caracterizada por el origen distante del material y la experta artesanía que 
derivó en la fabricación de la mercancía por una industria de diseño en la que la 
exclusividad viene de la visión creativa de un individuo con talento, pero donde los 
procesos de producción están basados en condiciones industriales. Además, el artículo 
critica la simplista distinción de Gereffi entre cadenas de mercancías impulsadas por el 
productor e impulsadas por el comprador, y argumenta que las alianzas entre las 
organizaciones de productores y los diseñadores de moda son características de la 
moda contemporánea. Esta alianza es examinada en relación a la organización de 
marketing de las subastas danesas de piel, Saga de Escandinavia, que en los últimos 15 
años han adoptado la estrategia de “poner de moda la piel”. 

Palabras claves: globalización, lujo, mercancía en cadena, moda, piel 


Vern Baxter and Steve Kroll-Smith 
Normalizing the Workplace Nap: Blurring the Boundaries between 
Public and Private Space and Time 


Napping at work was typically a fugitive behaviour, a small act of resistance against 
the goals of management and the workplace clock. Increasingly, however, employers 
are encouraging employees to sleep at the worksite. Indeed, some actively encourage 
this once deviant behaviour, promoting its restorative features and its relationship to 
increased productivity. This article examines the emergence of the management 
organized workplace nap in the US. Attention is paid to how the cultural meaning of 
sleeping at work is changing to normalize a soporific state that was, at one time, 
grounds for dismissal. Colonizing the nap at work is part of a larger trend that is 
reconfiguring the once bounded relationships between home and work and public and 
private space and time. Importantly, normalizing the workplace nap is not uniform. 
We identify at least two variants: breaktime napping and worktime napping. Each 
variant represents a different degree of management oversight and reflects the varying 
autonomy of the employee. In a final discussion, this initiative to create a more flexible 
work environment by inviting once private and fugitive acts into the open spaces of 
the worksite is contrasted with the marked decline of the siesta in China and Spain. 
Keywords: China, management, napping, productivity, public and private space and 
time, Spain, United States, workplace 


Vern Baxter et Steve Kroll-Smith 
Normaliser la sieste sur le lieu de travail: effacer les frontiéres entre 
l’espace et le temps publics et privés 


Faire la sieste au travail était typique du comportement de fuite, un petit acte de 
résistance contre les objectifs du management et l'horloge du lieu de travail. 
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Cependant, les employeurs encouragent de plus en plus les employés à dormir sur le 
lieu de travail. Certains encouragent activement ce comportement autrefois déviant, et 
vantent ses qualités revigorantes et son lien avec une productivité accrue. Cet article 
examine l'émergence de la sieste sur le lieu de travail organisée par le management aux 
Etats-Unis. On porte une attention particulière à la manière dont le sens culturel du 
sommeil au travail se transforme pour normaliser un état soporifique qui était, 
autrefois, un motif de licenciement. Adopter la sieste au travail fait partie d’une 
tendance plus large de reconfiguration de la relation autrefois contrainte entre la 
maison et le travail, l’espace et le temps publics et privés. Il est important de voir que 
la normalisation de la sieste sur le lieu de travail n’est pas uniforme. Nous identifions 
au moins deux variantes: la sieste pendant la pause et la sieste sur le temps de travail. 
Chaque variante représente un degré différent de surveillance par le management et 
reflète une autonomie variable de l'employé. Dans la discussion finale, on contraste 
cette initiative pour créer un environnement de travail plus flexible, en invitant des 
actes autrefois privés et fugitifs dans l’espace ouvert du lieu de travail, avec le déclin 
marqué de la siesta en Chine et en Espagne. 

Mots-clés: Chine, l’espace et le temps publics et privés, Espagne, Etats-Unis, lieu de 
travail, management, productivité, la sieste 


Vern Baxter y Steve Kroll-Smith 
Normalizando la siesta en el trabajo: desdibujando las fronteras entre 
espacio y tiempo público y priva 


Echar una siesta en el trabajo era un comportamiento típico de huída, un pequeño 
acto de resistencia contra los objetivos de la patronal y el reloj del lugar de trabajo. 
Sin embargo, cada vez más, los patrones están incitando a los empleados a dormir 
en el lugar de trabajo. De hecho, algunos estimulan este comportamiento que ya fue 
desviado, promocionando sus elementos restauradores y su relación con 
productividad incrementada. Este artículo examina la emergencia de la siesta en el 
lugar de trabajo, organizada por la patronal, en los Estados Unidos. Se presta 
atención a cómo el significado cultural de dormir en el trabajo está cambiando para 
normalizar el estado soporífero que era, en una época, motivo de despido. 
Colonizar la siesta en el trabajo es parte de una tendencia más amplia que es la 
reconfiguración de las, en otro tiempo, limitadas relaciones entre el hogar y el 
trabajo y entre el espacio y tiempo público y privado. Es importante señalar que la 
normalización de la siesta en el lugar de trabajo no es uniforme. Identificamos al 
menos dos variantes: siesta en tiempo de pausa y siesta en tiempo de trabajo. Cada 
variante representa un grado diferente de supervisión de la patronal y refleja la 
variada autonomía del empleado. En una discusión final, esta iniciativa de crear un 
ambiente laboral más flexible, invitando a actos, que antes eran privados y huidizos, 
en espacios abiertos del lugar de trabajo, es contrastado con el marcado declive de 
la siesta en China y en España. 

Palabras claves: China, espacio y tiempo público y privado, España, Estados Unidos, 
lugar de trabajo, patronal, productividad, la siesta 
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Yvonne Hartman 
In Bed with the Enemy: Some Ideas on the Connections between 
Neoliberalism and the Welfare State 


The UK, the US and Australia today embody a type of governmentality which 
includes a strong element of anti-welfare rhetoric. However, these rationalities have 
retained — though modified — many elements of a welfare state. What purpose is 
served by this apparent paradox? It is possible to argue that the welfare state is a 
necessary precondition for the continued health of the globalized capitalist 
economies in these nations. This article explores these connections on a general level 
and makes some tentative suggestions on the functional significance of the current 
arrangements. In particular it is argued that ın Australia the dual labour market is 
upheld by income support payments. The discourse of anti-welfarism legitimizes an 
increased level of control over income support recipients’ lives while simultaneously 
ensuring that expectations regarding citizen entitlements will be dampened — in short, 
this configuration of discourse and practices facilitates the process of constructing 
“docile bodies’. 

Keywords: Australia, dual labour market, globalized capitalist economies, 
governmentality, neoliberalism, United Kingdom, United States, welfare state 


Yvonne Hartman 
Coucher avec l’ennemi: quelques idées sur les relations entre le 
néolibéralisme et |’Etat-providence 


Le Royaume-Uni, les Etats-Unis et l’Australie incarnent aujourd’hui un type de 
gouvernance qui inclut un fort élément de rhétorique anti-providence. Cependant ces 
rationalités ont gardé, en les modifiant, de nombreux éléments d’un Etat-providence. 
Quel est le but de cet apparent paradoxe? On peut avancer que l’Etat-providence est 
une condition nécessaire pour maintenir en bonne santé les économies capitalistes 
globalisées de ces nations. Cet article explore ces relations à un niveau général et essaie 
de faire des suggestions quant à la signification fonctionnelle des arrangements 
actuels. On montre que le marché du travail dual en Australie est entretenu par le 
versement d’aides au revenu. Le discours anti-providentialiste légitimise un contrôle 
accru sur les vies des bénéficiaires d’aides sociales et il veille simultanément à ce que 
les attentes concernant les droits des citoyens soient réduites — en bref, cette 
configuration du discours et des pratiques aide à construire des ‘corps dociles’. 
Mot-clés: Australie, économies capitalistes globalisés, Etat-providence, Etats-Unis, 
gouvernance, marché du travail dual, néolibéralism, Royaume-Uni 


Yvonne Hartman 
En la cama con el enemigo: algunas ideas sobre las conexiones entre 
neoliberalismo y el Estado de providencia 


El Reino Unido, los Estados Unidos y Australia representan hoy en dia un tipo de 
gubernamentalidad que incluye un fuerte elemento de retórica en contra de la 
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asistencia social. Sin embargo, estas racionalidades han retenido, aunque modificados, 
varios elementos de un estado. ¿Qué propósito sirve esta aparente paradoja? Se puede 
argumentar que el estado de providencia es, en estas naciones, una precondición para 
la salud continuada de las economías capitalistas globalizadas. Este artículo explora 
estas conexiones y realiza algunas sugestiones provisionales sobre la relevancia 
funcional de acuerdos actuales. Se argumenta, en particular, que en Australia el 
mercado de trabajo dual es sostenido a través de pagamientos de ‘income support’ 
(ingresos para manutención). El discurso en contra de la providencia legitima el cada 
vez mayor control sobre la vida de los receptores de ‘income support’ y hace con que 
las expectaciones en torno de los derechos de los ciudadanos se vean reducidas — en 
resumen, esta configuración de discurso y prácticas facilita el proceso de construcción 
de “cuerpos dóciles”. 

Palabras claves: Australia, economías capitalistas globalizadas, Estado de providencia, 
Estados Unidos, gubernamentalidad, mercado de trabajo dual, neoliberalismo, Reino 
Unido 


Venera Zakirova 
War against the Family: Domestic Violence and Human Rights in 
Russia — A View from the Bashkortostan Republic 


Although the former Soviet totalitarian structures are being dismantled, new forms of 
political, economic and social organizations are not yet in place. In Communist 
Russia, the family as an ideological institution shaped official family policy. The 
contemporary transformation of Russian society has inevitably touched family life 
and women's roles within it. This article presents an analysis of domestic violence in 
Russia, and makes recommendations for social action, legislation, social 
condemnation and the women’s movement. 

Keywords: Bashkortostan Republic, domestic violence, family policy, Russia, 


women’s movement 


Venera Zakirova 
Lutte á la violence familiale et les droits humains en Russie: le cas de la 
République du Bashkortostan 


Bien que les structures totalitaires soviétiques soient en voie de démantélement, de 
nouveaux modes d’organisation politique, économique et sociale n’ont pas encore été 
instaurés. Dans la Russie communiste, la politique familiale officielle avait été élaborée 
a partir d'une conception idéologique de l'institution familiale. Les transformations 
récentes de la société russe ont inévitablement touché la vie des familles et le róle que 
les femmes y jouent. Cet article présente une analyse de la violence domestique en 
Russie et suggère un certain nombre de recommandations touchant l’action sociale, les 
lois, le développement d’une perspective critique et le mouvement des femmes. 
Mots-clés: le mouvement des femmes, politique familiale, République du 
Bashkortostan, La Russie, violence familiale 
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Venera Zakirova 
Guerra contra la familia: violencia doméstica y derechos humanos en 
Rusia — un enfoque desde la República de Bashkortostán 


Aunque las antiguas estructuras totalitarias soviéticas están siendo desmanteladas, las 
nuevas formas de organización política, económica y social no han sido todavía 
implantadas. En la Rusia comunista, la familia como una institución ideológica dió 
forma a la política familiar oficial. La transformación contemporánea de la sociedad 
rusa ha alcanzado inevitablemente la vida familiar y los roles de la mujer en el seno de 
la misma. En este artículo el autor presenta un análisis de la violencia doméstica en 
Rusia, y hace recomendaciones para la acción social, la legislación, la condenación 
social y el movimiento de las mujeres. 

Palabras claves: el movimiento de las mujeres, política familiar, República de 
Bashkortostán, La Rusia, violencia doméstica 


Bruce Mazlish 
The Global and the Local 


Most studies of globalization emphasize the economic, political, social or cultural 
aspects; this article seeks to examine the moral aspect. It attempts to do this by 
examining the relationship of the global and the local. The thesis advanced is that 
decisions made on a more global level are likely to be more ‘moral’ than those made 
on a local level. This generalization is tested in terms of the US and national decisions, 
such as those concerning slavery and later civil rights. Extrapolation is then made to 
global decisions. The role of cosmopolitanism is explored. At the end, noting that the 
global and the local are always entwined, the question is tackled as to the 
circumstances under which the local or the global is to be most valued. 

Keywords: civil rights, cosmopolitanism, global, globalization, local, moral aspect, 
slavery, US 


Bruce Mazlish 
Le global et le local 


La plupart des études de la globalisation soulignent ses aspects économiques, 
politiques, sociaux et culturels: cet article cherche 4 examiner ses aspects moraux. Il 
tente de le faire en examinant la relation entre le global et le local. La thèse avancée est 
que les décisions prises à un niveau plus global sont vraisemblablement plus ‘morales’ 
que celles prises au niveau local. Cette généralisation est testée en regard des Etats- 
Unis et de décisions nationales, comme celle concernant l’esclavage et plus récemment 
les droits civils. On fait alors une extrapolation aux décisions globales. On analyse le 
róle du cosmopolitanisme. Enfin, comme le global et le local sont toujours imbriqués, 
on aborde la question des circonstances dans lesquelles le local ou le global doit étre le 
plus valorisé. 

Mot-clés: aspects moraux, cosmopolitanisme, droits civils, esclavage, Etats-Unis, 
global, globalisation, local 
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Bruce Mazlish 
Lo global y lo local 


La mayoría de los estudios sobre globalización enfatizan aspectos económicos, 
sociales o culturales; el presente artículo busca examinar el aspecto moral. Intenta 
hacerlo a través del examen de la relación entre lo global y lo local. La tesis avanzada 
es la de que las decisiones tomadas en un nivel más global es probable que sean más 
“morales” que aquellas tomadas en un nivel local. Esta generalización es testada en 
relación a los Estados Unidos y a las decisiones nacionales, tales como aquellas que 
conciernen la esclavitud y los más recientes derechos civiles. Es explorado el papel del 
cosmopolitanismo. Al final, notando que lo global y lo local están siempre 
entrelazados, es abordada la cuestión de las circunstancias en que lo local o lo global 
irá a ser más valorizado. 

Palabras claves: aspecto moral, cosmopolitanismo, derechos civiles, esclavitud, 
Estados Unidos, global, globalización, local 


Victor Roudometof 
Transnationalism, Cosmopolitanism and Glocalization 


Transnationalism was originally connected to recent immigrant cohorts, but the 
concept has been expanded to include other groups of people, as well as a whole array 
of activities across borders. Cosmopolitanism is invoked both as a moral and ethical 
ideal, as well as a lived experience, thereby facilitating confusion between a theorist’s 
prescriptive and descriptive statements. In contemporary scholarship, the presence of 
transnationalism is often used as an indication of cosmopolitanism, and a linear 
positive correlation between the two is often implied. To rectify this confusion, it is 
more salient to conceive of transnational social spaces, social fields and communities 
as the end result of internal globalization (or glocalization). Glocalization allows for a 
twofold conception of cosmopolitanism: first, as situational ‘openness’ within local 
contexts and, second, as detachment from local ties. The essay explores these two 
conceptualizations and argues in favour of the second interpretation. Accordingly, 
cosmopolitans and locals form a continuum where individuals’ attitudes might range 
in strength depending upon specific dimensions. The essay develops an 
operationalization of the cosmopolitan-local continuum and discusses the specific 
dimensions where it is expected that each group’s attitudes would diverge. 
Keywords: cosmopolitan-local continuum, cosmopolitanism, globalization, 
glocalization, transnationalism 


Victor Roudometof 
Transnationalisme, cosmopolitanisme et ‘glocalisation’ 


A l’origine le transnationalisme était lié aux cohortes d'immigrants récents, mais le 
concept a été étendu pour inclure d'autres groupes de personnes, ainsi qu’un ensemble 
d'activités qui traversent les frontières. Le cosmopolitanisme est invoqué à la fois 
comme un idéal moral ou éthique et comme une expérience vécue, ce qui entraine une 
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confusion entre les énonciations prescriptives et descriptives des théoriciens. Dans les 
cercles érudits contemporains, la présence du transnationalisme est souvent utilisée 
comme un signe de cosmopolitanisme, et on suppose souvent qu'il y a une corrélation 
linéaire positive entre les deux. Pour rectifier cette erreur, il est pertinent de concevoir 
le transnationalisme des espaces sociaux, champs sociaux et communautés comme le 
produit final d'une globalisation interne (ou “glocalisation”). La “glocalisation’ permet 
d’avoir une double définition du cosmopolitanisme: premièrement comme ‘ouverture’ 
situationnelle dans des contextes locaux, et secondement comme détachement des liens 
locaux. Cet essai explore ces deux conceptualisations et argumente en faveur de la 
seconde. De même, les cosmopolitains et les locaux forment un continuum où les 
attitudes individuelles peuvent varier en intensité selon des dimensions spécifiques. 
Lessai présente une opérationnalisation du continuum cosmopolitain-local et discute 
des dimensions spécifiques où l’on pense que les attitudes de chaque groupe pourraient 
diverger. 

Mots-clés: continuum cosmopolitain-local, cosmopolitanisme, globalisation, 
glocalisation, transnationalisme 


Victor Roudometof 
Transnacionalismo, cosmopolitanismo y glocalización 


El transnacionalismo estaba originalmente conectado a grupos de inmigrantes 
recientes, pero el concepto ha sido extendido para incluir otros grupos de gentes, así 
como toda una serie de actividades a través de fronteras. El cosmopolitanismo es 
invocado al mismo tiempo como una moral o un ideal ético, y como una experiencia 
vivida, facilitando así una confusión entre la perspectiva de los teóricos y las 
declaraciones descriptivas. En la academia contemporánea, la presencia de 
transnacionalismo es usada a menudo como una indicación de cosmopolitanismo, y 
es frecuentemente implicada una correlación lineal positiva entre ambos. Para 
rectificar esta confusión es más saliente concebir los espacios sociales transnacionales, 
los campos sociales y las comunidades, como el resultado final de la globalización 
interna (o glocalización). La glocalización permite una doble concepción del 
cosmopolitanismo: primero, como “apertura” situacional dentro de los contextos 
locales, segundo, como distanciamiento de los lazos locales. El ensayo explora estas 
dos conceptualizaciones y argumenta a favor de la segunda interpretación. Por 
consiguiente, los cosmopolitas y los locales forman un continuo en el que las actitudes 
de los individuos deben oscilar en intensidad dependiendo de dimensiones 
específicas. El ensayo desarrolla una operacionalizacién del continuo 
cosmopolita-local y discute las dimensiones específicas donde es esperado que las 
actitudes de cada grupo diverjan. 

Palabras claves: continuo cosmopolita-local, cosmopolitanismo, globalización, 
glocalización, transnacionalismo 
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He corpus is a Latin expression meaning ‘have body’, or more accu- 
rately ‘have your body’. The expression derives from the legal ruling 
by which an individual could not be arrested or detained unlawfully without 
a valid reason, without, that is, having contravened any law. The individuals 
kept possession of their body. 

The origins of this ruling date to quite some time ago, to the English 
Magna Carta (conceded by King John in 1215). Habeas corpus ad subicien- . 
dum were the first words of the writ which ordered those who had impris- 
oned a person to state for what reason and since when this person had been 
detained. Also, they were to present the detainee in flesh and bone in front 
of a judge with the aim of ascertaining the legitimacy of their detention. 

The purpose of habeas corpus was that of safeguarding the subject’s 
integrity and freedom wherever there may be any abuse of authority, includ- 
ing abuse of judicial powers (in which case the matter would pass on to a 
higher court). 

The 1679 Habeas Corpus Act is the most authoritative judicial reference 
in this field of law. Also, the US Constitution states that the habeas corpus 
‘shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion public 
safety may require it’. In times of war, there are often situations which call 
for the implementation of habeas corpus. It stands to reason that what makes 
a person an individual bearing rights is the very fact of physicality, soma, 
material being (which is made up in great part of water). On the other hand, 
the mind is able to function only if there is the existence of a physical, 
concrete support system. Hence, no human action is either imaginable or 
attainable if there is not a body which effectively carries out such an action. 
Consequently, no sociology dealing with human behaviour can avoid investi- 
gate the role and potential of the body. Therefore, a sociology of the body is 
not only useful but certainly indispensable. 

For this reason, the texts included in this monograph help to bridge the 
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numerous gaps which have, until recently, prevented sociological analysis 
from fully appreciating the real value of so many relevant dynamics. 

Today, more so than ever, the corporeal dimension of existence is finally 
at the centre of sociologists’ attention together witht the increased sensibili- 
ties of the social individual to ‘physical presence’, ‘outward image’ and to 
what results in a more externalized and communicative body. Not surpris- 
ingly, attention is paid to adapting the body to a variety of needs with the 
view to reach certain goals: that of convincing, of rendering help, fascinating, 
communicating and so forth. The forms and purpose of the externalization 
of the body depend on the concrete social conditions; in modern society it 
is influenced by the commercialization of the body. At the same time, the 
body is subject to a greater use now than in the past, to the point of giving 
way to a virtual body, one which substitutes the real one in order not to tire 
it, one which is devoid of risk and which also allows it to experience the 
uncommon and go beyond a controllable level of empirical proof. And the 
virtual body is detached from the natural rhythm of real, existing bodies, thus 
the ‘virtual’ becomes ‘unnatural’, even though for many it seems to be a 
substitution for or complement to the natural body. 

The paradox is that the very material element of physicalness becomes 
the object of a typical spiritual issue, that of sacredness. One may also 
question whether the body is the sacred par excellence or if it is one of many 
sacred objects only. The point is that in both instances the connotation of 
body is of sacredness, of a metaphysical character applied to that which 
nonetheless remains of a physical nature. 

There is no digital divide that is able to separate the awareness of one’s 
physical consistencies: an Internet connection remains an extended and accel- 
erated means of communication but it can never create physical contact, or 
even the experience of seeing someone face-to-face; and it cannot create 
contact with another person’s breath, and no matter how technologically 
advanced a web camera may be, it will never transmit it from one continent 
to another, from one person to another; it may, if anything, be limited to a 
perfected acoustic emission which may, in real time, reproduce the sound of 
another person’s breath, but it does so without the slightest chance of being 
able to substitute the reality of direct contact, of the symbiosis of bodily 
rhythm, the exchange of an embrace, of a glance, the feeling of holding hands 
between two people who are truly close to one another. 

The mind itself requires a body in order to exercise its potential to 
rationalize, its ability to analyse and interpret languages and symbols. And, 
after all, even memory requires a mind in which to establish itselt and it 
requires a body to which it must be anchored in order to be ‘substrate and 
servant of consciousness’. Even pain and joy are inconceivable if there is not 
a body to house them, one which makes it possible to encounter such 
emotions directly via one’s life experiences. 
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The difference between a real person and a robot, for instance, is not 
simply the existence of a soma or not, but essentially the intersubjective, 
emotional, affective, relationships which a machine can never entertain or 
manage. The relationship between mind and body is unquestionable given 
that one and the other are interconnected within a precise anatomical setting. 
The new frontiers which have been opened by the manipulation of stem cell 
technology only reaffirm the centrality of the body and all its functions, from 
the central nervous system to the circulatory system. Experimentation on 
cloning and on the human genome reinforces the concept of the centrality of 
the body, without which it would be impossible to develop any kind of 
thought, action or conscious research. After all, there would be no culture if 
this would not be connected to a series of embodied subjects interacting 
among themselves. Even at the extreme levels of human experience which 
lead to experiments with altered states of consciousness, the medium of such 
experiences is the body. Not to mention the experience of music, the art of 
dance, as well as the ecstasy reached through mystical contemplation. The 
issue of the female body is worthy of a separate topic of discussion: it is the 
subject and object of consumerist manipulation which has been conditioned 
by strict cultural control imposed essentially by men. This is the result of 
misguided and in no way impartial education which children experience from 
an early age: their games impose the premise of gender difference which does 
not help to place the child’s body in a politically and socially correct setting. 
Hence, what prevails is a moralistic vision of the body which harms free, 
spontaneous and wisely oriented discovery of the differences between the 
sexes. At the same time, a distorted pedagogy leads to using the body as a 
weapon, as is the case with suicide terrorists, who, filled with unbounded 
ideology and confessionalism, pledge themselves to a martyrdom which has 
now become a quasi-maniacal phenomenon. 

It appears as though everything conspires against the body’s freedom 
of expression: the increase in comforts and subjugation to the dictates of 
immediacy annihilates alternative experimentations based on the capacity 
of the individual to move autonomously. In so doing, we tend to facilitate 
passiveness and thus the absence of reflection: this process begins with the 
body, the mind then follows, and the final, necessary result is subjugation to 
external influences. The division of gender by general features of the body 
corresponds almost perfectly with the division of race according to bodily 
features (from skin colour to height; from the shape of the eyes to hair type). 
The fact is that the body does not merely have one reality but many: whether 
it be clothed or not, governed by this or that rule, marked by wealth or 
misery, whole or fragmented, defined by joy or by pain. 

This monograph provides strong proof of this as the various authors 
show with clarity — if indeed it were necessary to provide more — that body 
and mind (as well as memory) are by no means mutually exclusive. Descartes 
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spoke about the body as a res extensa (something which is extended) and the 
process of thought as res cogitans (something which thinks) and he 
considered them as two substances. However, Descartes himself saw in 
human beings the union of body and soul, even if he did maintain the differ- 
ence of the two substances. 

The articles in this monograph introduce a new approach to the socio- 
logical investigation into the body. Namely, the inclusion of the dimensions 
of time as well as the — biological and social - memory expands the horizon 
of studying the body in society. 


Bianca Maria Pirani and Ivan Varga 





fh 
Par 
[TT Introduction: The Ethics of 
| Y Complexity 


B y now, the interest in sociological theories of the body is well established. 
It is acknowledged that the corporeal existence of the individual, in its 
dialectical relation to society, is crucial for better understanding society. 
Advances in neurosciences, combined with new approaches to the 
body-mind-society interrelations, change our conceptions concerning the 
natural and social body and raise the possibility of introducing a new 
paradigm. 

Anthropology has a long history of enquiring into the body’s role in 
society (in terms of the exteriorization of the body as symbolic represen- 
tation — e.g. body ornamentation signifying social status), but sociological 
enquiry into the body is relatively recent. There are two main reasons for the 
enhanced interest in the body. The first is the realization that the idea of ‘iron 
laws of history’ cannot be maintained, at least not without taking into 
consideration the impact of the embodied individuals on the dynamics of 
society. In the second place, the complex interactions between the social actor 
and its socioeconomic-cultural environment in its historical context are a 
legitimate subject of enquiry. 

As human beings we are, indeed, ‘cultural animals’. One could say that 
‘culture is our second nature’, or our ‘being is cultural’ (see Johnson, 1987). 
This creates a distance from ‘being natural’. Indeed, the evolutionary 
process of humans is not natural anymore but rather cultural. Therefore, our 
intelligence, experience and consequently our actions are directly influenced 
by this fact. Cognitive science, computer- and neurosciences do detailed 
studies into the working of the mind. However, they do not grasp the role 
of the symbolic construction of memory in erecting a barrier that separates, 
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as far as formal thought is concerned, the lived experience and its cognitive 
elaboration. The principal victim of this barrier is the human body. 

This monograph focuses on the embodied individual in society as well 
as on the role culture and memory — collective as well as individual — play in 
the individual’s actions and decisions. This involves certain psychic func- 
tions, in particular the social use of emotions and memory in constructing 
social links. Through the research into how the body exists in time and is 
manipulated in social action, we rediscover intimate functions of the self and 
its structural expressions in society. The body synchronizes human memory 
and action in chemical and physical flows that constitute the limits of its 
presence in the environment. The catalyst for overcoming, surpassing those 
limits is adaptive emotion, a troubled link between body time and time 
‘embodied’ in social scheduling, that is, the rhythms imposed by society. 
Viewing the body in time and emotions brings about a radical change in our 
approach to the social sciences. On the one hand, knowledge of the ways in 
which the body structures time revolutionizes self-insight, introspection; it 
means a change in the use of ourselves, as drastic as was Freudian theory. On 
the other hand, the sociological study of time structure in human beings is 
likely to effect radical changes in understanding many domains of life, 
especially the social construction of memory. 

For more than 40,000 years the conquest of synchrony between body 
time and the impact of the environment has moulded traditional cultures and 
societies as memories in movement, ordered by those nodal points in the 
networks of interrelations that mutually construct identities through cultural 
encounters. Every different nodal point initiates the negotiation between the 
inner and outer forces which constitutes the transactional space progressively 
interwoven by the mutual relations between the social actor and the physical 
and social worlds. In the cognitive explanation concerning the transactional 
space, we can observe a pendulum-like oscillation between two intellectual 
traditions, both of which are relevant for the ‘embodied’ action. One is based 
on the outlook of such philosophers as Locke, Hume and Mills, who promul- 
gate the view that we adapt and develop by copying the ‘contours of the 
world’. The measure of how things are ‘external reality’ is what science is 
seeking to understand and explain. The other perspective locates the knowl- 
edge within the person — a phenomenological outlook that is consistent with 
the thinking of such philosophers as Spinoza, Kant, Hegel and Nietzsche. In 
this tradition, the measure of how things are is the subjective world of the 
individual. This dichotomy expresses the often occurring subject—object 
juxtaposition, albeit Hegel, by introducing the concepts of subjective and 
objective spirit, aimed at overcoming the dichotomy. 

By this oscillation we discover that our culture and our nature are in 
conflict in our own body. It is interesting to observe that people who lose 
track of time often experience disorientation or even panic, for time is as 
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crucial as place is in shaping human orientation. We submit ourselves to 
conditions of life that are in profound dissonance with our culture and our 
natural rhythmicity. In the history of western thought the boundary at which 
memory combines its ‘maps with the actuality of social action is, therefore, 
the threshold of the tension caused by the divorce of the mind from the body 
and reason from emotion. This very dissociation reveals the ‘secret’ of the 
body as a key indicator of social malaise. 

The present monograph is the continuation of the work that started in 
Brisbane, Australia, during the XV World Congress of Sociology, culminat- 
ing in this collection of essays by researchers from Europe and the Americas. 
They are ‘bringing back the body’ into the study of the social world. Both 
parts of this monograph focus on the sociological, respectively neuro- 
scientific approaches to the body and mind, thus attempting to avoid a reduc- 
tionist approach. Instead, it strives to introduce a dialogical approach. 

This methodology is our response to postmodern and post-metaphysi- 
cal cultural and social fragmentation. In postmodernity, consumer culture has 
reduced the bodily experience to sets of fragments, hybrid forms and Pieces 
of remembering which celebrate in the body the disintegration of social links. 
The social body has been replaced by the body as the expression of a miscon- 
cerved individuality that creates a tension between the individual and society. 
One could call it ‘social oblivion’. It has been brought about and is being 
enforced by the new technology that created the so-called cyberspace in 
which the body and its time are paradoxically absent. In spite of its practical 
usefulness, microelectronic technology has generated a large-scale disappcar- 
ance of an active, conscious approach to the self; it has reduced or even elim- 
inated spontaneity in cognition. (However, we do not want to deny the 
practical usefulness of the Internet, for instance in acquiring information — 
scientific, political, cultural. Also, the use of the Internet could help to spread 
information in countries with a repressive regime.) This oblivion that char- 
acterizes the social use of ‘the Net’ can be seen as being responsible for the 
spread of the “diaspora of emotions’, precisely by disembodying its users. 
The fundamentally impersonal nature of information technology — even 
when one admits that it is being used by individuals — turns them into 
‘terminals’ of the apparatus of communication technologies. This explosion 
of information technologies, the ‘ecstasy of communication’, to use 
Baudrillard’s terminology, objectifies the individual, obliterates the distinc- 
tion between interior and exterior, blurs the boundaries between private 
and public and often reduces knowledge to information. Baudrillard (1983: 
131) also stated that in the ‘ecstasy of communication’ the entire universe 
becomes fascination, vertigo, subjectivity; the inner life is overexposed as 
‘the obscenity of visible’. As Kellner (1989: 84-9) points out, the upshot of 
this is ‘the end of the social’. While these statements sound exaggerated, they 
express a deeply embedded feature of late or postmodern conditions 
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whereby the individual is ever more exposed to forces outside his or her 
purview. 

Where is the body time? In social reality as well as in social theory it is 
both everywhere and nowhere. This is graphically illustrated in poststruc- 
turalist thought, although Foucault put great emphasis on the role of social 
regulation through the body. Nevertheless, the mainstream of poststruc- 
turalist theories views bodies as reconfigured, fluid, multiple and dispersed. 
In this respect, a central paradox emerges, namely that along with the techno- 
logical developments, the recent upsurge of interest in the body veils or even 
undermines still further our conceptions of what is the role of the body in 
the construction of social action. 

Modern humankind has upset the natural rhythm of body time. As a 
result, we now live at a pace that is dissonant with our inner needs. We no 
longer act in harmony with natural cycles, as did our ancestors throughout 
the millennia, working by day, resting by night, abiding by the seasons and 
travelling no faster than the speed of animals or sails could carry them. This 
is the way humankind lived for about 30,000 generations. Technological 
inventions — first gradually but then with an exponential growth — began to 
change all this. True, human intervention into nature began with the estab- 
lishment of agriculture but industry brought about an even deeper, more 
drastic one. Today, the explosion of communication and transportation tech- 
nologies has thoroughly changed former concepts of time and space. We can 
travel at the speed of sound and the Internet makes it possible to compress 
the information of several lifetimes into hours or days. Our bodies and brains, 
however, have not changed that much from those of our primitive ancestors, 
yet we have to adapt to constant, rapid changes. Coveting the affluence of 
technology, we conform to the kind of social scheduling that is economically 
efficient and optimizes the use of machines. But it is not necessarily a 
beneficial pacing for human beings. In biological systems time is constituted 
by a metabolic process that is cyclical, in which we eat and digest, inhale and 
exhale, absorb and use energy in a rhythmic way. These inherent time 
sequences are often dissonant with the social conditions, and many victims of 
this disparity suffer from emotional and somatic illnesses. In short, body time 
is paradoxically absent from our culture. It is a big, and so far unresolved, 
problem how we can overcome this contradiction without, however, return- 
ing to previous technologies and forms of social organization. 

The aim of this monograph is to introduce a new concept of social action 
that attempts to integrate the social and behavioural sciences within the living 
web of the developmental process. By conceiving of the body as the dynamic 
instrument for the construction of core relational themes, it aims at provid- 
ing an outline of a methodology that would enable us to restore to body time 
its active function in the new configuration of networked societies. This 
methodology has to be constructed as symbol. We use the term “symbol” in 
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its dynamic sense, as expressed in the archaic Greek verb sumballein. It unites 
two different meanings: the first is ‘to collect and join together’, while the 
second is “to infer’ or ¿link the present parts’ in the exchange allowing the 
actors to stipulate an alliance or a social contract. The original meaning of 
sumballein is basically topological; it stems from the word sumbola (in 
Pausanias: VIII, 54) denoting the ‘meeting of the waters’, ‘the place in which 
they gather, flow and run together’. We, therefore, do not attribute to the 
term its common meaning, ‘sign’, but rather take it in its original dynamic 
sense indicating a movement that ‘assembles’ and ‘joins’ elements previously 
separated from one another and refers to the results of the ‘assembly’. 

This monograph is the first result of the new ‘assembly’ of the ISA 
Working Group 03, “The Body in the Social Sciences’. As this is our first 
publication, the editors are aware of the fact that mainly western traditions 
and concepts are explored. It is the aim of the Working Group to expand the 
specifically sociological — different from the anthropological — analysis of the 
body in non-western societies. 


One of the central focuses of this collection is the mind-body relationship 
and possible ways to overcome the Cartesian dualism. The mind of embodied 
individuals, its impact on their actions, motivations and emotions are more 
and more acknowledged. Depending on the discipline of the researcher — 
whether they are neuroscientists, philosophers, psychologists or sociologists 
- there are different approaches or emphases in exploring the mind-body 
relationship. It is obvious that the body, including the brain, is the material 
substrate of the mind, as the brain is the material substrate for language, 
thoughts, emotions and memory. 

The link between brain and body is the flow of emotional energy which 
connects the individual to its natural and social environment. When we say 
‘flow of emotional energy’ we do not have in mind the Bergsonian idea of 
the stream of consciousness, or a mystical conception. Rather, it is the result 
of a psychic procedure based upon the neurophysical and neurochemical 
responses of the organism to the impulses coming from the natural and social 
environment. Despite their obvious importance for a range of issues in the 
social sciences, emotions — as well as the body to which they are intrinsically 
tied — were marginalized in sociological thought and practice. 

Later developments, however, show a cooperative effort of sociologists 
and neuroscientists to overcome this marginalization. The emerging trend, 
called ‘neurosociology’, aims at combining sociological and neuroscientific 
insights into human behaviour and social interactions. Thomas S. Smith’s 
essay ‘Where Sociability Comes From: Neurosociological Foundations of 
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Social Interactions’ (Smith, 2004) argues that human behaviour and social 
interactions cannot be explained without taking into account processes in the 
human brain. Nevertheless, these interactions have a spcial dimension as well. 
He states that ‘social interaction itself is a generalization of — an extension 
and outgrowth of — a presocial kind of interaction that is physiological’ 
(Smith, 2004: 199-200). This means that a newborn baby from the very 
earliest stage of life develops a physical and emotional relation and recipro- 
cal interaction with his or her mother. These relations are imprinted in the 
brain and, in turn, social interaction plays a physiological role. “Sociability's 
roots are here — in the biologically constrained patterns of interaction” (Smith, 
2004: 200). Among adults, these patterns are reinforced by intersubjectivity 
but they are based on the core affective features. 

It is also significant that the collaborative efforts expand on the research 
into the nature of emotions. 

However, the logos that dominates western culture introduces the semi- 
otization of culture as an element of order in culture and society. The 
semiotic order of culture generates the basic ideatic polarity between the 
“subject” and the ‘object’, between the mind and the body, between nature 
and culture. This type of polarity, that distinguishes western thought from 
any kind of non-logical! expressions or manifestations, has engendered the 
intransitivity of emotional reactions. In fact, for modern western thinking, 
emotions constitute a methodological impasse. In the view of 19th-century 
introspective psychology, emotion is the “dancing star of a free thought in a 
free language’ pursued by artistic and literary creations of modernity. (As a 
matter of fact, 20th-century surrealism carries forth this current.) It is there- 
fore quite difficult to dissociate the emotional reaction from the subjectively 
lived awareness. 

It is certainly possible to discover implicit, even though usually not 
explicit, themes in classical sociology involving the problem of emotions. 
Durkheim, for example, while maintaining his claim that social facts are 
things in themselves, emphasized the collective, moral nature of human 
feelings and sentiments couched in rituals, both sacred and profane. Weber, 
in his writings on the development of western rationality, analyses not only 
purposive rationality but also value-rationality (Wertrationalitat), which 
takes into account traditional modes of thought as well. He uses such terms 
— difficult to render them precisely in English — as Gemit (mind, disposition, 
soul, feeling, sentiments) or Gesinnung (cast of mind, basic convictions, 
fundamental attitude, way of thinking or even ethos). These, in addition to 
his thoughts about the emotional aspects of charisma, and charismatic leader- 
ship, show that he was not unaware of the role of emotions in social inter- 
actions. Simmel, apart from exploring the significance of the senses and 
emotions, for instance in his writings on flirtation, on love or on the relations 
between the sexes, emphasized the interrelation between reason and 
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emotions. He stated that reason is always accompanied by emotions, and 
emotions are not without reason. Simmel also analysed the social significance 
of the senses and vicisgitudes of mental health in the metropolis. 

The neglect of emotions is deeply rooted in western thought; it goes back 
to Plato, who sought to divorce body from mind (soul), nature from culture 
and reason from emotion. As a consequence, there was a strong tendency 
to dismiss emotions as ‘irrational’, inner sensations, historically attributed to 
women’s ‘dangerous desires’ and ‘hysterical bodies’. The dominant view was 
that emotions had therefore to be ‘tamed’, ‘harnessed’ or ‘driven out’ by the 
steady hand of (male) reason. Even today, emotions are seen to be the very 
antithesis of the detached, scientific mind in its quest for ‘objectivity’, ‘truth’ 
and ‘wisdom’. In short, reason is regarded as not simply the indispensable 
but rather the only faculty for acquiring knowledge.? Yet, as a variety of 
critiques levelled against this standpoint have demonstrated, such a view 
neglects the fact that rationality, even in its most positivistic form, incorpor- 
ates human values and emotions. The effective use of thought and decision- 
making, just to mention one example, ought to rely on emotionally embodied 
and corporeally informed readings and reactions as criteria for deciding 
between alternatives. In other words, reflective thought and the deployment 
of reason require the ‘tagging’ of emotions to cognition. 

Previously banished to the margins of sociological thought, emotions are 
now part of the research agenda. While debates continue over what emotions 
are, there is a growing consensus that they are far from being ‘irrational’ but 
rather embodied modes of being which involve an active engagement with 
the world. As complex neurophysical, cultural and relational compounds, 
emotions underpin the sensual experience of our bodies, thus providing the 
existential basis for social reciprocity and exchange as well as a link between 
personal problems or views and broader public issues of social structure. (For 
instance, political positions or voting decisions are always motivated by 
emotionally laden perceptions.) The study of emotions, therefore, provides 
us with a broader and deeper understanding of the place of bodily agency in 
society, linking the somatic and communicative aspects of being in the world, 
thus the corporeal, social and cultural domains. 

Emotions occupy the centre of human experience and adaptation. This 
raises an important problem. Namely, bodily experience is undoubtedly 
influencing the mind but at the same time, mind transcends bodily experi- 
ence. For example, ideas of, say, ‘good’ and ‘evil’ cannot be directly derived 
from bodily experience, thus a certain autonomy of mental, ideatic, 
processes ought to be acknowledged. This does not mean that an absolute 
separation of body and mind should be postulated because our sensory 
perceptions through which we experience the surrounding world provide 
the ‘raw material’ for their mental processing, i.e. making sense of the ‘data’ 
thus obtained. On the other hand, in a dialectical way, a greater mental 
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awareness of our physical and social environment influences and can 
sharpen our bodily senses. While sensory perceptions are individual, the 
sense we are making of them is shaped by our socially acquired ideas, and 
therefore a social perspective is inevitable. A restrictive outlook is incapable 
of accounting for such things as will, intentions or even playfulness, not to 
speak of taking account of past and present — all important factors of human 
mental activity. 

The challenge is to overcome the ‘subject—object dualism’ that has long 
accompanied western thought . According to Lazarus (1991: 12), ‘we should 
say that since both person and environment are important factors in emotion 
and adaptation, the oscillation can be ended only when we adopt a truly 
transactional approach and find a suitable language for it’. 

Obviously, the approaches philosophers and social scientists, respec- 
tively neuroscientists take in researching the mind are different in their 
assumptions and methods. (The reader will no doubt take notice of this.) 
Recent efforts to introduce a dialogue between them are very promising in 
overcoming the seemingly unbridgeable differences between the two 
approaches. Apart from the aforementioned undertaking of neuro-sociology, 
one of the best examples is the series of conversations between the noted 
neuroscientist Jean-Pierre Changeux and the equally noted philosopher Paul 
Ricoeur (published in English under the title What Makes Us Think? A 
Nexroscientist and a Philosopher Argue about Ethics, Human Nature and the 
Brain [Changeux and Ricoeur, 2000]). The main lesson one can learn from 
that dialogue is that a one-sided reductionism cannot be maintained. We 
reject both the biological (neurophysiological) and the socio-cultural deter- 
minism and rather seek to establish a dialectical and dialogical relationship 
between the two approaches. 

Albeit theology and many philosophers place great emphasis on the 
soul, we have deliberately omitted the discussion on the soul, its nature and 
its relationship to the body. The main reason for it is that the existence of 
the soul is not universally accepted, as opposed to the existence of the mind, 
and the mental processes considered in this book — emotions, memory, 
ideas — are products of the mind. Nevertheless, as Hannah Arendt (1978: 
30-7) suggests, a non-theological concept of the soul is possible when it is 
conceived of as ‘an inner life that is expressed in outward appearance’ 
(Arendt, 1978: 30). The ‘inner life’, of course, contains not only the mental 
elaboration and appropriation of sensory experiences but also emotions 
and sentiments. Their externalization in forms of gestures, etc. can be 
perceived as the display of the ‘soul’. These are ‘speechless’ because speech 
is the result of the mind’s activity. However, as Merleau-Ponty argued, the 
soul ‘overflows’ into the body, it ‘encroaches upon us, is hidden in it — and 
at the same time needs it, terminates in it, is anchored in it’ (quoted in 
Arendt, 1978: 33). 
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Memory is part of human existence, and a doubly mediated expression of it. 
It is individual and colfective, and while individual memory is, indeed, indi- 
vidual, it is influenced by the collective memory of a society. It is also genetic, 
has a neural base, but is also shaped by the culture in which the individual 
lives. Namely, memory — at least the recalled one — distinguishes between the 
important elements of the individual’s life, yet the need to remember socio- 
cultural requirements, norms and values is meanwhile organizing, even 
subconsciously, the content of the memory we recall. And collective memory 
is continuously reinterpreted according to the social, cultural and insti- 
tutional factors that perpetuate and mediate it. 

Having said this, we want to state that memory is the combinatory 
faculty by which the brain connects the continuity of time in the execution 
of the actual action. It defines who we are and moulds our behaviour more 
than any other aspect of our personality. The entire life of the individual is a 
trajectory proceeding from an experienced past to an unknown future lit up 
by the fleeting instant that we call present, the moment in our effective 
experience. And yet our present continuously fits the past, grows from it and 
is shaped by it because of our mastery of the memory. 

We commonly call memory the faculty that gives us the ‘mental’ (or 
merely physiological) representation of past events. By ‘memory’ we term 
the acquisition and conservation of remembrances, i.e. our interior represen- 
tations, whether symbolic or not. If by memory we mean the totality of 
mechanisms capable of ‘storing? remembrances, contemporary research 
suggests a number of distinctions and refinements. Above all, we have to 
distinguish between short-term and long-term memory. The short-term 
memory, sometimes called operational or working memory, allows us to 
retain a small amount of notions for a short period of time. This is a faculty 
of capital importance in life because it creates a space to manage information, 
such as the phone number we are dialling or the place we have put an object, 
and so on. Without short-term memory we would not be able to function in 
everyday life. However, the notions consigned to short-term memory do not 
constitute a stable acquisition; they can be quickly forgotten. 

For a relatively stable acquisition of knowledge, concepts and images 
have to be transferred from the short-term memory to the long-term one. 
The latter has a major duration and allows us to make experiences based on, 
or shaped by, past events. Therefore, when we speak of memory, we normally 
refer to the long-term one. Within the long-term memory we can make some 
further distinctions. The principal one is the distinction between explicit 
memory and implicit memory, i.e. the distinction between ‘to know’ and ‘to 
know how to do’. Normally, we attribute great importance to long-term 
memory because it preserves our personal baggage of remembrances. 
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The symbolic topography of memory refers to a myth that has dominated 
our thinking since people began to leave written documents about their lives 
and history. More precisely, it was the idea that the ability to accurately 
remember people, places and things depends on the fatt that their images came 
to be impressed and preserved in the brain, and constitute the foundation of 
thought and action. According to the western philosophical tradition, the 
treatment of memory is reminiscence. We can distinguish between two 
radically different notions: memory as oblivion/forgetfulness and memory/ 
remembrance. The first considers the oblivion/forgetfulness as definitive or 
provisional loss of ideas, images, notions, emotions or feelings once present in 
individual or collective consciousness; the second, on the contrary, includes in 
the oblivion or forgetting the totality of human experience. 

The idea of knowledge as ‘remembrance’ inspired in the 20th century a 
large amount of literature based upon the ‘deification’ of reminiscence.’ The 
modern poet’s memory opens, indeed, on the ‘nowhere instant’, which is the 
central element of contemporary culture. 

The ‘nowhere instant’ mirrors consciousness as reflected light of experi- 
ence. It constitutes the paradox of western symbolic space and culminates in the 
cosmopolitan pattern extolled by theorists of the so-called ‘reflexive 
modernity’. The ‘nowhere instant’ nourishes the ‘forgotten dimension’ of 
modern universalism that Beck (1998) defines as the ‘presence of the absent’ 
(Anwesenheit des Abwesenden). The hegemony of the paradox of symbols 
brought about an extraordinary regime of sensory subjection, marginalization 
and confinement. The artificialization of the bios (the life-sphere) has produced 
the symbolic breaking apart which, especially in the present post-metaphysical 
and postmodern climate, generated the multiple self that today constitutes the 
‘basis of inherence from the community to the individual’, as postanalytical 
philosophy claims. The multiple self is the ‘risk basis’ for the elaboration of the 
past/present nexus that weaves the plot of global relational identities. 

The symbolic paradox is consistent with the ‘nowhere instant’, which, 
in turn, is the starting point of the dualism between mind and body, emotion 
and consciousness, dream and reality, and mirrors today the body as ‘shifting 
object’ of the cultural landscape of the digital world. 

Today, the active function of memory is the new frontier of social 
sciences. This frontier is the body in action. Present discoveries of molecular 
biology have demonstrated the previously unknown plasticity of living 
beings, and it reshapes the modern scientific landscape by establishing as the 
only reference for time the one that can be deduced from the present as 
demonstrated by thermodynamics. Time, thus conceived of, can be related 
to distant systems of equilibrium and re-establishes the function of memory 
as adaptive activity which brings the cycles of human life into harmony with 
the laws of the matter. 


Ever since the Greek logos replaced the archaic system of physis, western 
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memory has been structured as the history of a loss. This loss, which afflicts 
western thought across the ages, is the transactional use of adaptive emotion 
in a given situation. As the concept of the technique of the body, developed 
by Marcel Mauss (1964: 392), emphasizes, the transactional power of 
adaptive emotion is the primary element of socialization. The ‘traditional 
effective act’ is, according to him, a specifically symbolic act. Its symbolic 
function is consistent with the practical combination of the crossing between 
memory registers transmitted by tradition and the technical execution that 
synchronizes the memory of past events with the variables that define the 
present situation. This crossing is the divider that separates modernity from 
tradition. And postmodern culture is characterized by detraditionalization. 

The ‘technique of the body’ accompanies the hominization process that 
pulled humans from the merely physical, biological animal world and placed 
them into the new complex of brain/hand/culture/society. In each sequence 
shaped by this itinerary, Homo sapiens invented its own culture as topog- 
raphy of presence. By such cultural acts as song, dance, nursery rhyme or a 
legend passed down by word of mouth, this variable topography, binding it 
with the present, generates sociality, identity and collective memory. 

Traditional acting is therefore the varying result that has been generated 
by the negotiation between two sets of forces: the inner one — constituting in 
our thought the emotional life of a person — and the outer one, which struc- 
tures the events of life we used to call ‘external occurrences’. The particular 
combination of the two generates the transactional space, such as the dynamic 
selection of memory, transforming it into the active goals a single (individual 
or group) unit has for managing the person—environment relationship. 

Collins (1975, 1981, 1990), fusing Durkheim’s and Goffman’s approaches, 
argues that social order and solidarity ultimately rest upon collective moral 
sentiments and commitments that emerge in the course of ‘interaction ritual 
chains’ and emotional exchanges at the micro-level. Conflict, too, rests on an 
emotional foundation: namely, it involves the mobilization of sentiments of 
anger against carriers of opposing social interests and values.* Thus, follow- 
ing Collins’s suggestions, interaction patterns and the ‘transient emotions’ 
they involve can provide a micro-foundation for long-term resources and 
energies which, in turn, serve as basis for further interactions. 

The emotional intelligence which is the engine of the aforementioned 
‘interaction ritual chains’ can be considered as the biological substratum of 
the body. To better grasp the potent hold of emotions on the thinking mind 
~ and why feelings and reason are so readily at war — we have to consider 
how the brain evolved. Human brains, with their 3 lb or so of cells and neural 
synapses, are about thrice the size of our nearest cousins in evolution, the 
non-human primates. Over millions of years of evolution, the brain has 
grown from the ‘bottom up’, that is, its higher centres developed as elabora- 
tion of lower, more ancient parts. The most primitive part of the brain, shared 
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with all species that have more than a rudimental nervous system, is the 
brain-stem surrounding the top of the spinal cord. The root brain regulates 
basic life functions such as breathing and the metabolism of the body's other 
organs as well as controlling stereotype reactions and movements. This 
primitive brain does not think or learn; rather, it is a set of preprogrammed 
regulators that keeps the body running as it should and reacts in a way to 
ensure survival. From the most primitive root, the brain-stem, emerged the 
centres of emotions. Millions of years later in evolution, from these 
emotional centres evolved the thinking brain, or neocortex, the great bulb of 
convoluted tissues that make up the top layers of the brain. The fact that the 
thinking brain grew from the emotional one reveals much about the relation- 
ship of thought to feeling; there was an emotional brain long before a rational 
one. With the arrival of the first mammals came new, key layers of the 
emotional brain. (Because this part of the brain rings and borders on the 
brain-stem, it was called the limbic system, from the Latin word limbus, 
meaning “border”.) The new neural territory added emotions proper to the 
repertory of the brain. As it evolved, the limbic system refined two powerful 
tools: learning and memory. These revolutionary changes allowed an animal 
to be much smarter in its choices for survival and to fine tune its responses 
to adapt to the changing demands rather than having invariable and auto- 
matic reactions. The neocortex of Homo sapiens, much larger than in other 
species, has added all that is distinctly human. The neocortex is the seat of 
thought; it contains the centres that put together and comprehend what the 
senses perceive. It allows us to have feelings as well; feelings about ideas, art, 
symbols, etc. As we proceed upwards on the phylogenetic scale from reptiles 
to rhesus to humans, the sheer mass of the neocortex increases, and with this 
increase comes an exponential rise of the interconnections in brain circuitry. 
As the root from which the newer brain evolved, the emotional areas are 
intertwined via myriad connecting circuits to all parts of the neocortex. This 
gives the emotional centres immense power to influence the functioning of 
the rest of the brain, including the centres for thought. 

In one of the most important discoveries in the last decade about 
emotions, the work of LeDoux (1993) revealed how the architecture of the 
brain gives the amygdala a privileged position as an emotional sentinel, 
capable of hijacking the brain. LeDoux’s research is path-breaking for the 
understanding of emotional life because it is the first work which traces 
neural pathways for feelings that bypass the neocortex. The brain uses a 
simple but cunning method to make emotional memories register with 
special potency: the very same neurochemical alerting systems that prime the 
body to react to life-threatening emergencies by fighting or fleeing also 
vividly stamp that moment in memory. The more intense is the arousal of the 
amygdala, the stronger the imprint. The experiences that scare or thrill us 
most in our life are among our most indelible memories. 

It is emotional arousal that supports the ‘traditional effective act’. It 
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could be identified with Lévi-Strauss’s concept of the ‘savage mind’ and 
constitutes the bridge between the individual and his/her kind as well as the 
bridge between the rhythms of the biological body and the rhythms of 
social relations. Emotional arousal is a complex activation of the organism’s 
basic homeostatic conditions that involves both the so-called voluntary 
functions and the so-called autonomous functions. Arousal occurs under 
circumstances when survival is threatened by environmental stimuli. It 
governs the processes of correlation that regulate the behaviour aimed at 
satisfying primary needs, such as the search for food, mating or defence. 
According to Gerard Edelman (1991: 177-9), such processes reactivate, 
within the so-called ‘re-entering signalling’, the neural circuits previously 
selected in the strategic combinations imposed by the ‘now’ and ‘here’ of 
the need to adapt. 

Neural Darwinism (Edelman, 1991: 291-8) suggests that the brain is an 
organ in continuous movement, characterized by the active process of 
perception and categorization. Unlike the computer, the brain is a function- 
ally ‘distributed’ system in which there does not seem to exist any fixed area 
for the centralized control of the operations carried out from a different 
sector. The process of ‘re-entering signalling’ is committed to correlate the 
events that occur in the different zones of the cerebral cortex, and the conse- 
quent integration of the process is activated by the simultaneous collection 
that sense organs make of environmental stimuli. According to Edelman’s 
experiments, the ‘re-entering signalling’ makes memory a constant activity 
of reworking replies produced by the ‘re-entering’ circuits of the brain. 

The symbolic function of traditional memory questions our ideas on the 
nature of thinking and action as well as on their biological bases relative to 
the functions of the brain. It concerns the emotions as well. The most recent 
research shows that short-term memory is also the seat where the resolution 
to perform an action and the corresponding command centre reside. For 
example, the research conducted by LeDoux on the neural bases of emotional 
states shows that emotions, once activated, push to act. The push to action 
that the traditional effective act determines is based on the social use of 
emotion as a past combinatory selection of strategies that are useful in the 
present. As neural Darwinism has shown, there is, in fact, no such thing as 
‘memory warehouses’. Instead, there exist only maps of neural activities that 
can be transformed by experience. 

Neuroscientists have already adopted the hypothesis of synaptic plastic- 
ity formulated by Hebb (1949), according to which the interneuronal 
connections can be recombined by experience. The analysis of different kinds 
of neural circuits present in the body offers very interesting aspects and will 
take many years to be completed. The essence of our nervous system is a 
complex of neural circuits. The coming and going of nervous signals along 
the different circuits are only able to generate transitory states of excitement, 
which are not adequate for getting a sequential progression in time. 
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Animals can learn because of the changes in the brain that allow new 
information to be acquired, stored and later recalled. But what are these 
changes and where do they take place? At the cellular level, changes probably 
occur at the synapses — the junctions between nerve cells. This idea is formal- 
ized in the Hebb rule which states that a synapse between cell A and cell B 
will be strengthened if the two cells are active at the same time. Neuroscien- 
tists can explore the properties and behavioural implications of the synapse 
expressed in the Hebb rule by studying an experimental model of synaptic 
plasticity known as long-term potentiation (LTP). Synapses that show LTP 
are found in several parts of the brain, notably in the hippocampus (a cortical 
structure that in humans produces emotional response to environmental 
stimulation). Does LTP, then, provide the synaptic underpinning of memory? 
A report by Tang et al. (1999) furnishes new evidence in support of this 
hypothesis, showing that LTP is considerably enhanced in transgenic mice 
with improved learning performance. Long-term potentiation is induced by 
brief, repeated stimulations of defined neural pathways in the hippocampus. 
The resulting increased efficiency of synaptic transmission can last for hours 
or even several days in vivo. If drugs are used to block the induction of LTP, 
rats have trouble finding their way around in a maze, and that suggests that 
LTP is necessary for spatial learning. So far there is no consensus concerning 
the role of synaptic plasticity in learning. The impressive data obtained by 
Tang et al., however, will bolster the majority view that synaptic plasticity is 
an essential component of the neural processes that underlie learning and 
memory in the vertebrate brain. 

Edelman’s idea on the ‘re-entering signalling’ helps us to conceive of 
synaptic plasticity as the neural result of the sequential progression in time 
of associative learning and memory. Edelman, however, does not explain the 
function of the body in the construction of this sequential progression which 
creates the consciousness of human beings. The originality of the concept ‘re- 
entering signalling’ lies in postulating the infinite combinatory selection 
between past and present that happens in the brain whenever the body is 
exposed to an actual group of environmental stimuli. Then the question 
arises: what happens to the human emotion when the so-called ‘primary 
consciousness’ — as Edelman refers to the genetic memory — is transformed 
in culture? As Leroi-Gourhan (1977: II, 269) points out, in western thought 
the considerable role played by both genetic conditioning and individual 
experience ‘is completely overshadowed by the education through which 
individuals acquire their overall behaviour’. 

On the contrary, arousal proves that there is a transactional use of 
emotion directed towards the control of vital forces necessary for the repro- 
duction of society. The transactional use of emotions constitutes the heritage 
of preliterate societies as a ‘factory of presence’ regulated by body rhythms 
and living matter. 

Memory is a procedural faculty that involves a constant reworking 
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which provides the basis for concrete action. The world around us is 
constantly changing and we have to react to the change through a plastic 
response allowing us to deal with new and unexpected experiences foreign 
to our individual past.. In considering memory as procedural faculty we 
suggest therefore that rather than discarding the notion of culture, it should 
be reinvented, through the exploration of the place of culture in both the 
experiential and discursive spaces that people inhabit or invent. Thus, instead 
of taking local cultural entities for granted, we want to explore the concept 
of culture as a dynamic process exemplified by the body in action. 

We attempt to do it by a number of theoretical as well as empirical case 
studies included in this monograph. This allows the examination of the 
methodological implications of such a repositioning of the ‘sociological 
object’ by emphasizing the role of the body. People’s bodies move in space. 
The idea of a solid spatial context is reflected also in the sociological propen- 
sity towards spatial metaphors in theoretical discourses. However, of late we 
have realized that space, as previously understood, may be contested. As de 
Certeau (1986: 17) said: ‘space is a practised space’. Practices overlap, inter- 
sect and blur the boundaries of space to the extent that we may speak of 
continuous global places in analysing certain practices. Just as histories are 
intertwined, so are territories overlapping, if not always in equal terms. 
Realities are defined in practice, rather than by pre-established social struc- 
tures or by the fixed coordinates of a semantic space. Indeed, the place in 
social life and social structure defines the body as memory in action, shaping 
the self-definition of the actor in ‘cultural sites’ as focal points of identifi- 
cation for people who in their daily lives are involved in a complex web of 
global as well as local relations. Such nodal points are grounded in cultural 
constructions associated with particular localities, be they collective 
memories of a nation or pictures and sounds celebrating local spheres of life. 
For doing it, we have to turn to the world as it is encountered and lived by 
real living bodies in real times and places. 


IV 


In the second half of the 20th century, two major factors emerged that affect 
both the physical body and the image of the body, as well as the way people 
treat their bodies. The first is globalization, the second, the emergence and 
rapid spread of microelectronic and biotechnologies. 

This is not the place to review the vast literature concerning the forms, 
extent and reactions to globalization. In spite of the often heated discussions, 
there is a general consensus that globalization has indeed taken place and 
forges ahead. In a way, globalization is chaotic, insofar as it is not a teleo- 
logical process, i.e. it has no defined goals towards which it progresses. It is 
multifaceted; it includes economic, political, social and cultural aspects. 
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Globalization directly and indirectly affects the body. The demographic shift 
in the world is caused by the decline and ageing of the population in the 
developed societies and population growth in the so-called South. This, 
combined with the steady growth of life expectancy, especially but not 
exclusively in the developed world, creates new conditions for the body. 

Growing concerns for physical and mental health turn the attention to 
the improvement of life conditions, and to developing and disseminating 
methods for preventing and curing diseases. In a way, despite its undeniably 
auspicious effects, as a corollary, all this has brought about the medicaliza- 
tion of the body. Especially in the developed world, the body is increasingly 
considered as an object that is subject to, and needs, medical intervention for 
curing real or imagined, physical or mental disorders. Modern people, living 
under increased stress, are exposed to factors that are, indeed, contrary to the 
natural rhythms of life, as has been mentioned earlier. 

In postmodernity, where the individual is subject to growing conformity, 
where the pressure of consumerism accompanies uniformization of life and 
taste, the body becomes the seat where the individual seeks to express his or 
her uniqueness, individuality. This trend tends to spill over to the developing 
world, at least among the middle and upper classes. Cultural models of the 
desired body, images of beauty or strength are spread across the globe, facili- 
tated by the mass media. We cannot exclude the possibility of a backlash to 
this trend, as the reaction to cultural globalization manifests itself in asserting 
local traditions. This widely used term, ‘glocalization’, expresses the dynamics 
of the contrary processes, but one could assume that in the last instance the 
globalizing forces will prove to be stronger. Nonetheless, the backlash can be 
observed in the developed world as well, even though to a lesser extent. 

As far as the body, in particular health, is concerned, it is interesting to 
observe the growing popularity of traditional medicine that has its cultural 
roots in non-western societies. The increasing acceptance of acupuncture or 
even the ayurveda medicine exemplifies this trend. Also, practices of spiritual 
healing find more and more adherents, and religions that practise faith 
healing, in the first place Pentecostalism, are making spectacular inroads. 

No one denies the importance of health for the individual and for society. 
However, beyond the beneficial effects of modern medicine, there is an 
expectation that the human life-span can be almost infinitely extended, and 
that the death of the individual is something abnormal, quasi-shameful. 

Globalization is perhaps best exemplified by the spread of microelec- 
tronic technology. Without denying the practical usefulness of the Internet, 
one has to see its effects on the body. The widespread and continuously 
broadening use of microelectronic technology has brought about funda- 
mental changes in our relationship to body and time. The creation of ‘virtual 
reality’ disembodies human beings by replacing the interaction of living indi- 
viduals with images that may not have grounds in reality. It also raises the 
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possibility that people might take ‘virtual reality’ for real. Moreover, the 
sensory experience of the world and the self has been changed or has even 
disappeared, as the existence of humans as sensuous beings, together with 
- face-to-face interactions and relations, fades away. The ‘presentation of self 
in everyday life’, to use Goffman’s expression, can be manipulated by the 
absence of the real self in the cyberspace. It is too early to assess the influ- 
ence of ‘virtual reality’ on the mentality of the generations growing up but 
certain distortions in the perception of reality — for example, the limits of 
what embodied human beings can do — are already observable. Perhaps the 
best example would be ‘virtual sex’. It is not simply that people do not 
communicate with another person in the sexual act (and one has yet to see a 
child conceived by ‘virtual sex’) but it turns upside down the whole concept 
of intimacy and loosens social bonds insofar as it reinforces the isolation of 
the individual. The ‘lonely crowd’ is being replaced by the ‘lonely individual’. 

Another aspect of microelectronic technology is that it disrupts the 
natural time sequence and rhythm of human existence. While the develop- 
ment of transportation technology allows us to bridge distances within hours 
that previously took days, weeks or months, through the Internet we can be 
anywhere within seconds. In practical life this has certain advantages. Never- 
theless, it creates a tension between the perception of real time and cyber- 
time. In sum, the bodily existence in time is replaced in ‘virtual reality’ by an 
unnatural, unreal, imaginary existence. 

Biotechnology has made immense advances in the recent years. Again, 
its beneficial effects are undeniable. There is, however, one aspect of it which 
directly affects the body. It is its increasing power to manipulate the human 
body. The perspective of creating ‘bespoke babies’, i.e. manipulating certain 
features of the genetic constitution of the foetus — the colour of the eyes, hair, 
height, etc. — not only raises serious ethical questions but also problematizes 
the nature of human beings. Are we, in our bodies and minds, creatures of 
nature or do we turn into creations of technology? One of the aims of cloning 
human beings is to perpetuate the genetic composition of a person, thus 
seemingly to achieve immortality. What is the body time of an individual who 
has been conceived by reproductive technology and allows cloning of him- 
or herself? Can the spontaneity of human beings be maintained when outside 
factors play a determining role in their lives? These problems ought to be 
addressed, and our aim is to address them in the future. 


V 


What is, then, the role — position and task — of sociology of the body? In 
other words, what is the specificity of a sociological approach to the body? 
Edward Tiryakian (2004), in his essay ‘Is There a Future for Sociology 
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in the Bioglobal Age?”, argues that sociological theory, unless it wants to sink 
into irrelevance, has to adjust itself to the advances genomics and cognitive 
neurobiology achieved in recent years as well as to take into account the 
political, economic and especially cultural consequences of globalization. He 
argues that both of these developments significantly changed and continue 
to change the human condition. Even though Tiryakian does not use the term 
‘neurosociology’, he emphasizes that discoveries of neurobiology and genetic 
research lead to a better understanding of human behaviour in its social 
context, thus sociologists face the task of integrating those into a more 
comprehensive theory of society. 

Sociology of the body can significantly contribute to this task. First of 
all, it can investigate the relationship between the individual and social 
structure as well as the nature of the dominant culture of a society. If one 
considers the body to be an intercession and mediator between the individual 
and society, then a different perspective can be opened for the dialectical view 
of this relationship. It can help to overcome the position that the individual 
is created by society — by its structure, culture and institutions — as well as 
the Marxist view that the individual is the sum total of his or her social 
relations. 

Obviously, the dialectical relationship between the embodied individual 
and disembodied, i.e. objectified, structures cannot be neglected. But the role 
of the individual’s actions in contributing to the construction, maintenance 
and structure of society will be put into a different perspective. While it is 
undeniable that large-scale, Gesellschaft-type societies are stratified, and an 
individual’s social class position influences his or her attitude towards their 
own body (for example, exercise, eating habits, cosmetic surgery, diet vs 
obesity), the very complex interactions outlined earlier lead towards a new 
type of paradigm. Many of the classic and modern sociological paradigms 
(the Durkheimian, Weberian, Simmelian, Marxist, Parsonian, to mention just 
a few) ought to be complemented in the sense of the Hegelian concept of 
Aufhebung, i.e. by transcending and at the same time containing them. This 
leads to a new outlook on the role of the body, not only in the life of the 
individual but also in its role in society. 

Namely, these ideas point towards a necessary and possible synthesis of 
the manifold aspects of human behaviour. This, then, can lead to a better 
grounded theory of society by making a connection between the physical 
and the social body, between body and mind, between memory and social 
action, between physis and logos; it could, therefore, lead to a better 
understanding of human behaviour and social institutions in the dialectical 
unity of corporeality, consciousness and sociability. Such an approach would 
also contribute to a deeper understanding of the processes of social construc- 
tion of nature. 

As has been mentioned, this monograph is the first major publication of 
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Working Group 03. Therefore it cannot represent but the first steps in an 
ongoing process of research and reflection. The editors believe that the 
approaches of the individual authors, in their totality, could lead to new paths 
for the investigation into the body and society. 


+ + + 


Some of the essays submitted could not be included in this monograph. 
Spatial restrictions compelled the editors to omit them. It does not reflect on 
their scientific merit. We apologize to the authors of those essays. Their 
names and the titles of their contributions, together with their email 
addresses, are included below. 

Benski, Tova (College of Management, Rishon-Lezion, Israel), Women 
in Black: The Body in Political Protest’. [email: tbenski@colman.ac.il] 

Bruno, Francesco (Faculty of Medicine, University of Rome ‘La 
Sapienza’, Italy), “The Body of the Suicidebombers’. 

Calil Jabur, Pedro de Andrade (School of Education, University of 
Brasilia, Brazil), Urban Spaces and the Passivity of the Bodies”. 

Da Silva, Christina Maria (Centro de Ciencias Humanas, Letras y 
Artes, Federal University of Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil), “The Imagin- 
aries: Dimensions of the Feminine Body in Brazilian Culture’. [email: 
crimasuece@hotmail.com] 

Kalekin-Fishman, Devorah (Faculty of Education, University of Haifa, 
Israel), ‘Informal Violence in Education: Taming Free Play and Attenuating 
Creativity”. [email: dkalekin@construct.haifa.ac.il] 

Longo di Cristofaro, Gioia (University of Rome “La Sapienza”, Italy), 
Memory and Peace: The Role of Memory in a Culture of Peace”. 

Staciarini Puttini, Marcelo (School of Education, University of Brasilia, 
Brazil), Body and Communicative Violence’. 


Notes 


1 We make a distinction between non-logical and alogical inasmuch as the former 
refers to mental, psychic or other activities not based on rational considerations 
while the latter is usually meant to be a rejection of the logical element in thinking. 

2 In saying this, we do not deny the dominant role of reasoning, i.e. the inherent 
logic of the subject matter in scientific enquiry. 

3 It is interesting to note that this outlook crept into popular culture as well. The 
so-called ‘retro’ fad in fashion, design, music, etc. is a telling expression of this 
trend. 

4 While this aspect of conflict cannot be neglected, the objective factors triggering 
social conflicts ought to be taken into consideration as well. Emotions, of course, 
do play an important role in acting out conflicts and motivate individuals’ 
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behaviour. Nevertheless, the conditions that lead to conflicts have their roots 
outside individual emotions. 
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| 7 Part One: The Body in Action — 
| [[[| A New Frontier for the Social 


ANA | Sciences? 
NS 


he articles included in this part reflect the goal of this monograph, 

namely to introduce a novel approach to the social scientific investigation 
into the body. As the title of this part indicates, its aim is to open up new 
frontiers for this endeavour, i.e. to expand the scope of exploring the role the 
body plays in our existence as individuals as well as social beings. While 
previous sociological analyses have helped to understand the body-society 
relationship, they have usually lacked a thorough research into the nature and 
role of both biological and social memory, of emotions and the rhythm of 
the body (the body time and body frame). Furthermore, the influence of 
microelectronic technology (the “digital society’) raises radically new ques- 
tions concerning the body. The four articles that constitute Part One attempt 
to elaborate on these themes. 

Ivan Varga reviews the presociological, religious, anthropological and 
classic sociological approaches to the body. He then critically examines the 
conditions in postmodernity that cause the atrophy of the autonomous indi- 
vidual and elevates the body to the rank of the sacred (in the Durkheimian 
sense). 

Bianca Maria Pirani expands on the central themes that constitute the 
‘new frontier’ of enquiry. Her article illustrates the so-called ‘dialogical 
approach’ mentioned in the Introduction. She elaborates on the idea of 
Marcel Mauss concerning the technique of the body, and analyses its genetic 
background and its evolutionary process. Furthermore, the body’s biological 
rhythms and social memory as well as the emergence of cyberspace and its 
disruptive consequences concerning social memory are discussed. She 
analyses the nature and role of emotions in the cognitive process as well as 
the embodied memory’s role in action. 

Sidney Greenfield, using a psychosocial and genomic approach, explores 
the relationship between the efforts by non-western social groups to regain 
their cultural traditions under the conditions of modernity. He suggests that 
the spread of religious practices and rituals that employ altered states of 
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consciousness contributes to the reconstruction of social memories. In 
further sections of his article, the author elaborates on neuroscientific 
insights into learning and memory as well as the two types — the conscious 
(explicit) and the non-declarative (implicit) — of learning and memory, and 
views culture as human learning. Finally, he examines the relationship 
between hypnosis and learning and concludes that there is a connection 
between altered states of mind and reconstruction of memory that is based 
on neurophysiological processes. 

Roberto Motta also deals with altered states of mind by examining the 
rituals of Candomblé and Xangô — Brazilian popular religions — and describes 
how trance and sacrifice elevate the devotees from this world to the realm 
of the other. He emphasizes the liberating effects of emotions involved in 
those rituals and characterizes Candomblé as the religion of the image and 
the body liberating the individual’s sexuality and politically the devotee’s 
collectivity. 


uy Ivan Varga 





Prefatory Remarks 


he subtitle of this article is ‘The Body in Hypermodernity”. This requires 

an explanation. I call the present state of advanced western societies 
“hypermodernity” for the following reasons: these societies have arrived at a 
stage when new technologies are more intrusive in manipulating the body 
and its image by introducing technologically driven procedures for human 
reproduction, for curing illnesses — actually or doing research (e.g. stem-cell 
research) — but also for cosmetic changes. Moreover, genetic technology 
raises the possibility of producing ‘bespoke’ or “designer babies’ by selecting 
the gender, height, eye colour and so on of the expected child, even by select- 
ing the DNA characteristics of the future parents, enhancing the physical or 
mental abilities of people. Research into human cloning pushes the technol- 
ogization of the body to its extremes.! Another feature of hypermodernity 
is the spread of microelectronic technology and its collateral, ‘virtual reality’ 
~ an oxymoron by itself. It disembodies the body, insofar as it eliminates the 
natural, spatial relations and the temporal rhythm of the body. Also, it dimin- 
ishes the frequency of intimate everyday interactions. It has brought about 
a qualitative change in previous communication technologies because the 
Internet, among others, allows one to shop by images instead of using our 
other — tactile, auditory, etc. — senses as well. It also makes it possible to 
communicate without physical presence, and present (or misrepresent) the 
self the way the sender wants it. And the ‘libidinal body’ can have ‘virtual 
sex’ without encountering a living body, thus transforming the object of 
libido to an image.? 

Marcel Mauss, in his famous essay “Techniques of the Body’, was still 
using the term ‘techniques’, by which he understood ‘the ways in which men, 
in each society, know how to use their body’ (Mauss, 1968: 365). In hyper- 
modernity technologies of the body take over, which results in the ever 
greater objectivization and externalization of the body. 
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Hypermodernity is not a break with postmodernity but rather enhances 
features and tendencies inherent in postmodernity. Postmodernity, in my 
view, is an excess of modernity and at the same time the expression of its 
crisis. It is not an absolute break with modernity, as modernity is not an 
absolute break with premodern conditions; societies we call modern still 
contain elements of premodern thought that are often in contradiction with 
the dominant social structures and relations. Also, in certain fields, especially 
in the public presentation of the body, there is a marked tendency to return- 
ing to premodern customs, e.g. body ornamentation or scarification. 
However, as I argue later, these are manifestations of the precarious position 
of the individual in postmodern society rather than true returns to previous 
sociocultural conditions. 

The body is at the intersection of nature and culture, of the individual 
and society, of space and time, of corporeality and spirituality (mind), and as 
such, it is subject to social control but is also seat of the individuality, the 
material substrate of our physical existence, thought and social relations. It 
is therefore obvious that great philosophical and religious systems paid atten- 
tion to the body-spirit relationship. Their answers were different, insofar as 
they considered mind (spirit) superior to body, or else, the two being equal 
in the chain of being. What is fascinating, however, is that the mind—body 
duality, whether in Platonic, Cartesian, Christian, Hindu, Buddhist, etc. 
formulations, was never really overcome. I argue that there are reasons for 
that duality, and the efforts to overcome it are at best only partially success- 
ful. Probably Freud and phenomenology (especially Merleau-Ponty) came 
the closest to overcoming this problem. 

Postmodern conditions and technological innovations introduced a new 
dimension in human beings’ relation to the body, namely ‘virtual reality’, 
including the ‘virtual body’. While the natural rhythm of the body — from 
birth to death — includes a time sequence, the ‘virtual body’ is not subject to 
it. The ‘virtual body’ has no emotions; it is immortal but not in the sense of 
the immortality of the soul or bodily resurrection as many religions believe. 
The ‘virtual body’ can be rejuvenated, moved around on the time scale, in 
the best traditions of science fiction. This illusion can, and often does, create 
contusion about the nature of the real body and its limitations. 

Furthermore, developments in biotechnology and reproductive tech- 
nologies carry the potential of altering the body or parts of it to interfere in 
natural processes of the body. I do not wish to make moral, ethical judge- 
ments about these technologies; they could be beneficial to the individual, 
but they could also serve selfish or even frivolous interests. 

The problems concerning the body are manifold; they include broader 
issues too, such as what we eat, how we care for our health (including what 
we consider to be healthy), how we present the body in public: i.e. the 
symbolic body (fashion, modesty), the private body, the body as simulacrum, 
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body politics and last but not least, love and sexuality are issues in which 
philosophy, theology, psychology (analytical and other) and anthropology 
are involved. A great number of sociologists, classical and contemporary, e.g. 
Simmel, Fromm, Foucault, Bataille, Gehlen, Goffman, Baudrillard, O’Neill, 
Shilling, B. Turner, to name just a few, have devoted their attention to these 
problems. And, of course, feminist theories have attempted to reinterpret and 
reformulate theses and assumptions developed in past and present theories. 
Femunist theories re/claim the female body, and even though there are differ- 
ences among them concerning female sexuality, the presentation of the female 
body, etc., they agree in criticizing (one could say, often ahistorically) the 
gendered approach to the body. The preoccupation with the body is ever 
more expanding and intensifying in modern theories, sociological and other- 
wise. Within the framework of this article, however, I cannot deal with all 


aspects of theoretical approaches and practical consequences. 


Presociological Approaches to the Body 


Sociology as separate discipline emerged in the 19th century. However, as 
social thought existed before the rise of sociology, so did ideas concerning 
the body and the body-soul relation in philosophical, theological and later 
anthropological thought. Broadly speaking, in western philosophical and 
theological ideas, there were two approaches: the horizontal and the vertical 
(see Rommeru, 1992: 7-12). Thus begins the distinction between body and 
soul. 

The vertical scheme implies a hierarchy of values, from top to bottom. 
This means that the spirit is superior, of higher value than the body because 
the latter by its weight is pulled down to earth. But even within the body, 
the lower parts are of less value: the head is nobler than the heart, which, in 
turn, is nobler than the stomach. This approach was embraced by Platonism, 
Christianity, Islam, etc. 

The reverse direction — from bottom up — regards the body not as some- 
thing that chains us to the sensual world but rather as a springboard allowing 
humans to liberate themselves from it. In this view, the body is not an object 
of rejection or contempt but rather an instrument for a possible ascent from 
the sensual to the spiritual realm. Buddhism is perhaps the best represen- 
tation of this approach. It treats body and bodily hygiene as important. 

The horizontal approach does not consider the human body as distinct 
from animal bodies or other life forms. It is characteristic to cultures that are 
in close relationship with nature. In those societies, bodily marks such as 
tattoo, body painting and scarification are common and have a social 
function, marking a person’s belonging to an ethnic group (signifying the 
‘we’ and distinguishing from the ‘other’), to manifest a person’s position or 
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rank, and among the warriors, the state of peace or readiness for war. The 
mainly Durkheimian analysis of totemism indicates the closeness or even 
identification of humans with the non-human nature. Even anthropophagy 
carries a spiritual meaning; it is a rite of communion. (A certain similarity 
with the Catholic and Orthodox communion comes to mind.) In these 
cultures the body is a means of communication with nature, and these do not 
make a clear-cut distinction between body and spirit because they consider 
the ancestors as living in a different form and believe in the omnipresence of 
spiritual powers in their society and everyday life. 

The Eastern religious cultures do not acknowledge the inferiority of the 
body. Hinduism, at least in its pre-Vedanta form, does not entertain the idea 
of the original sin and does not malign the flesh. The human body is the seat 
of a vital energy which can join the cosmic energy. Thus, the body is the path 
through which spirituality flows. Later developments, however, established a 
vertical vision of the world in which the body — low in the scale — becomes the 
frame in which the soul assumes the consequences of previous lives.‘ 
Hinduism, in spite of its reverence towards all life forms, values the human 
body more than the animal ones, and acknowledges the cycle of reincarnations. 

Buddhism, while maintaining the belief in the transmigration of souls, 
aims at ending the cycle of reincarnations because it believes that existence is 
suffering. It denies to things and beings any permanence, sees the nothing- 
ness behind the appearance of the concrete, identifies life with pain and thus 
discredits the flesh. The supreme goal is the nirvana (extinction), which liber- 
ates the soul. For this purpose human beings ought to suppress and elimi- 
nate desire. Nevertheless, the body is not an insurmountable obstacle to the 
liberation of the soul; on the contrary, it could be its instrument provided the 
soul can control the body. Hence the importance of meditation. (Tantra yoga 
is a good example illustrating the control of desires by the soul.) Both 
Hinduism and Buddhism attribute a lower value to life, and this is reflected 
in the status of the body. However, the body-soul dichotomy has been main- 
tained in these world-views. 

In western thought, these distinctions found their reflection in the differ- 
ences between the Hellenistic and Christian approaches to the body and to 
the body-soul relationship. Without going into details, one could observe 
that the prevailing (though not exclusive) idea of Hellenism was expressed 
by Protagoras: ‘Man is the measure of all things’. The value attributed to the 
human body was indicated by the belief that gods had the image of human 
beings thus the body is the model of perfection. This current of thought 
believed in the unity of physical beauty and moral and intellectual quality, 
which was expressed by the concept kalokagathia (from kalos = beautiful 
and agathos = good). Hence the importance of physical beauty and fitness 
and the elevated place of the gymnasium (from the word gymnos = naked) as 
well as the askésis (= exercise) which was directed to the physical and moral 
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aspects of life. Similarly, education included the teaching of dance and music: 
thus the visible qualities of the body together with the moral and intellectual 
qualities of the mind were taken in their unity. And the meaning of cosmos 
was the unity of the world, its order and its beauty. Humans were different 
from the gods by their mortality; while their beauty and strength were 
consumed by Time, the gods enjoyed eternal youth and beauty (see Garivier, 
1992: 14-18). 

There was in Greek thought another stream as well. Pythagoras juxta- 
posed the Earth, the seat of imperfect forms, with Heaven, the home of the 
perfect forms: the circle and the sphere. The heavenly bodies were spherical, 
they are the gods. The soul is of heavenly nature while the body is of earthly 
nature. After death, the soul ascends to Heaven and waits there for its new 
incarnation. Consequently, the body is the tomb of the soul, and this thought 
was expressed in the soma, sema (body, tomb) word play, apparently first 
used by Xenophanes and taken up by Plato. This distinction was continued 
by neo-Platonism and Christianity. 

Judaeo-Christianity, incorporating Pythagorean ideas — and, in general, 
Greek spiritualism — declared the soul, of divine origin, superior to the body. 
The Old Testament (Genesis 3:19) saying: ‘For dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return’ is a good indication of the status of the body. The idea of 
the original sin included not only the consumption of the fruit of knowledge 
but also the sufferings of the body. ‘In sorrow thou shalt bring forth children’ 
(Genesis 3:16) and ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread’ (Genesis 
3:19). Christianity professes the doctrine of bodily resurrection at the Last 
Judgement. Following St Augustin, the Catholic Church up until the 18th 
century (and orthodox Judaism) considered sex for procreative purposes 
only.’ “Control, discipline, even torture of the flesh is, in medieval devotion, 
not so much the rejection of physicality as the elevation of it... into a means 
of access to the divine’ (Walker Bynum, 1989: 162). 

Islam does not reject the pleasures of the body. However, it regulates the 
body by prescribing personal hygiene, by determining the posture at prayer, 
by commanding fasting during the month of Ramadan, which the believers 
deem to purify the soul, and by proscribing the consumption of alcohol 
which would unsettle the movements of the body. As Islam also believes in 
bodily resurrection, promising carnal pleasures in Paradise, it advocates the 
control of desires in this world. However, the blatant differences in control- 
ling the male and female body are justified by considering the woman as a 
body of temptation, with a mixture of fascination, fear and condemnation. 
Hence the restrictions on displaying the female body or parts of it in public 
(scarf, veil, chador, burka), the strictness of which depends on the level of 
orthodoxy in Islamic societies. Islam also forbids the artistic depiction of the 
human body (which, however, does not prevent television broadcasting of 
human beings in Islamic countries). 
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This very brief and incomplete description, which does not even mention 
the historical and cultural variations of the artistic depiction of the body, 
shows that in modern/postmodern society, in spite of certain changes, 


traditional and religious views are still influencing many prevailing ideas 
about the body. 


The Emergence of the Body as Social Problem and Subject of 
Anthropological and Sociological Investigation 


The second part of the 19th century brought about an intensified interest in 
the body. It was caused by two events: the enhanced interest in, and infor- 
mation about, non-European societies and the growing concern about the 
squalid life conditions, together with the demographic as well as public health 
consequences, caused by the impoverishment of the masses of industrial 
workers. 

The anthropological/ethnographic information that came from travellers 
and from specialized scholars (the latter were often employed or supported 
by the administration of colonial powers) described cultures in which the 
public presentation and significance of the body were drastically different 
from their home — European — societies. The encounter with the largely or 
fully uncovered but altered (by tattoo, scarification, painting) body elicited 
astonishment and feelings of superiority, to some extent among anthropolo- 
gists but mainly among the public. This gave rise to the image of the ‘savage’ 
or of the ‘noble savage’. It was only later that anthropologists, having studied 
more closely the extra-European societies and become better acquainted with 
their beliefs and customs, came to realize the significance of body ornamen- 
tations or alterations for the cultures under their study.® Apart from the 
interest in different, and for a westerner unusual, family forms and attitudes 
to sexual relations, they also discovered that the body had not only a restrain- 
ing function (i.e. delineating the individual from other individuals) but also 
a communicative (i.e. social) one. This was perhaps best expressed by Mary 
Douglas, who — in connection with her analysis of the concepts of pollution 
and taboo as responses to the risks, uncertainties and dangers life entails — 
considered the body to be the main classificatory system through which a 
society differentiates between disorder and order (see Douglas, 1979). 

Mary Douglas also called the attention to the symbolic character of the 
body (see Douglas, 1978, esp. Chs 4, ‘Grid and Group’, and 5, “The Two 
Bodies’): 

The social body constrains the way the physical body is perceived. The physical 
experience of the body, always id by the social categories through which 


it is known, sustains a particular view of society. There is a continual exchange 
of meanings between the two kinds of bodily experience so that each reinforces 
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the categories of the other... . The care that is given to it, in grooming, feeding 
and therapy, the theories about what it needs in the way of sleep and exercise, 
about the stages it should go through,’the pains it can stand, its span of life, all 
the cultural categories in which it is perceived, must correlate closely with the 
categories in which society is seen in so far as these also draw upon the same 


culturally processed idea of the body. (Douglas, 1978: 93) 


These statements retain their validity for contemporary society as well. 
However, the cultural forms mentioned by Mary Douglas are increasingly 
altered under the conditions of postmodern culture. These are mentioned 
later. 

The analysis of Marcel Mauss (1968: 365-83) concerning the techniques 
of the body also retains its pertinence to modern conditions. Mauss said that 
“The body is the first and most natural instrument of man. Or, more precisely, 
[the body is] the first and most natural technical object, and at the same time 
the technical means, of man’ (Mauss, 1968: 372). He emphasized the impact 
of culture on those, usually unnoticed, actions that are considered natural, 
such as feeding, cleaning the body, the posture when walking, etc. and first 
and foremost, sex. While they are taken for granted, the influence of culture 
is paramount.’ 

Indeed, the social body is subject to social norms, values and manipu- 
lations. The contemporary substitution of ‘wellness’ for ‘health’ is a good 
example for it includes not only physical but also mental and social well- 
being. 

The body as social problem called the attention of the medical 
profession and social scientists in about the middle of the 19th century. The 
abysmal life conditions of the rapidly growing industrial working classes 
caused widespread alcoholism, tuberculosis, sexually transmitted diseases, 
malnutrition and below the average life expectancy. Physicians and experts 
of the emerging discipline of public health were seriously concerned about 
these symptoms as well as about the declining birth rate, and began to talk 
of a ‘degeneration’ in the population (Berthelot et al., 1985: 9-18).? They 
were in particular troubled by the decreased fertility rate among women 
workers and the high level of infant mortality, which could affect the repro- 
duction and health of the working population. Also, the army needed able- 
bodied soldiers. Both the ruling classes and various socialist critiques 
addressed this situation.10 

Apart from the practical aspects, anthropometry became fashionable. 
Bodily features, such as height, cranial size, the proportions of the body, etc. 
were studied, and compared in different ‘races’. This, combined with the 
emerging ideas of social Darwinism, gave rise to racial theories which culmi- 
nated in the Nazi ideology of racial superiority and the practice of extermi- 
nation of the ‘inferior’ races. The individual body had been transformed into 
the collective body — the race. 
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Classical Sociological Approaches to the Body 


As David Le Breton explains, sociology underwent three phases in its 
approach to the body. 


1. Implicit sociology of the body that does not neglect the corporeality of 
humans but does not really stop there. It touches on the condition of the 
actor in his or her different components and while it does not omit the 
body, still dissolves it in the analytical specificity; 

2. A fragmented sociology (sociologie en pozntillé): it provides solid 
elements of the analysis concerning the body, however, without system- 
atizing their unity; 

3. A sociology of the body: it investigates more specifically the body and 
reveals the social and cultural logic in it (Le Breton, 1992: 13). 


The classics of sociological thought did not place the problem of the body at 
the centre of their theories. This would correspond to the first phase in Le 
Breton’s periodization. The relative neglect of the body by classical sociology 
can be understood by the radical changes capitalism brought about. Nine- 
teenth-century sociology was primarily preoccupied with the analysis of the 
emerging new type of society — urban, industrial — with the new relations, 
not simply in the field of production and class structure but also in inter- 
personal relations (e.g. in the family, or the emergence of the public sphere). 
Sociology was first and foremost interested in the general characteristics of 
modern societies and their difference from the premodern ones.!! 

Nevertheless, the classics paid attention to human beings’ bodily exist- 
ence, but considered it rather a prerequisite for, or influenced by, society. 
They treated the embodied social actors as subjects of culture (Durkheim), 
of capitalist production (Marx), of bureaucratic rationalization (Weber) and 
of social control. 

Marx, in correspondence with his materialist philosophy, considered 
corporeal existence a prerequisite of thought and language, the brain as the 
material — physical — substrate of thought. But, in contrast to Durkheim, he 
viewed the development of the senses as the product of history, and sensu- 
ousness as ‘practical, human-sensuous activity’. Also, he regarded the indi- 
vidual as the sum of his or her social relations (see Theses on Feuerbach and 
the chapter ‘Feuerbach’ in The German Ideology [Marx and Engels, 1977: 
13-15, 16-80]). 

The question, then, arises whether Marx continued or overcame the 
Cartesian dualism of mind and body. There are strongly argued suggestions 
that he did, indeed, overcome that dualism. Richard Bernstein, in his book 
Praxis and Action (1972) claimed that Marx managed to go beyond the 
body-mind dualism. In the article ‘Psychoanalysis and Marxism’, Richard 
Schmitt (1985: 451-3) distinguishes between an anti-Cartesian reading of 
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Marx and the ‘Cartesian’ Marx of the Second International.!? In the psycho- 
analytic interpretation of Wilhelm Reich, Marx did overcome the Cartesian 
duality by postulating that human beings first have a mental vision of the 
goals they want to achieve by their actions. However, the juxtaposition of 
the material conditions of life (‘base’ or “infrastructure”) and the dependence 
on the mental creations (belonging to the sphere of “superstructure”) makes 
questionable the suggestions that Marx managed to go beyond the dualistic 
conception of the subject. 

Durkheim, in his effort to establish sociology as a science on its own 
grounds, rejected any naturalistic explanations of social facts. He was against 
what was called ‘biological sociology’ like the Spencerian organicism, and 
against psychologizing sociology because he viewed psychic factors as pre- 
social albeit he acknowledged that ‘sociology ... draws on psychology and 
could not do without it” (Durkheim, 1964: 325).13 “Humans, then, were 
marked by a nature/society dualism, and the biological body for Durkheim 
was placed firmly in the sphere of nature’ (Shilling, 1993: 25). In contrast, the 
social body, including “our mental states’, even ‘the most important ones, are 
of social origin’ (Durkheim, 1964: 325). 

However, Durkheim upheld the body-soul dualism in human beings. In 
his essay “The Dualism of Human Nature and its Social Conditions”, he 
wrote about the ‘constitutional duality of human nature’. ‘In every age, man 
has been intensively aware of this duality. He has, in fact, everywhere 
conceived of himself as being formed of two radically heterogeneous beings: 
the body and the soul’ (Durkheim, 1964: 326). This could be best seen in the 
actuality of the decomposing body after death and the belief in the afterlife 
of the soul, and ‘although the body and the soul are closely associated, they 
do not belong to the same world’ (Durkheim, 1964: 326). This is, for 
Durkheim, the distinction between the sacred and the profane. However, as 
we see, Durkheim gave a more encompassing understanding of his notion of 
the sacred. 

Even in the mental sphere, there are ‘two different forms: on the one 
hand, are sensations and sensory tendencies; on the other, conceptual thought 
and moral activity’. These are ‘two poles [that] are not only distinct from one 
another but are opposed to one another’ (Durkheim, 1964: 327). 


When we satisfy our hunger, our thirst, and so on, without bringing other 
tendency into play, it is ourselves, and ourselves only that we satisfy. [Concep- 
tual thought] and moral activity are, on the contrary, distinguishe by the fact 
that the rules of conduct to which they conform can be universalized. 
Therefore, by definition, they pursue impersonal ends. (Durkheim, 1964: 327) 


Weber did not look at the body as subject for theorizing. In spite of his 
greater appreciation of the subject’s role, the Weberian analysis of the forms 


of social action was influenced by the German Kulturphilosophie that, 
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perhaps as a reaction to Darwinism, maintained the nature—culture 
dichotomy and considered culture the only determinant of human behaviour. 


The Breakthrough: Georg Simmel 


In classic sociology, the real breakthrough came with Georg Simmel. While 
other classics of sociology, as mentioned, were also attentive to the social 
conditions modernity brought about, they did not pay (or not too much) 
attention to the body. Nor did they succeed in overcoming the mind-body 
dichotomy. Marx and Durkheim gave priority to society, to the social and 
viewed the individual either as sum of his or her social relations or the senses 
as results of history (Marx), or considered society sui generis (Durkheim) 
creating the collective consciousness that imprints itself upon the individual. 

In contrast, Simmel developed the dialectic of the individual and society. 
I cannot examine here the underlying philosophical, epistemological roots of 
his theories but it is indicative that he asked ‘How Is History Possible?’ 
(Simmel, 1971a: 3-5) and “How is Society Possible?” (Simmel, 1971b: 6-22), 
paraphrasing Kant's question: “How is nature possible?”. Simmel's answer in 
both cases centred around the individual. (His questions could be contrasted 
with Durkheim, who could have asked “how is the individual possible?”.) 
Simmel, by developing the theory of differentiation and reciprocity of action, 
which included the role of the senses, especially of the sight, broke with the 
conception that the mind and not the body constituted the substance of the 
individual. True, he did not exclude the mind — or culture — from his investi- 
gations into human behaviour. However, he fused it with the investigation 
into culturally influenced phenomena, such as fashion, flirtation, woman- 
hood, etc., taking into account the embodied subject. Also, his formal soci- 
ology, which begins with the examination of dyadic and triadic relationships, 
indicates his concern about the role of individuals in creating the cultural 
conditions that impose themselves on the individual or, at least, influence his 
or her behaviour, attitudes and ideas. 

‘,.. there is a decisive difference between the unity of a society and the 
unity of nature’ (Simmel, 1971b: 7). 


In the Kantian view (which we follow here), the unity of nature emerges in the 
observing subject exclusively; it is produced exclusively by him or her in the 
sense nach and on the basis of sense materials, which are themselves 
heterogeneous. By contrast, the unity of society needs no observer. It is directly 
realized by its own elements because these elements are themselves conscious 
and synthesizing units. (Simmel, 1971b: 7) 


And: 


Society may be conceived as a purely objective system of contents and actions 
connected by space, time, concepts and values. In such a scheme, personality, 
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the articulation of the ego (in which, nevertheless the dynamics of society is 
located) may be ignored. However, the elements of this system are hetero- 
eneous. Every action and quality within it is individual and is irrevocably 
eee in its specific space. (Simmel, 1971b: 19) 
... social life exists as if all of its elements found themselves interrelated with 
one another in such a manner that each of them, because of its very individu- 
ality, depends on all others and all others depend on it.... This a priori 
provides the individual with the basis for, and offers the ‘possibility’ of, his 
being a member of a society. An individual is directed toward a certain place 
within his social milieu by his very quality. This place which ideally belongs to 
him actually exists. Here we have the precondition of the A social life. 
It may be called the general value of individuality. (Simmel, 1971b: 20; my 


emphasis) 


Quotes from Simmel emphasizing the role of individual and individu- 
ality could be multiplied; suffice it to say that for him the individual and indi- 
vidualism were the clue, the guiding principle of modernity. Viellard-Baron 
interpreting Simmel, says that ‘Society is always in tension between the 
tendency towards continuity and cohesion which allows it to maintain itself, 
and the tendency toward discontinuity and division which is the individual- 
ist claim of modern thought’ (Viellard-Baron, 1989: 23). 

As Dahme and Kéhnke remark in their ‘Introduction’ to Simmel’s essays 
collected in the book Schriften zur Philosophie und Soziologie der 
Geschlechter (‘Philosophy and Sociology of the Sexes’) (Dahme and Kóhnke, 
1985: 16), his concept of ‘qualitative individualism’ entails that the individual 
is under the influence of the socially established ‘objective culture’ but in 
modernity the individual is unable to assimilate the totality of the objective 
culture. Nevertheless, qualitative individualism means that it is not socially 
determined, and ‘Qualitative individuals possess the power to establish their 
own norms according to an ideal which is only their own, to conduct their 
life according to a law which is only theirs’ (Dahme and Kôhnke, 1985: 16).14 

Simmel’s interest focused on the social, and not on the natural body. (In 
this sense, it belongs to the third phase in Le Breton’s periodization, although 
Simmel’s analysis of the role of the senses suggests that he represented a tran- 
sition between the second and the third phases.) His pioneering works on 
women’s issues show that Simmel grasped the importance of the problems 
of women in the modern world. His essays, Flirtation”, ‘On Love’ and “Frag- 
ments of a Philosophy of Love” (Simmel, 1984: 133-52, 153-92; 1985: 183-6) 
as well as his writings on the philosophy and sociology of the sexes (see 
Simmel, 1985) combine sociocultural and psychological as well as mental and 
physical aspects of human behaviour. The essay on flirtation, to mention just 
one example, touches on such features of human existence as the interplay 
between missing and possession, to have and not to have, the playfulness in 
human relations, physical and mental attraction, revealing parts of the body 
and modesty, male and female roles, etc. 
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Excursion: Psychoanalysis and the Body 


I cannot examine in depth the contribution of Freud!” to the understanding 
of the mind—body-society relationship. His theories concerning the inter- 
relations of instincts, drives and the culture of a society or the ego—id-superego 
relations put in a new light the mind—body connection. In my view, Freud’s 
theories overcame the mind-body dichotomy by linking the somatic and 
psychic processes. Advances in neurobiology, neurochemistry and postulates 
of cognitive science seem to support his assumptions. 

First of all, Freud distinguishes two kinds of body. He calls them Körper 
and Leib, While dictionary translations render both as “body”, the difference 
between the two is that Kérper signifies the ‘inner body’, the corporeality 
proper, while Leib is the source of internal excitations. 

The body is in fact the Körper, the real body, a material and visible object, 
extended in space and can be defined by a certain anatomical cohesion. But 
it is Leib too, that is “the body perceived in its own living substance ... it is 
not only a body but the Body, the principle of life and of individuation’ 
(Assoun, 1992: 40). Freud considers the ego foremost a body ego, meaning 
that the ego ultimately derives from bodily sensations originating primarily 
from the surface of the body (i.e. sensory perceptions). 

According to Freud the id contains everything that is present at birth. It 
is not organized, developmentally precedes the ego, is fixed in its constitution 
and houses the instincts. Freud, by analogy, called the id ‘chaos’. In contrast, 
the ego is organized, is under the influence of the external world and 
represents reason and common sense. The Freudian distinction between 
drives and instincts is an important indication of his view on the relation 
between the psyche and the soma. The instinct is 


... organically determined patterned behaviour . . . a response of the organism 
governed by its nervous system and identified with and triggered by a specific 
context of sensory information. A drive, by contrast, is a more complex 
somatic/psychological formation. ... The context of expression, its objects, 
and the resultant pattern of behaviour are psychically shaped and determined. 
Drives, nevertheless, do have a definite somatic foundation and functional 
effect on the organism ... Freud never abandoned the somatic element in the 
drives ... it has effects on the psychical apparatus (but through psychical 
representation) independent of any conscious choice on the part of the subject. 
(Hirst and Woolley, 1982: 143-4) 


This brief excursion was not meant to describe the complexity of Freud’s 
ideas, or the controversies around them, or their different interpretations by 
psychologists, sociologists and philosophers. Its sole aim was to call the 
attention to a pathbreaking theory concerning the body—mind relationship. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a parallel between the Freudian analysis of 
the id and ego — and I hope I am not stretching the analogy too far — on the 
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one hand, and, on the other hand, the chaotic character of postmodern 
culture which is ever more marked by a preoccupation with the body. 
I return to these characteristics later. 


Modern Sociology of the Body 


Late modernity, and especially postmodernity, brought about a radical 
change in people’s relationship to, and outlook on, the body, especially their 
own. This has been expressed as well as fostered by philosophical, socio- 
logical and psychological theorizing. This is the third phase in Le Breton’s 
periodization whereby the social and cultural logic of the body as well as its 
symbolism became the subject of sociological investigation. 

There are several reasons why investigations into the body moved closer 
to the centre of theoretical interest.!© First of all, preoccupation with the 
individual and its role in modern and postmodern societies expresses the 
decline of traditional social bonds and the corresponding individualistic atti- 
tudes and perspectives. The ever more self-centred attitude of people 
brought about an enhanced interest in the body. Modernity meant, among 
others, materializing as well as scientificizing the body. It is increasingly 
being studied as subject of the laws of nature: advances in biochemistry, 
genetics (especially in the research into the human genome), dietetics, etc., 
together with their often watered down popularization, spread the image of 
the scientifically determinable natural body. The healthy body — in itself not 
a bad thing — is more and more associated with scientific advances. At the 
same time, many other cultural and symbolic aspects of the body disappear 
from the popular consciousness. Mass media and popular culture only 
reinforce this trend. 

Modern industrial production required a regimentation of the bodies of 
workers. The introduction of shift-work disrupted the circadian cycle, the 
body’s natural rhythm (and modern communication and transportation have 
even enhanced this). Marx and Engels developed the idea that workers’ 
bodies were linked and subordinated to the machinery. At the same time, 
Marx was interested in the levelling effects of industrial mass production. 
These ideas are, however, limited insofar as they analyse factory conditions 
in an earlier period. With the widespread application of microelectronic tech- 
nology, the worker who labours under conditions where robots perform 
more and more tasks cannot be simply viewed as an extension of the machin- 
ery, and the computer is not simply an extension of the human brain. As a 
matter of fact, Marx foresaw this development when he predicted that human 
labour would lose its importance in producing real wealth. Instead, the 
creation of wealth will depend ‘on the general state of science and on the 
progress of technology, or the application of this science to production’ 
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(Marx, 1973: 705).!” Indeed, today science and technology have become 
forces of production. 

The changed and still changing attitudes to sex have also contributed to 
the enhanced scientific and public interest in the body. Contrary to a super- 
ficial view that dates this turn from the 1960s, I suggest that it began after the 
First World War — the ‘roaring twenties’ — and has continued, more or less, 
ever since. Obviously, attitudes have been shaped by the culture, mainly by 
the religious culture, of a society or groups and by class. As more and more 
people chose from religious teachings the moral elements that they deemed 
befitting for themselves, irrespective of whether they corresponded to the 
official ones (this is part and parcel of the so-called ‘do-it-yourself religion’), 
individualism shaped sexual mores. For example, the legal discrimination of 
so-called ‘illegitimate’ children ceased; many countries legalized heterosexual 
and even same-sex partnership.!$ There were other reasons for the change. 
Both world wars caused a tremendous depletion of population, mainly 
among men, and the need for replenishment contributed to the shifting atti- 
tudes. 

The spread of contraceptive devices allowed one to have sex not only for 
procreative purposes and, largely preventing unwanted pregnancies, was also 
conducive to the acceptance of premarital sex. But there was in postmoder- 
nity another factor. Helmut Schelsky, in the chapter ‘Sexualitat als Konsum’ 
(‘Sexuality as Consumption’) in his book Soziologie der Sexualität (Schelsky, 
1955: 118-27), contrasts the regulated life structures in large-scale organiz- 
ations, be they industrial, corporative or of the state, with the perceived (or 
relative) freedom in the private sphere. However, leisure time came under the 
pressure of consumption. Acquisition of consumer goods, fostered by relent- 
less advertising, causes people ‘in their free time [to come] under the 
constraint and laws of consumption induced by the industrial society, as 
[they are] in working time under the constraint of the industrial-bureaucratic 
form of production; both equally act as depersonalizing and equalizing 
factors of behaviour’ (Schelsky, 1955: 120). Schelsky, then, characterizes 
contemporary sexuality as ‘pleasure without remorse”.1? Even though the 
book was published half a century ago, its description of features of society 
and sexual behaviour retains its validity. There are signs nowadays that even 
the AIDS epidemic has not brought about substantial changes in sexual 
behaviour. 

Advances in medicine, medical technology, eradication or significant 
containment of certain epidemic diseases, improvement of public hygiene 
have contributed to the increasing life expectancy of the population in the 
developed and in many developing countries. This has led to the emergence 
of gerontology and the public’s preoccupation with health. Indeed, the 
proportion of elderly people (euphemistically called “senior citizens’2°) in the 
population is increasing. This fact creates a number of social and personal 
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problems. The ratio of the active adult population to the elderly is changing; 
there are fewer and fewer working people whose contributions maintain the 
pension funds, the traditional forms of the extended family are disappearing, 
which compels the state to make the individual more responsible for his or 
her retirement. Therefore, individualism gains reinforcement in the economic 
sphere. 

Another consequence of the increasing life-span is the expectations 
people have of longevity. However, as Daniel Callahan, a renowned medical 
ethicist, stated, ‘Far from profiting from old age, many elderly people seem 
to have their lives preserved too long, well beyond the point of continuing 
satisfaction and meaning’ (Callahan, 1987: 19). 

This, then, by implication means that the thought of death has acquired 
a quasi-obscene meaning — definitely one that has to be chased away from 
thought. Philippe Ariés, in his book Western Attitudes towards Death: From 
the Middle Ages to the Present (1974) and in other writings, describes 
changing attitudes over history. Death, which has ever been a natural event, 
accepted as such, even though it was painful for the families, is now becoming 
a failure to be avoided or at least pushed far away into time. (As Woody Allen 
has satirically remarked, ‘in North America death is optional”) Roger 
Caillois, in his essay La Représentation de la mort dans le cinéma américain’ 
(The Representation of Death in American Film’; Caillois, 1951), analyses 
that representation as well as the phenomenon of the “funeral parlour’ and 
concludes that their atmosphere aims at sanitizing death and the dead. He 
states that the American attitude to death and its popular cultural represen- 
tation excludes any concept of the sacred. Anthropological findings show 
that in many societies death is seen as the physical demise of the person who 
nevertheless lives as spirit among the living. Metaphorically speaking, it is as 
if in modern or postmodern societies salvation could be attained in this 
world. Indeed, scientology, the most postmodern among the new religions, 
declares that perfection can be achieved in this world, that the living person 
can realize his or her spiritual essence and this, combined with the belief in 
reincarnation, promises eternal life without referring to the notion of the 
other world. 

Of the modern theorists, it was Michel Foucault who accomplished the 
most important turn in the conception of the mind-body relationship. 
Foucault, in his genealogy of the modern soul, emphasized the role of a kind 
of technology over the body. “The soul is the effect and the instrument of a 
political anatomy; the soul is the prison of the body’ (Foucault, 1978: 30). 
This was a radical break with the long-held view that the body was the prison 
of the soul. He placed the body at the centre of regulation, healing, punish- 
ment and surveillance. But the claim that the ‘soul is the effect and the instru- 
ment of a political anatomy’ also means that regulation, healing, punishment 
and surveillance are realized not only by exercising control over the body as 
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machine but also by ideological means. In this sense, Foucault’s ideas show 
a certain affinity with Gramsci’s concept of ‘hegemony’, inasmuch as it is 
stipulated that the regulation and discipline of the body are carried out not 
only by coercion but also by establishing ideals and norms of ‘normalcy’, 
health or the desirable body.?Establishing ideological control over sexuality 
by defining what is moral or immoral in a given social context provides 
another example of the normative control over the body. 

The disciplining the body, optimizing its capabilities, increasing its 
usefulness, submitting it to economic controls (see Foucault, 1978: 139) 
means exercising power over individuals. Family, schools, workplace, army 
are places where relationships of power and discipline are exercised because 
of the unequal positions of embodied individuals. Even such trivial rules as 
dress codes are expressions of power. 

Foucault also introduces ‘an epistemological view of the body as 
produced by and existing in the discourse’ (Shilling, 1993: 75). In doing this, 
he shifts the emphasis from the natural body to the mindful body, that is 
to a body that possesses consciousness, intentions and language (see 
Shilling, 1993: 76). Therefore, the control over it is not exercised by force 
but rather by surveillance and stimulation.” In Discipline and Punish 
(1974), Foucault describes the change from physical punishment to a 
rationally managed institution where the goal is to have access to the mind. 
Also, the discourse on sexuality has changed from the flesh to the inten- 
tions, i.e. to the mind. 

Foucault, however, did not succeed in overcoming the body-mind 
dualism; as Shilling suggests, he dissolved the body in the discourse: “Bodies 
that appear in Foucault’s work ... are produced, but their own powers of 
production, where they have any, are limited to those invested in them by 
discourse’ (Shilling, 1993: 81). However, the discursive approach to the body, 
especially to sexuality, aims at regulating and facilitating reproduction, which 
on the surface is a private matter but in essence concerns social reproduc- 
tion.2 The state also uses the discursive technique, coupled with material 
incentives or even with punitive measures, to foster or restrict population 
growth. 

Nor did Foucault take into account the subversive techniques for 
escaping from control and surveillance (e.g. anti-fashion fashion or joining 
certain subcultures). Moreover, the question arises whether the disciplining 
of and control over the body as described by him can be applicable in a 
society ever more dominated by consumerism and the service sector. It does 
not mean that they have disappeared but the methods have changed. One 
could even hypothesize with Baudrillard that simulacra, manifested in the 
symbolic value of consumer objects, have taken over from the institutional 
regulations as a significant element in controlling behaviour. 

However, the development of the concept of biopolitics or, in Foucault's 
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terms, the ‘anatomo-politics of the human body’, represents a significant 
contribution to the understanding of the social body. It is the product of 
modernity and enhanced in postmodernity; it changes the discourse on the 
body, on the regulating institutions, consequently on society itself. 

Biopolitics is a complex phenomenon that extends into many walks of 
life. The symposium organized by the European Centre for Social Welfare 
Policy and Research in May 1994 in Vienna (see Heller and Puntscher 
Riekmann, 1996) included papers ranging from theoretical approaches to case 
studies on the postindustrial transformation of work, the impact of bio- 
political ideologies on new social movements, immigration and policy- 
making, population policies, etc. Here one can touch upon the main 
theoretical considerations only. However, the practical-political conse- 
quences for everyday life are far reaching. 

Biopolitics is intrinsically related to identity politics — a typical 
phenomenon of postmodernity. It takes natural features of the body — such 
as gender, race, ethnicity, age — to use them for political purposes. Thus it 
promotes particularism as opposed to universalism. Moreover, if a group is 
presented as homogeneous on biological grounds, it blurs the other differ- 
ences within the group. Women can be taken as same gender but socially 
and ethnically there are differences among them. (One could ask, what is 
there in common between, say, a poor black woman and the First Lady?) 
The same applies to groups that define themselves along racial or ethnic 
criteria. National identity politics also refers to common roots: ethnic, 
genetic similarities and the territory they inhabit, which is, however, 
shrouded in a mythical imagination that disregards the class and cultural 
differences within. (This is the Blut und Boden — the blood and soil — 
ideology promoted by fascism, which was easily translated into the ideology 
of ethnic superiority.) Ferenc Fehér, in the concluding remarks of his paper 
at the Vienna symposium, attributes the pervasiveness of biopolitically 
influenced ideologies in their various forms to the disappearance of a politics 
based on grand narratives or of class politics or of a redemptive politics in 
postmodern societies (Fehér, 1996: 65). 

In their book Biopolitics, Fehér and Heller (1994: Ch. IV) succinctly 
analyse the political agenda behind the issue of health and emphasize that ‘it 
was mainstream modernity that separated [health issues, religious-ritual 
matters and political problems] through the private-public-intimate differ- 
entiation’ (Fehér and Heller, 1994: 63). I would add to this that postmoder- 
nity and certain ideas (e.g. some feminist claims of fusing the private and the 
public) not only do not eliminate this differentiation but rather tend to do 
away with civil society. Namely, civil society assumes privacy of citizens as 
well. The intended elimination of privacy (not to be confused with intimacy) 
would expand the control of society over the private sphere and thus virtu- 
ally abolish the spontaneous actions of individuals.” 
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The Body, Consumption and Reproduction 


Several sociologists have addressed the relation between the body and 
consumption. Obviously, consumption is necessary for the maintenance of 
the body. Marx already mentioned the dialectic of production and consump- 
tion. What has changed is that the availability and accessibility of material 
goods have increased in modernity, but also the role of consumption has been 
modified. A capitalist economy is dependent on the growth of consumption, 
but in modernity, and particularly in postmodernity, the symbolic value of 
consumption has undergone significant changes. Moreover, modern sociolo- 
gists have advanced the idea that consumption is not merely the satisfaction 
of — historically changing — needs but also a means of domination and 
manipulation. 

Pierre Bourdieu links the problem of domination to consumption. He 
examined the process of social reproduction, and the role of the body in this 
process. “The body for Bourdieu ... is an unfinished entity which develops 
in conjunction with various social forces and is integral to the maintenance 
of social inequalities’ (Shilling, 1993: 127). The ‘unfinished body’ in 
Bourdieu’s view expresses social differentiation. To explain the ‘distinction’ 
(see Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste; Bourdieu, 1984), 
he introduces three concepts: social location, habitus and taste. The first 
refers to the class-based conditions that determine an individual’s life 
conditions including the place of residence, the assets he or she may have, 
etc. It plays an important role in the development of the body. Habitus is 
formed by the social location and manifests itself in the body and the way 
people treat their body. It is expressed in everyday life, in the techniques of 
the body and affects the outlook on the social world. And, finally, taste refers 
to the processes through which individuals make their lifestyle choices — 
under the influence and/or constraints of the first two factors. Bourdieu 
mentions as an example eating habits, the consumption of healthy or 
unhealthy food, etc., and claims that the three factors determine the repro- 
duction of the body but also of societal inequalities. 

Body is a form of physical capital but also has become commodified in 
modern societies. As physical capital, it is part of production, leisure, etc., 
and is usually converted to economic capital. As cultural capital, it is 
embodying the acquired education, knowledge and access to those insti- 
tutions that transmit knowledge and culture. And as social capital, it is part 
and parcel of networks, milieux. (The review Actes de la recherche en sciences 
sociales, established and edited by Bourdieu, published many articles dealing 
with the concrete manifestations of cultural and social capital.) But access to 
these different forms of capital is unequal and expresses class differentiations. 

In Bourdieu’s view, coercion gave way to domination mediated by taste. 
The dominant classes define the taste, which is often imitated, and therefore 
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appropriated, albeit often in a watered down manner. (Fashion would be an 
example: the haute couture indicates the style, the off-the-peg clothing 
follows.) Lifestyles do have an impact on the body, which can be seen, for 
example, in neglect of the body or being a member of a health club. 

Bourdieu has certainly contributed in an important way to the under- 
standing of the impact of social conditions and differentiation on the body. 
Nevertheless, postmodern conditions do modify his scheme. Part of the class 
differences remain, especially as far as cultural and social capital are 
concerned, but the levelling effect of mass (or pop) culture and media cannot 
be neglected, especially in taste. 


The Body in Postmodernity: The New Sacred? 


Is there a specific postmodern body? Or else, has postmodern culture 
changed the way people look at and treat their bodies? What are the social 
expectations concerning the body? 

Without doubt, the regulation of the body in post- or hypermodernity 
has increased. This may sound paradoxical because in many respects the body 
has been for a large part of the population freed from the constraints previ- 
ously imposed on it. As mentioned already, religious ideas about sexuality or 
coercive regulations of the body have been weakened, even rejected by many. 
Superficially, ‘freedom’ over one’s own body has expanded. However, more 
subtle regulations persist. They operate through images, symbols, creation of 
desires, of ‘public opinion’ — none of them are results of spontaneous ideas 
and actions — let alone by means of surveillance (be it physical, electronic or 
medical, such as the HIV test.) 

One cannot neglect the underlying material and technological aspects 
either. As has already been mentioned, consumption of objects or, as 
Baudrillard would want us to see it, of signs or simulacra, is vital for the 
maintenance of the economy. Bataille calls it the general economy of excess 
— and one could add that it is not just an excess of material consumption. 

The emphasis on the autonomy of the subject culminating in a ‘hyper- 
subjectivity’, on the individual, on individualism (which is somewhat similar 
to Simmel’s qualitative individualism) veils the fact that these are images, 
simulacra rather than reality. My interpretation of the individual is not the 
singular person but the one who takes responsibility for his or her acts and 
their consequences, who is critical and selective, and whose aim is not 
‘keeping up with the Joneses’. Mass culture, however, does not propagate this 
type of personality. 

In their essay “Theses on the Disappearing Body in the Hyper-Modern 
Condition’, Arthur and Marilouise Kroker (1987: 20-33) describe the state 
of the body under postmodern conditions. The body is subordinated to 
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the fashion industry ‘as skin itself is transformed into a screen-effect ... 
for a desperate search for desire after desire’ (Kroker and Kroker, 1987: 
21). 

Technology externalizes the body insofar as natural functions have been 
substituted or enhanced by technological devices or processes. Indeed, in 
vitro fertilization and other forms of reproductive technology, much as they 
could help people desperately wanting a child, apply a rationally devised 
procedure which is external to natural processes. The spread of plastic 
surgery, breast implantations, etc., is showing the external intervention into 
the body, but also the power of images — of the desirable body. 

Microelectronic technology — ‘virtual reality’ — disembodies the body. 
While the advantages of the Internet are indisputable, virtual flirting and 
virtual sex substitute for interpersonal relations and bodily encounters. lt 
reduces love or even personal encounter to figments of imagination. 

It is therefore understandable that the Krokers — in my view, exaggerat- 
edly — state that the body has become ‘second order simulacra’ which sub- 
ordinates the body “to the apparatus of (dead) power”. 

They write: 

In technological society, the body has achieved a purely rhetorical existence: its 
reality is that of refuse expelled as surplus-matter no longer necessary for the 
autonomous functioning of the technoscape. Ironically, though, just when the 
body is transformed in practice into the missing matter of technological society, 
it is finally free to be ee as the rhetorical centre of the lost subject of 


desire after desire; the body as metaphor for a culture where power itself is 
always only fictional. (Kroker and Keoker, 1987: 216 


Indeed, the metaphorical aspect of postmodern culture is all-pervasive. 
Suffice it to evoke Susan Sontag's books, [lness as Metaphor (1989) and AIDS 
and its Metaphors (1988), in which the author — not always correctly — 
mentions the metaphorical connections contemporary culture associates 
with certain diseases. But one could also evoke Baudrillard's ideas on simu- 
lacra or the fascination with virtual reality in order to argue for the meta- 
phorical character of contemporary culture. 

The aforementioned fragility of the individual allows one to paraphrase 
Susan Sontag and say that therapy is also a metaphor. The dissolution of the 
collective conscience coupled with the widespread concern with mental 
health has caused the proliferation of therapeutic groups, including self-help 
groups (an example would be Weightwatchers Anonymous). These groups 
create a community (for which the metaphor stands) but a transitory one 
only. They signify the individuals’ desire to belong but at the same time their 
inability to take responsibility for their problems and find solution. Actually, 
the more society is presented as being individualistic the more people turn 
to outside help for resolving their problems. Hence the growth in the need 
for individual, couple or group counselling. As in many instances the 
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minister, priest or rabbi became therapists, so now the therapist assumes the 
role of minister, priest or rabbi. 

By and large, healing, which used to be largely a religious or spiritual act, 
under postmodern conditions is primarily directed towards the body. Never- 
theless, certain New Age’ religious movements also emphasize health, even 
in a rather elusive form spiritual or mental health, and faith healing is prac- 
tised in some evangelical Christian communities, but the majority of those 
communities are in Africa or South America and mostly practise a syncretis- 
tic form of Christianity. 

The preoccupation with the body is also shown by the greater popularity 
of body ornamentation. Tattooing, i.e. placing a permanent mark on the 
body, has become quite widespread. In tribal societies, tattooing, body 
painting, etc. had a defined social meaning — belonging to a group, or used 
for religious ceremonies, or by warriors waging war. In contrast, contem- 
porary tattooing, scarification or body piercing, or even mutilation (burning, 
cutting) express the individual’s wish to distinguish him- or herself from the 
others. 

Researchers (e.g. Myers, 1992) and practitioners of body alteration often 
explain their motives by referring to the body as the last remaining seat of 
individual control over one’s own self. In one sense, this is a revealing state- 
ment about the lack of alleged individuality in postmodernity because if this 
is so then one can only assume that the pressure of regulation is so strong 
that the individual finds refuge in a permanent and painful modification of 
his or her body.?? As some individuals who have undergone body manipu- 
lation testify, it gives them a feeling of community and belonging. Myers 
quotes an anonymous man describing how he feels: “You see all the guys at 
the bar and you know they are pierced and tattooed, and it gives you a good 
feeling to know you’re one of them’ (Myers, 1992: 292). Originally it consti- 
tuted a subculture, with its own reviews like Modern Primitives or Body Art 
and organized around such ‘scenes’ as Tattoo Expo, Torture Garden, Stain- 
less Steel Ball. As one of the co-founders of the Torture Garden Club in 
London explained, originally it was a meeting place for like-minded (one 
should rather say, like-bodied) people but with the increase of the partici- 
pants it became blurred, mixed into other subcultures because ‘it never estab- 
lished a defined philosophy, a fashion or music trend. ... By the end of the 
1990s piercing lost for some its appeal because it became a mainstream 
phenomenon.’ However, it could trigger the desire, even among the masses, 
‘to explore a new terrain, be it of sexual or ritual nature or even beyond the 
body’ (Wood, 1998: 7). And, as one woman interviewed remarked: “The 
shaping of the flesh reflects the nature of the spirit’ (Wood, 1998: 59). 

I have referred to the metaphorical character of postmodern culture. The 
sacred, too, has a metaphorical and symbolic meaning. If one understands the 
sacred as something intangible, a supreme guiding principle around which 
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people centre their values, surrounding it with awe and adulation, then its 
symbolic and metaphorical character but also its permanence can be asserted. 
This does not mean that the content of the sacred remains the same. Nor does 
it mean that the sacred is always identical with religion. As Jacques Ellul 
stated, ‘the sacred is not a category of religion, ... religion is one of the 
possible translations of the sacred’. And goes on: “The Sacred is the world’s 
Order. ... The sacred is an organization of the action in a space and at the 
same time the organization of the geography of this space where the action 
can be carried out’ (Ellul, cited in Tessier, 1991: 65). According to Ellul, the 
experience of the sacred in the modern world moves along two relatively new 
axes: the one is the state and its opposition, the revolution, and the other, the 
technique and sex (see Tessier, 1991: 30). 

For Durkheim, in every society there is a constituent element which can 
be called sacred but need not necessarily be linked to the transcendent (in its 
religious sense). He said that ‘the sacred character assumed by an object is 
not implied in the intrinsic properties of the latter: it is added to them’ 
(Durkheim, 1976: 229). A territory can be endowed by sacredness, as 
contemporary nationalist ideologies show. (Nationalism may be associated 
with a defined type of religion, although it is more a political or cultural 
phenomenon than directed towards salvation.) 

When Durkheim spoke of the ‘religion of humanity’, of ‘civic morals’ or 
of ‘the cult of the human person’ (see Prades, 1987: 308-12) he meant the 
aforementioned guiding principles. In fact, the ‘cult of the human person’ 
intimates that in modernity the individual assumes the status of the sacred. 
Durkheim was quite explicit in this respect. 

Certain modern interpretations go even further. As Tessier states, in our 
society one can, indeed, witnesses, in the form of the ‘savage’ sacred, the 
return of the sacred from the transgression of the rules. According to R. 
Bastide and M. Maffesoli, who associate the sacred with the forbidden in 
the primitive cult, and the profane with the permitted, one can witness the 
encroachment of the profane by the sacred and the disappearance of the 
possible relationship between these two spheres in the name of the much too 
long restrained carnal passion (Tessier, 1991: 40). 

Other interpretations, more in the spirit of postmodernity, stress the 
individual definition of the sacred. Michel Leiris, a founding member of the 
Collége de sociologie, speaks of my sacred, meaning things and events that a 
person conceives of as ‘the shift from a profane state to a sacred state’ (Leiris, 
1979: 72). And still on the basis of subjectivity, reminiscing his childhood 
experiences relating to events of everyday life, Leiris defined his own concept 
of the sacred as ‘something prestigious, ... unusual, ... dangerous, ... 
ambiguous, ... forbidden, ... secret, ... vertiginous, . . . something that 1 
did not barely imagine otherwise than of in one way or another marked by 
the supernatural” (Leiris, 1979: 74). 
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Roger Caillois (1960), another member of the Collége, referred to the 
sacred as being ambiguous, and contrasted the pure and impure, analysed 
the ambiguity of the sacred and argued that the opposition of the sacred and 
the impure (profane) is relative. For Caillois the sacred was present at all 
times, in two complementary modalities: one refers to the order of the world 
represented by the state and technology, the other is linked to the transgres- 
sion of the forbidden, manifested by revolutionary action and abandoning 
traditional sexual behaviour. 

The question, then, arises whether in hypermodernity the sacred has 
shifted from the individual to the body. My answer is that the developments 
outlined here indicate that, indeed, this shift is taking place. Postmodern 
culture can best be compared to chaos, as opposed to the order of cosmos. It 
is not surprising therefore that the individual who is living under the pres- 
sures of everyday life and in value-uncertainty, turns his or her main concern 
to the body. But one could question whether in a society the culture of which 
is dominated by mass media and mass culture, the ancient Roman ideal mens 
sana tn corpore sano (‘sound mind in sound body’) is still valid and realizable. 

Postmodernity largely, albeit not fully, accomplishes the mind (spirit or 
pneuma}-body separation by giving primacy or at least preference to the 
body. The preoccupation with the body and corporeal processes is a strong 
indication that the body has become sacred, if not ‘the sacred’ but at least ‘a 
sacred’, in hypermodernity. 


Notes 


1 Apart from the physiological uncertainties associated with the genetic manipu- 
lation of the body, these procedures involve serious, and controversial, ethical 
problems that we are just beginning to grasp. They are highly divisive because 
people are led by their religious beliefs or ideologies in taking a position. 

2 Hypermodernity also enhances the trend that began with modernity and has been 
boosted by postmodern conditions, namely, enhancing the iconic culture. Visual 
images, however, are no substitutes for conceptual thinking. 

3 The contrast between a Buddhist monk’s and, say, a medieval hermit’s treatment 
of his bodily hygiene is quite telling. 

4 It is interesting to note that scientology entertains similar ideas. 

5 Which did not prevent some dioceses maintaining bordellos after the Great 
Plague, up until the replenishment of the population. 

6 Missionaries never accepted the display of partially or fully naked bodies and 
compelled those people to dress according to western standards of modesty. 

7 Philippe Ariés, in his work Centuries of Childhood (1962), portrays the different 
concepts and practices concerning childhood throughout western history. One 
could add that the ascribed life phase ‘adolescence’ is a relatively recent social 
invention. 
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The posture and the movement of the arms while walking which can be observed 
among many young women (at least in North America) are reminiscent of a 
military drill. Concerns about health, nutritional guides and advice from govern- 
ment sources and in the media also reflect the impact of culture. 

The issue Les Sociologies et le corps’ of Current Sociology (Vol. 33, No. 2, 1985) 
provides a broad overview of the emergence of the body as topic of social concern 
and of sociological theories of the body, based mainly on the work of French 
scholars. 

See Louis Blanc’s (1911) Organization of Work, Friedrich Engels's (1968) The 
Condition of the Working Class in England, Karl Marx’s (1930) The Capital (Vol. 
I, Book II, Ch. 15) as well as the various Royal Commissions in England or the 
establishment of the Ministry of Work in France or Bismarck’s welfare reforms, 
combined with his anti-socialist laws, in Germany. 

Even Marx, in spite of his various definitions of the so-called ‘progressive forms 
of socio-economic formations’, distinguished between precapitalist and capitalist 
societies. See the segment ‘Forms which Precede Capitalist Production’ in Grund- 
risse (Marx, 1973: 471-9). 

It is not a matter of pure chance that there were neo-Kantian, psychoanalytic, etc. 
efforts to complement Marx’s concepts of human beings or human nature because 
Marx did not develop a rounded theory of the subject. 

This Durkheimian thought was amplified by Marcel Mauss. 

Simmel’s concepts of the individual and “qualitative individualism’ presage a post- 
modern approach to the individual and individualism. I return to this point later. 
I focus on Freud’s theories only. Certainly, later schools of psychoanalysis — Jung, 
Adler, Lacan, Kristeva and others — added new and different insights but those 
cannot be considered here. 

I do not claim that the body became the focal point of sociological investigation, 
but the fact that in the last five or six decades an increasing number of books and 
essays on the subject (apart from anthropological studies) have been printed, and 
that the journal Body and Society has been published since 1995 and the Working 
Group “The Body in the Social Sciences’ of the International Sociological Associ- 
ation has been established, indicate the recognition of the importance of the body 
in social life. 

Marx, however, did not follow up this idea developed in 1857, and in later works, 
especially in The Capital, considered so-called ‘complex labour’ to be a multpli- 
cation of ‘simple labour’. 

The Supreme Court of Canada, in its decision of 12 December 2004, left to the 
Parliament of Canada to redefine the meaning of marriage as a union of two 
persons leaving out the qualification ‘of the opposite sexes’. As seven provinces 
and one territory already issue marriage certificates to same-sex couples, there is 
a fair chance that in 2005 Parliament would enact this new definition. 

The German word Genuf means both ‘pleasure’ and ‘consumption’. 

Use of euphemisms, especially in reference to health or physical and mental 
disabilities, is a characteristic feature of postmodernity (or rather its later 
accompaniment, political correctness). 

A similarity between the Nazi and the Communist systems’ depiction of the ideal 
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body in visual arts, the mass gymnastic displays, etc. points to state ideological 
control of the body by having people internalize those norms. 

One could add that in totalitarian societies people are cognizant of the possibilty 
of application of brutal force (torture), and in modern societies the increasing 
pervasiveness of surveillance (whether by the state or in their workplace) influ- 
ences their behaviour. 

Arguably, the position of the Catholic Church or for that matter some funda- 
mentalist religious positions on sexuality and reproduction as well as the so-called 
‘family values’ advocated by conservative politics serve the same purpose. 

This critique does not mean that I would condone violence, incest, etc. that usually 
happen in the private sphere. Rather, it is directed to the generalized intention of 
fusing the private and the public domains. It would add to the increasing pressure 
on contemporary civil society exercised by heightened surveillance and control. 
This is not a value statement. I am not rejecting applications of reproductive tech- 
nology. However, it is a prime example of the exteriorization of the body. 

One ought to qualify this statement. Power is real, even in postmodern society. 
Economic and political decisions affect the lives and life conditions of individuals. 
The fictional character of power can be understood as fiction only. Symbolic 
protest behaviour (body ornamentation, disregard for traditional dress codes, etc.) 
does not free one of the impact of real power; it may only create the illusion of 
freedom and individuality. 

Sontag, for example, says that tuberculosis has often been regarded ‘sentimentally, 
as an enhancement of identity’ (Sontag, 1989: 12). However, the East European 
peasants who up to the end of the Second World War constituted the largest group 
suffering from tuberculosis (today, the infected in the developing world) had no 
sentimental feelings about their illness. They did not read The Magic Mountain 
and did not use the metaphorical expression ‘consumption’. 

Ted Polhemus in the anthropological reader (Polhemus, 1978) devotes a section to 
body ‘Decoration’ which points out its ritualistic aspects in different premodern 
cultures. 

I am not talking about unobtrusive tattoos or nose-rings, etc. that might be 


fashion fads but rather about multiple ornamentations or tattooing large surfaces 
of the body. 
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Body Rhythms, Social Rhythms in 


Digital Societies 


If everything is culture, nature is a dream. 


Preliminary Remarks 


he body is the loom of thought. It spins and weaves thought into an 

enchanted tapestry, combining the chemical and physical flows that tie, 
at any given moment, periodical rhythms to the complex relational network 
that connects all biological organisms to the surrounding physical environ- 
ment. Within the elementary framework supporting the adaptation of the 
body to the environment, it creates new thoughts and emotions that provide 
the basis for our ability to learn, remember, choose; especially our ability to 
act. This is the wonder of the body: the “once upon a time’ of genetic memory 
explodes here and now in the topography that fixes the symbolical reference 
boundary of human action. 

From the Greek polis to contemporary digital societies, the physical 
boundary between body and environment is structured by the war between 
the ‘gods of law’ and the ‘gods of living things’ (Duclos, 2002: 85). The stake 
of the conflict is control over time, the distinctive feature of the species Homo 
sapiens. The symbol of time hid itself under the skin of things starting with 
the fifth century BC, when the statute of the word substituted the conflict 
between 106006 and Adyos for the rhythms of the body and of living matter. 
Nowadays, instant replay compresses the rhythmicity of existence in the 
‘short time’ that permeates the screens of televisions, computers, palmtops 
and cellular phones. Zapping, surfing, musical videos, advertising, electoral 
slogans have replaced the selective correlation of events that the body in 
action constructs in its interactions with the environment. 

What is the fate of our natural body in the succession of ‘instants’, each 
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one of which constitutes a media flash? What happens to social memory, 
which has been supported by biological rhythms since the first appearance 
of Homo sapiens? The great challenge that humankind has to face is the 
harmonization of the fluid rhythms that cover digital societies like a mirror 
with the physical, chemical and biological structures upholding the body’s 
experience of the world. How can we move through the ‘time of the mirror’ 
and gain the time of life, learning to effectively use digital technologies? 

This article deals with this fundamental challenge by proposing the body 
in action as the relational matrix of digital societies and uses Marcel Mauss’s 
classic notion of ‘technique of the body’ as an extremely valuable and original 
support to an investigation aimed at identifying the bodyframe of action. 

According to the dogma that has structured modern science from Galileo 
to Einstein, social actors are ‘disembodied spectators’ of technological inno- 
vation. In the 21st century, the spectators of Renaissance perspective gained 
‘tele-contact’ (Virilio, 2003). On the other hand, they lost the bodyframe that 
at any given moment connects their consciousness to surrounding reality. 
Especially in cyberspace, as in previous modern societies, the ‘dramatization 
of action’ happens ‘in the head of the dreamer’ (Deleuze and Guattari, 1983: 
282). 

The cultural economy of the dream is of recent origin. It is based on a 
scientific paradigm developed in Europe around the turn of the 19th century, 
according to which the ‘absent presence of dreams’ is a ‘specific clue to their 
social duplicity’ (Maffesoli, 1983: 69). The paradigm commonly known as the 
‘theory of the ambiguity of the sacred’ rests on the assumption that 
conscience is the product of the break with the immediacy of instinct. As 
Bastide (1975: 27) points out, the experience of a dream is a suffocated, 
increasingly dull rhythm, from which we shall never be able to reawaken. 
The biological adaptation that structures the experience of the individual and 
collective body (meaning by collective body the intercorporeal nature of 
everyday social life) slides into it and progressively fragments. 

“Reason is made possible by the body”, says Lakoff (1987: xv). Against 
the notion that categories are defined on the basis of general characteristics, 
Lakoff (1987: 92-100) provides numerous examples of cognitive structures 
generated by experiential processes, citing the example of the object classifi- 
cation system of Dyirbal, an Australian aboriginal language, in which every 
name refers to a specific dominion of experience. Lakoff’s argument, based 
on empirical studies, evidences the incorporation of thought in the genetic 
code and in the environment in which it develops. The notion of ‘technique 
of the body” supports Lakoff’s argument because it focuses on action as a 
combinatory procedure aimed at controlling the transition from past to 
present. The origin of digital fragmentation lies in the view of the brain as an 
abstract sum of the parts that make it up, both diachronically and synchron- 
ically. This view is associated with the intellectual and institutional approach 
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that, between the 1960s and 1980s, characterized cognitive science. The view 
was based on research on artificial intelligence and the digital calculator was 
the model on which the study of cognition was founded, encouraging the 
development of a computational theory of the mind as a machine that stores 
information and symbolical representations on the basis of a program that 
governs its syntactic rules (Gardner, 1985). 

With the help of the Maussian notion of ‘technique of the body’, this 
article identifies the symbolical construction of biological rhythms as the 
missing link in the mind-body dualism, which has been the basic theme in 
western thought from Plato’s Phaedo, Aristotle’s De anima up to Descartes’s 
Cogito ergo sum. The associative importance of biological rhythms consists 
in their genetic determination and in the synchronism of the topographic 
order that organizes the periodic sequentiality of each rhythm in each respec- 
tive interval. 

The interval is my elementary body: the one that inhabits as many spaces 
as have been formed by society, the group or collectivity. The elementary 
body leads us to the origin of life. In general, each individual or culture 
constitutes through its history an original intersection of that variety, a very 
specific and distinctive nexus of connections. Every construction is its very 
history. In each of its local realizations, the technique of the body acts out 
the living plot of every different story. 


The Notion of Technique of the Body 


The correspondence between genes, cerebral organization and culture is the 
basis of the complex tree from which the body of the Homo sapiens emerges. 
In the history of palaeontology, scientists have looked for clues to verbal ability 
akin to that of modern humankind in the anatomy of fossils, but especially in 
existing evidence of technical behaviour in hominids. Specifically, the evidence 
of operational chains of technical behaviour among Palaeolithic humans has 
been taken as indication of complex cerebral processes. An example is the 
Levalloisian core technique operational chain that emerged around the end of 
the Palaeolithic period. The ‘Levallois cut’ made it possible to produce stone 
points and splinters. It has been experimentally shown (Ohnuma et al., 1997), 
however, that when the technique is learned in the absence of verbal communi- 
cation it is just as effective as when it is verbally taught. 

The beginning of the Palaeolithic period in Europe is marked by an even 
more important event: the replacement of Neanderthals (Homo nean- 
derthaliensis) with anatomically modern humans (Homo sapiens). This was a 
biological revolution, but also the consequence of technical and behavioural 
innovations (that some assume may have at least partly been originally devel- 


oped in Africa [McBrearty and Brooks, 2000]). 
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The rapid changes that occurred in Europe starting around 40,000 BC 
were not limited to the technical domain. What has often been called the 
“technical revolution” of the upper Palaeolithic period was first and foremost 
a social revolution and, most likely, a linguistic one as well. Transportation 
of raw materials from original sites to the place of use, as well as transporta- 
tion of handmade objects, are indication of an organization very different 
from the previous one (Féblot-Augustins, 1993). The Upper Palaeolithic 
period in Europe saw the increasing emergence of well-defined ethnocultural 
groups succeeding one another in a relatively short time, associated with 
specific territories and organized in active networks that spread over great 
distances. Among the objects that circulated over these great distances, of 
particular interest are the ones with special symbolic value, particularly the 
ones used for adorning bodies. These objects were unknown in the Middle 
Palaeolithic period in Europe, but became common in the Upper Palaeolithic 
period. They probably served as social markers identifying the status of indi- 
viduals and groups. Overall, they confirm the importance of the behavioural 
change that separates the Upper Palaeolithic period from the Middle Palaeo- 
lithic period in Europe. 

The tools used for their actions by the humans of the Upper Palaeolithic 
period indicate a degree of specificity that is evidence of a constant effort to 
assimilate external contributions. The technical environment already consti- 
tuted a relatively stable tradition, which was ready for the next generation. 
The technical activation brought about the transition from previous gener- 
ations to the next ones through spatial integration. The habitats of the Upper 
Palaeolithic period in Malta and Siberia, for example, provide indication of a 
spatial organization in which the main social division was based on gender. 
The layout of Eskimo igloos is also based on the need to establish bound- 
aries between the male and female sectors. Spatial arrangements define the 
relation between humans and environment as knowledge embodied in local 
praxis. There is clear evidence that, starting around 40,000 BC, Homo sapiens 
was already a communicative species, defined by the genesis, propagation and 
transmission of topographic spaces, which are constituted by culture as the 
primary modality of relations between humans and environment. Between 
40,000 and 30,000 BC, spatial integration inextricably connected technology, 
society and culture in what Leroi-Gourhan (1977: II, 366) called the ‘symbol- 
ical domestication of time and space’. Humans ‘inhabited technique’, dynam- 
ically adapting it to social change. Existing spatial patterns of the camps of 
hunters-gatherers made Palaeolithic social space informal, flexible and 
responsive to changes in relations between allies, guests and hosts. Technique 
is the primary instrument in the system of relations, which makes the body 
the active agent of its sociality both in the specific physical environment and 
within the social enclave. According to Gehlen (1988), through technical 
procedures of selection and stabilization, humans ‘culturally’ achieve the 
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selectivity that animals have by nature. Technique incorporates action and 
enacts through it a combinatory selection that transforms the heritage of 
previous generations into the innovative experience of the successive ones. 
Technical activation is a biological event aimed at transforming environ- 
mental ecology in a combination that actualizes the triple interaction of 
nature, individual and society. 

What, then, separates the ‘learning instinct’ of humans from that of 
animals? Above all is the fact that humans have technical abilities acquired 
by technical transmission, which have no equivalent in the animal kingdom. 
There are very few exceptions and these are exceptional even within the 
species in which they occur. Examples are the elaborated nuptial rituals of 
the Australian satin bowerbird (Ptilonorhynchus violaceus) or the celebrated 
dance used by bees to indicate the coordinates of a food source. Humans 
differ from animals for the rhythmical transmission of their techniques. One 
could object that animals dance too. For example, in the South American 
Rorouna region, Appun (1871: 468; quoted in Sachs, 1933: 27) observed a 
score or so of wood grouse (Tetrao urogallos) of a splendid yellow-orange 
colour gathered for a ‘sort of dance, characteristic of those magnificent birds’. 
And the psychologist Wolfang Kélher, studying the anthropoid monkeys of 
Tenerife, met a female chimpanzee who, one day, when he suddenly appeared 
before her, began jumping now on one leg, now on the other in a state of 
extreme excitement (Kôlher, Psychologische Forschung, 1911: I, 33-5, quoted 
in Sachs, 1933). 

In this regard, it is the achievement of synchrony that distinguishes the 
dance of the Homo sapiens from that of wood grouse or of other primates. 
Synchrony manages to enact the instinctual determination that humans lack. 
While every animal species instinctively and adequately delimits the 
restricted target of its action, whether enemy, offspring or prey, humans are 
characterized by a lack of instinctual determination. Technical activation 
replaces this lack in the topographical combinations that synchronize 
movement with the emerging goal, whose surrounding conditions, as noted 
by the Russian neuroscientist Nicolai Bernstein (1996: 23), are never exactly 
the same in each different moment. 

The technique of the body synchronizes humans with surrounding 
conditions through learning and action practices that structure the organiz- 
ational identity of the group or society. The learning of the technique of the 
body appears as an active process of fitting in with the world, which culmi- 
nates in local topography, i.e. in the executive combination of the previous 
neural maps in the present ‘case histories’. It is what Goldberg (2001: 73) calls 
‘cognitive gym’, by which he specifically refers to the activity of the frontal 
lobes, the most recently evolved part of the nervous system. The frontal lobes ‘ 
are indeed crucial for all higher order purposeful behaviour — identifying an 
objective, projecting a goal, forging plans to reach it, organizing the means 
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by which such plans can be carried out, monitoring and judging the conse- 
quences to see that all is accomplished as intended. 

The enactment of topography gives back to the body in action its basic 
cognitive faculty: connecting the past with the present in topography, thus 
generating the sociality, identity and social memory of the group. The tech- 
nique of the body consists in this topography. 

Mauss introduced the notion of technique of the body in social sciences, 
associating it to individual and collective practical motivations, in the paper 
read on 17 May 1934, at the Society of Psychology (Mauss, 1936: 391). Mauss 
wrote: 

I call technique a traditional effective act (as you can see, from this perspective 
it does not differ from magic, religious, or symbolic acts). It has to be 
traditional and effective. There is no technique nor transmission, without 


tradition. It is this that first and foremost distinguishes man from animals: the 
transmission of his techniques, and, most likely, their oral transmission. 


As indicated in the quotation, the technique of the body is the means through 
which genetic determination transmitted by the traditional corpus from one 
generation to the following one is associated to the local performing of 
action. Through each different technique, the specific operational sequences 
are transmitted that structure the survival strategies of individuals and 
societies. The elaboration of survival strategies, in their various steps, raises 
the problem of the relation between individual and society. This relation is 
‘enacted’ by the combination of, on the one hand, the experience that 
generates in the individual and the group a ‘trial and error’ conditioning 
similar to that of animals, and, on the other hand, education, which imprints 
in body attitudes the data of acquired traditions. The technique of the body 
regulates the perceptual and motor activities of the body as a synthesis in 
action between the history of biologically acquired values, the most ancient 
ones from an evolutionary perspective, and activities aimed at successfully 
adapting to the environment. 

Mauss sees techniques of the body as the link between the biological 
and sociological domain, a link rigorously related to gender differences, 
age, effectiveness and transmission. The various ages of humans and their 
practical activity are the ordering criterion that shapes, for Mauss, every 
single technique of the body. Thus he divides techniques of the body into 
techniques of birth and midwifery, animal farming techniques, nursing and 
weaning techniques, adolescence techniques and adult age techniques, 
which he divides into waking and sleeping techniques. For each technique, 
Mauss associates the movements and pauses that characterize it to the 
various periods of the day. The combination between action and the 
temporal moment that supports it delineates the ‘aspects of civilization’ 
that characterize the social uses of the body. On sleeping techniques, Mauss 
writes: 
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Rest can be absolute rest or a simple break: one can rest while lying, sitting, 
squatting, etc. Try to squat. You wil experience the torture caused, for example, 
by a Moroccan meal a De in accord with all the ritual rules. The way of sitting 
is fundamental. You could distinguish squatting humanity from sitting 
humanity, and in the latter, further distinguish among people who uses benches 
and people who use neither benches nor stands, people who use chairs. Wooden 
seats supported by squatting figures are found — quite a noteworthy thing — in 
all the regions of the 15th degree north latitude and of the equator of the two 
continents. There are people who have tables and people who do not. The table, 
the Greek tpameCa, is far from universal. In all the Orient, it is still normal to 
use a carpet, a mat. In all Nilotic Africa and in part of the Ciad region, up to 
the Tanganika, there are men who, in the fields, rest standing on one leg. Some 
of them can stand on one leg without support, others lean on a stick. These 
resting techniques represent authentic aspects of civilization, common to a 
great number of individuals, to entire families of populations. (Mauss, 1965: 
401-2) 


In conclusion, the relevant aspect of the notion of technique of the body 
is the contextual combination of a diachrony passed on by tradition through 
education, and the synchrony generated by the movement that specifies the 
action. Within the combination acted out by the technique of the body, the 
body of the actor becomes an integral part of social space and time. 

In 1845, a mythographical study (Nork, 1845: IV, 436; quoted in Sachs, 
1933: 190) established that ‘weaving, in the Hieratic language, is a synonym 
of generating’. Fourteen years later, Bachofen (1859: para. 2; quoted in Sachs, 
1933: 190) wrote a booklet on the symbolism of the ancient motif of the rope- 
maker on funeral steles, noting that ‘weaving a rope is a symbolic act that 
occurs frequently and is based on the same notion of spinning and weaving 
adopted by the Parcae. The action of spinning and weaving incorporates the 
action of the creative and vivifying force of nature.’ 

The action of spinning and weaving that the biological body actively and 
operatively performs in the concrete circuits of its action in the world posits 
the evolution of the human brain as genetic prayer of adaptation. This carnal 
prayer distinguishes the activity of the brain from that of the computer. 


Biological Rhythms and Social Memory 
Rhythm is the fundamental characteristic of living matter, on the level of 


organism, tissue and cell. The main biorhythms have a genetic base, there- 
fore we can assume that they developed in humans in very ancient times, 
through an evolutionary process that must have lasted thousands of years. 
Biological and emotional circadian rhythms are the most important ones, 
since they correspond to the fundamental rest-activity rhythm that occurs 
every 24 hours. The systematic study of biological rhythms demonstrates 
how essential to adaptational processes is the continuous variation of 
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periodicity according to specific functional cycles (Halberg, 1969). The scien- 
tific study of biorhythms has engendered a new discipline, chronobiology, of 
which Halberg is the foremost representative. Human biorhythms are distin- 
guished, according to their periodicity, in circadian (24-hour) rhythms, 
monthly rhythms and annual rhythms. Emotional stressors can destructure 
biological rhythms, causing alterations of the substratum that may be termed 
the chronobiological precursors of disease. Experimental data have shown 
that in many somatic diseases normal biological rhythms are deeply altered. 

The hypothesis that certain somatic and mental diseases derive from the 
biological desynchronization of humans in relation to their internal and 
external pacemakers is undoubtedly fascinating, especially if one takes into 
account the importance of social interactions and emotional factors in the 
desynchronization of biorhythms. The consequent hypothesis that our 
biological and social health is mainly mediated by an ordered and synchronic 
pattern of biological rhythms associated with natural phenomena and the 
rhythms of everyday life can neither be proved nor disproved on the basis 
of available data. Up to now, there have been no experimental studies in 
which a change in biorhythms would not be accompanied by emotional 
stress and the consequent development of somatic and behavioural disorders. 
In any case, research on stressful events has provided reasonable evidence in 
support of at least one point: the crucial role of the network of social relations 
for basic emotional reactivity. As sociologists of the body, it is essential that 
we fully grasp the central role played by this network. 

In modern society, there are vigorous social developments that tend 
towards the annihilation of human biological time and of the temporal 
rhythms that have regulated our species for millennia. The ‘non-bodies’ of 
cyberspace are marked by a desynchronization between the real body and 
the social use of digital networks. In the cyborg, the name commonly used 
to indicate creatures who move in cyberspace, we find all the echoes of the 
rejection of limits that have characterized modern culture. The distance that, 
until yesterday, was mediated by the symbolical function is erased today by 
digital technologies. Time accelerates to the point of immediacy. Experienced 
time evaporates into the ‘society of dreams’. Attention becomes the scarcest 
of resources. Social memory is saturated by the figures of oblivion. 

The emerging characteristic of the new strategic alliance between real 
time and virtual space is the divorce of human beings from their bodies. We 
all remember David Cronenberg’s movie where the main character ends up 
becoming a sort of giant videoscope, completely void of memory, whom all 
can program and deprogram as they wish. Instant replay is a synthesis of the 
immaterial support of instability that characterizes the interaction of humans 
and technology. Through network techniques enabled by multimedia 
communication technologies, it performs a drug-like effect on the haptical 
sense, i.e. the sense of touch extended to the entire body. No other sense 
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connects us with such immediacy to the real world. The ‘tactile perspective’ 
is the dominant sense of interactive media. It enchants the people of our 
planet in the ‘brainframe’, the cognitive elaboration that the brain organizes 
in its dialogue with the technological medium. De Kerkhove (1991: 10), a 
student of McLuhan, writes that: ‘the human brain is a biological ecosystem 
that constantly interacts with technology and culture: technologies based on 
language, such as radio and TV, can “frame” the brain both physiologically, 
on the level of neuronal organization, and psycho-logically, on the level of 
cognitive organization’. The brainframe is the protagonist of the high-tech 
Platonism that expands the relation of humans and technology generating 
‘one of the central ideological shadows of our century’ (Alexander, 1990: 2). 
Digital Platonism is the fundamental indicator of the present crisis of social 
and cultural time. It is the fluid product of the mass-mediatic view of time 
as suspension, ‘trapped, like a bubble, in a highly complex system, such as a 
great computer network’ (de Rosnay, 2003: 27). With the brainframe, modern 
culture is at a crossroads. We must decide whether time is a flow that escapes 
the immediacy of catastrophe sinking towards the irrecoverable recesses of 
the past, or whether it is, as Prigogine (2001: 21) suggests, the combination 
of irreversible sequences that leads us to the body of humans. If time is the 
way of humans, it is creation tied to the processes of effectual change. 
Creation is harmony among differences, as shown by the law that distin- 
guishes living systems from all other physical systems (Lewontin, 1998). 

Brainframe or bodyframe, then? The enchanted passivity of spectators 
of thrillers or the effective action of sequential actors of the limit that life, 
first and foremost, is? This question leads us to the core of the problem raised 
by the notion of technique of the body: what is the function of the body in 
the social construction of time? Are humans the active agents of technology, 
and therefore creators of time, especially of social time, or are they power- 
less spectators of the evolution of technological instruments, vainly chasing 
the paradoxical image of their dreams? 

The technique of the body, which Mauss applied especially to th 
associative practices of Trobriand societies studied by Malinowski in his 
masterpiece The Argonauts of Western Pacific, has the primary function of 
dominating unpredictable events through the active use of emotion. This is 
what Malinowski (1973: 180) has to say on this question, in relation to the 
production of objects for practical use: 

The value is not the result of the abstract combination of utility and scarcity, 
but the result of a feeling that develops around things that, through the satis- 
faction of human needs, are capable of producing emotions. The value of 


produced everyday practical objects must also be explained in terms of the 
emotional nature of man and not in reference to his logical activity. 


Through the practice of emotion the Trobriand people construct their 
power over things and over the response of nature to their activities. With 
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emotion, they achieve technical perfection, which produces their precise 
working technique, their perfect control over materials and their ability to 
adequately use the various kinds of humanmade tools. In practising the tech- 
niques of gardening, fishing, canoe-making, they bridge the gap between the 
memory of libowgwo (‘the ancient tale”) and present reality. The contextual 
exercise of weaving emotions moulds the corpus of memory handed down 
through generations in the use function aimed at dominating the event. For 
the Trobriand islanders, in short, the execution of technique is what de 
Martino (1967: 101) defines as the ‘affirmation of presence’ against the 
annihilation generated by alienation processes. 

Traditional practices present us with a timing order based on the 
synchronic combination of biological rhythm within the relational organiz- 
ation of social space and time, which appears to our dormant senses as a 
‘musical scale, from which one can choose specific colors or notes’ (Lewis, 
1983: 198). In each evolutionary sequence of this bodily scale, biological 
rhythms are ordered topographically in practices that constitute vital 
programmes for the individual and the group, such as nutrition and hygiene, 
work, relational behaviour, corporeal habitus. The practices acted out by the 
technique of the body are directly tied to the continuity of the social mechan- 
ism and belong to a deep level of social memory that only marginally involves 
languages. The combinatory movement of technique of the body fine-tunes 
the evolution of adaptation into maps that delimit the survival programmes 
of individuals and social groups, establishing the operational chains that 
support social memory as a work-in-progress functional to experience and 
education. This specific social memory constitutes that part of the relation 
with the original group that is rooted in the genetic base and involves the 
implicit functions of emotional systems. 

LeDoux (2002: 41-2) writes that: 

No matter how important learning is, not all aspects of the Self are learned. 
Some derive from our genetic heritage. The combination of skills that each one 
of us has as Homo sapiens, including our ability to learn and remember, are 
made possible by the genetic structure of our species. What we place in our 
individual mnestic systems is a function of our particular experience; however, 
our existence and the basic functioning mode of these systems are the product 
of the genes of our species. At the same time, each one of us has a family genetic 
history, which constitutes a variation on the theme of the human being, as well 


as an individual genetic structure that represents a variation on that of our 
families; these variations, furthermore, determine what we are. 


The technique of the body is therefore based on the genetic background 
that regulates the biological rhythms of heartbeat, respiration, stomach 
contractions, corporeal posture and control over sight, smell, touch, action 
and thought. It regulates the local interactions that define oral social organiz- 
ation of non-literate societies as a combination of activities aimed at domi- 
nating the event in context. Oral composition combines genetic memory and 
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the creation of topographic synchronism, as, for example, in reciting an 
ancient legend, in singing, or in playing a musical instrument. Unlike written 
memory, oral memory functions as the active organization of social memory 
within the boundaries of action. These boundaries are the crucial factor that 
affects our operations and our knowledge of the world. Within them the 
network of transactions is enacted that ties biological rhythms to the social 
rhythms into the topographic synchronism generated by each creation in act. 

As exemplified by Figure 1, technique of the body enacts the symbolic 
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Figure 1 Enactment of the Technique of the Body 
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connection in context, transforming, in the practice of biological rhythms, 
genetic memory into social memory. Through survival practices, the combi- 
natory praxis of emotion founds oral social memory as a building site of use 
in action, according to the requirements of the moment. 

The topographic synchronism generated by the practice of techniques of 
the body is the product of the circular process through which the body 
connects the various parts of the environment, organizing the practices that 
connect the relational basis of culture. This movement is a combinatory act 
founded on transitions in life and in status: for example, birth, marriage, 
death. It organizes the practice of genetically transmitted instinctive mani- 
festations into operational chains necessary to survival. The order established 
by the practice of the techniques of the body provides the energy sources 
that support the macrostructure of social stratification, associating in prac- 
tices the ‘chains of ritual interaction’ that structure the relational identity of 
each group (Collins, 1990: 39). The ‘ritual chain’ is a practice aimed at 
connecting the networks of material flows capable of modifying power 
relations within the contextual frameworks. An outstanding example is the 
economic and cultural umbilical cords that permanently connect hundreds 
of Latin American and Caribbean localities with corresponding urban neigh- 
bourhoods in the US (Conway and Cohen, 1998). Hundreds of ejidos, 
rancherias, villages and small cities in Mexico, Central America and the 
Caribbean have quickly developed strategies that allow them to ‘live in two 
places’ at the same time. The new forces of social reproduction are leading 
traditional communities to modify their organization in order to straddle 
antithetical social temporalities: the traditional and the modern. 

The main traditional energy source is precisely the incessant movement 
that the rhythms of the body perform in constructing their adaptation to 
environmental limits. Traditional social capital consists precisely in rhythm. 
Rhythm is a form of organization of time based on a precise notion of 
temporal units divided by equal and sequential intervals. Its origin is specific- 
ally bodily. Plato relates rhythm to the self-conscious movement of bodies. 
More than 2000 years later, the sociologist and economist Karl Bücher stated 
in his Arbeit und Rhythmus (1896) that rhythm is fundamentally not an 
intrinsic quality of music, but only a movement of the body. The temporal 
measure of all rhythmical processes is the interval. Interval means the period 
between the beginning of a cycle and the beginning of the next. For example, 
in the circadian rhythm of sleeping-waking, the period between one cycle 
and the next is 24 hours. The extent of variation of the period is called ampli- 
tude and the moment of greatest amplitude is called acrophase (Figure 2). 

The interval is the instrument through which biological rhythms adapt 
to the environment, regulating strategies that aim at successfully dealing with 
unstable situations. The culture of traditional humans seeks to synchronize 


the rhythms of the body with the rhythms of seasons and the stars, to which 
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Figure 2 Biorhythm Desciptive Parameters 


they associate their agricultural practices. For example, before planting rice, 
Indonesian peasants begin dancing and make holes with poles on top of 
which there are many bells, each producing a different note. Women follow 
and drop seeds in the holes. At night, when the feast for supplicating a good 
harvest is celebrated, young women hit the ground with rattles made of 
bamboo sticks filled with seeds and sing this refrain: ‘Stomp, friends, because 
we look, we look down on the rice, the new rice that prays.’ 

The organization of the interval produces social time as the sequential 
order of human beings, of society, of things. This organization affects the 
entire time of human experience and is based on multiple temporalities tied 
to the space of places. In social rhythms, group memory is written progres- 
sively as genetic history of the collectivity, providing material support to the 
regulation of social practices of time. The social practice of biological 
rhythms determines the area of the semantic system that identifies the local 
system and, in situations of transculturality, reinforces ethnic identity. In 
synthesis, in transcultural cases, we are confronted with a social temporality 
harmonically structured by biological rhythms, in regard to the relations 
among genetic structure, experience, cognitive evaluation and emotional 
activation. A Kaguru saying of Eastern Africa illustrates the creative function 
of intervals in traditional societies: Each new moon is different from the 
previous one, which has exhausted itself and has been swallowed by the sky’ 
(Beidelman, 1972: 691-707). The saying illustrates the rhythm of specific 
periods, in this case the cycle of the moon. The new moon returns accord- 
ing to its cycle, but each time it is different from the previous and following 
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one. Diversity in continuity structures rhythm as a combinatory pragmatics 
aimed at ‘domesticating’ the time of the individualization of the connection 
between space and time. This connection posits the technique of the body as 
rhythmical determination of the symbolic limit that connects the human 
being to the world. The rhythmical limit is the missing link in the relation 
between modern humans and time. The salient feature of modern time is 
atemporality. As noted by Castells (1996: 519), ‘the elimination of serializa- 
tion creates an indeterminate time that refers to eternity’. The space of elec- 
tronic flows definitively separates the social reproduction of the biological 
order and fragments multiple temporalities associated with the space of 
places. The assembling of temporalities confounds genders and rhythms in a 
flat horizon with no beginning, no end and no succession: the hypertext of 
multimedia. The order of historical events loses its rhythm and acquires the 
undifferentiated temporality of consumption. The biological cyclicity of the 
interval transforms it into the practices of binary reference between the self 
and the ‘Internet’, with the result that electronic flows establish it as a “nostal- 
gia of the present’ (Jameson, 1989: 521). The synchronizing effect of the 
interval on social determinants is an important experimental basis for the 
study of the problem of social arhythmia that characterizes digital societies. 
The adaptive function of biological rhythms is mediated by the synergic 
action of the three biological systems that exercise a common action on all 
organs and tissues of the body: the endocrine system, the vegetative system 
and the immune system. The functionality of these systems is controlled by 
the following interacting factors: (1) genetic structure; (2) psychobiological 
imprinting; (3) physical and social environment; (4) emotional activation. 

The combined action of these factors organizes the adaptive reaction of 
the individual or group to the environment. While in animals there is usually 
a synchronism between periods of activity (exploration, hunting, mating) and 
periods of physiological functioning, in humans, given the complexity of the 
social structures in which they live, the synchronism can be reduced or lost. 
Every artificial modification of the rhythms of everyday life produces 
disorders. This is evident in frequent travellers suffering from jet lag or 
people who work night-shifts. The desynchronization of physiology and 
actual behaviour (verified through circadian biorhythm maps) leads to 
emotional as well as somatic disorders, as a consequence of the stress to 
which physiological rhythms have been subjected (Figure 3). 

The social regulation of emotion is the central problem of modern 
culture. The overemphasis on cognition has ignored the adaptive function of 
emotion. On the other hand, the psychology of the self has reduced the basic 
associative function of emotional intelligence to mere subjectivism. This 
substantial difficulty has produced the modern body as that ‘which is left of 
the subject when all is lost” (Touraine and Khosrokhavar, 2002: 118). 

Emotion is a modification of basic homeostatic conditions aimed at the 
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Figure 3 Somatic Emotional Activation (shown by dark arrows) and 
Behavioural Activation (paler arrows) 


preservation of the individual and the species by modifying the biological 
rhythms that constitute its physiological support. The social regulation of 
emotions is the concrete relational path indicated by maps that structure the 
encounter of the body with the world (Figure 4). Lazarus (1991: 12) argues 
that ‘the emotional path of emotions is neither endogenic nor esogenic, 
consisting instead in a special combination of the two, a compromise or 
negotiation between two sets of forces, one internal and the other external’. 

In modern western culture, the ‘negotiation’ of emotion is the story of 
the ‘mourning’ that underlies the ‘crisis of civilization’. Emotion is ‘what 
remains’ of language, which, starting with the Italian Renaissance, was 
viewed as the creative premise that makes representation possible and allows 
our species to ‘mirror’, i.e. to construct a consciousness of and relation with 
the self and the world. Modern paradigms underestimate in the formation of 
consciousness the importance of its biological basis, which is represented by 
the set of subcortical circuits associated with the satisfaction of primary 
needs. The rigid negation of the importance of genetic and physical factors 
in social life through which classic sociology staked out its disciplinary 
boundaries, reduced the body to an environmental constraint external to the 
subject. The ‘reflexive’ dimension of culture uses the so-called ‘symbolic 
mediation’ as a foundation for the dogma of the fracture between instinctive 
and symbolic mechanisms. According to this dogma, representation estab- 
lishes human creative abilities through thought, language, logic and art. The 
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Figure 4 Psychobiological Imprinting. A scheme of physiological-emotional 
response, fixed at any stage of development, can be reactivated if the 
conditions of emotional excitement that activated the fixation in the first place 


are reproduced. 


Source: Pancheri (1978: 12}. 


mind-body dualism, that this dogma invokes, is caused by the fracture 
between the strictly biological self, associated with physiologically deter- 
mined needs, which constitutes the genetic base of consciousness, and the 
temporal model associated with the development of symbolic language. The 
emphasis on education through which individuals acquire their behaviour 
has completely overshadowed the considerable role played by genetic 
conditioning. As Leroi-Gourhan (1977: 268) points out, ‘this determines an 
actual paradox: the individual’s chances of dialogue and liberation are based 
on a potential memory whose content belongs entirely to society’. 

The break in the connection between species and memory gives rise to 
a social memory apparatus severed from the operational chains that support 
genetically transmitted instinctive manifestations. This apparatus, character- 
ized by the exteriority of experience, invents the exceptional behaviour that 
emphasizes the elementary programmes suppdrting the practical organiz- 
ation of biological rhythms. 

For the abstract man geometrically drawn\by Descartes and for the 
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Durkheimian Homo duplex, social memory is the transitional territory over 
which the forces of cosmos and of chaos fight: a ghetto destined to be opened 
periodically in the sacred heart of the city, a stone’s throw from the cathedral 
or public palace, to ‘evoke’ the “Time that no longer is [like] a body at the 
same time in the cradle and the tomb’ (Bakhtin, 1968). 

The divorce of social memory from biological rhythms gives rise to the 
difference between the archaic cultural body and the modern body. The 
archaic cultural body is the transitive medium of the temporal order within 
the combinations that connect biological rhythms to the variables that char- 
acterize the natural and social environment at any given moment. The 
modern body, on the contrary, is external to it because its action in the 
environment is organized as a subjective interface between the social actor 
and the world. The apparatus of modern social memory consists in the testi- 
monies, the commemorations and the institutionalization of the images of 
the past, which constitute the empirical context for its development. The so- 
called ‘memory frames’ develop within commemorative contexts. According 
to certain theorists of symbolic interactionism (Middleton and Edwards, 
1990), at a deep level memory frames correspond to the cognitive structure 
that individuals share with their groups, shaping what they remember and 
establishing a system of relevance that guides the selection of materials to be 
preserved. Social memory becomes, as a consequence, analogous to the ‘crys- 
tallization’ deposit, the term used by Halbwachs (1950) for the accumulation 
of findings and documents and their preservation in museums and libraries: 
a basically static social force destined to generalized oblivion. 

Social memory is the network of technical inventions that ensures the 
transmission of mnemonic systems through the organization of means of 
communication specific to the various forms of human interaction. For 
example, systems of tied strings, such as the quipu made by Peruvian Incas, 
are complex writing systems, whose elements were woven into textiles or 
painted on vases and served to register chronologies, calendars, chronicles. 
The correspondence between different material supports (textures, ceramics) 
demonstrates the existence of combinatory systems associated with more 
than one medium. 

Technical functions have been the combinatory instrument of social 
memory up to the invention of the modern ‘scientific object’. It is a connec- 
tive network of social uses that gives rise to the itineraries of the body in 
the changing territory associated with technological innovation. The itiner- 
ary constructors of European Romanesque cathedrals are outstanding 
examples. The workers, the sculptors, the artisans who worked on them, 
were accustomed to long travels, and they brought with them their obser- 
vations and innovations, contributing to the circulation of styles from one 
region to the other. The Romanesque builder is a living skill whose exist- 
ence is interwoven with his work. His skill, a specifically creative one, 
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consists in the combinatory selection of matter that each builder applies 
when transforming pre-existing buildings into new structures. For example, 
in his account of the edification of the new cathedral of Canterbury after 
1175, Gervase of Canterbury engages in a long description of the older 
pre-existing buildings: the Saxon church, which he knew only from old 
accounts, and the Romanesque church of Lanfranc, perhaps seen on a map 
and described in person by a follower of Lanfranc. He compares the propor- 
tions, the vaults and the decorations of the new structure with those of the 
old one, writing that ‘the difference between the new building and the old 
one can be distinguished’ notwithstanding the destruction of the latter. As 
shown by these examples, social memory is written in the technological 
combinations, which turn every cathedral into a rhythmical universe 
moving towards the harmony between body and time. 

The mathematizing of nature by Galileo and Newton caused the elimi- 
nation of primary qualities of matter (for example, the taste of the apple) in 
favour of secondary qualities (for example, mass). Perceived space is reduced 
to a set of points marked by coordinates which correspond to the ‘Galilean 
scientific object’. In the Renaissance perspective, there is already the embryo 
of artificial intelligence. The logical-mathematical formalization introduced 
by Descartes ‘rationalized’ social memory into a ‘total’ structure connecting 
the great ‘whole’ to all that surrounds it: the ‘network’. In the 19th century, 
the ‘network’ is already a technological utopia that connects the flesh and the 
spirit. In the latter half of the 20th century, with the emergence of computers 
and the Internet, the extension of the notion of ‘network’ creates a virtual 
space as an unlimited interconnection, which tends to expel all material 
aspects that hinder its fluidity: the physical body and the territory. In short, 
the greatest technological invention of modernity, the World Wide Web, 
generates the digital paradox within the cyberbody. The paradox is the fluid 
result of the ‘dominion of gods, of spirits, and of demons’ (Giddens, 1994: 
125), which has produced the emotional analphabetism of modern societies. 
This is not to deny the importance of the mathematical conceptualization of 
nature. It is rather to point out the consequences for emotional impoverish- 
ment in modernity. 


I feel numb, too much is not enough. 


Body: Memory in Action 


In the era of Internet, the Renaissance human extends over the entire planet, 
dispersing the associative faculty of her or his emotions in the diaspora that 
characterizes modern rhythms as clocks of metaphor. Time itself becomes, as 
observed by Hall (1959: 163), a ‘metaphor of all culture’. Defining the 
function of bodily rhythms as the border of action is fundamental for 
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combining the levels of relational integration necessary to the planetary 
ethics of the present day. The limits of action are circumscribed by the 
variable synthesis between adaptive emotion and the physical and chemical 
flows that localize the experience of the body in the environment. The 
history of the adaptive emotion corresponds in Homo sapiens to the ability 
to create and manage symbols as the habitat of her or his activity. This is what 
the notion of technique of the body evidences. 

In modern western thought, the symbolic faculty opposes the hetero- 
geneity of sensory-motor activity to the homogeneity of representational 
activity. In digital societies, the symbolic faculty ‘rethinks’ the earth as the 
‘measure’ of a dream. Since we can get artificial visual, auditory and tactile 
inputs through our expanded senses, it is paramount to clarify the associa- 
tive function that human emotional reaction has on our sensorial, and 
especially tactile, interaction with the world. The reason is that touch is not 
only the basis of our relation to reality, but it is also one of the bases of intel- 
ligence and understanding. 

In the digital brainframe, emotions are considered as ‘terminals’ of 
technological apparatuses. “Computer ideology’, as Stephen Talbot (1995: 17) 
observes, is reducing ‘concrete human activity to passivity, to automatism 
and to a diminished awareness’. More than in the previous history of 
modernity, the body in action emerges as a ‘shifting object’, ‘represented’ by 
multimedia convergence, consumption, advertising, lifestyles, sport, subcul- 
tures, in short, by the simplistic identity rituals that support the narratives of 
the ‘clashes of civilization’. 

From concrete reality, the body emerges as the terrain of harsh social 
conflict, characterized by the opposition between ‘cultural exception’ and 
contingent necessity. Warlike emotions and ancestral fears, groans from 
prisons and from alcoves, all alternate, claiming for the body its nature of 
transition between cathedrals, mosques and synagogues. Oh body, rhythm 
of mystery, tied to food, wine, sounds, the force of the people, naked and 
elementary reality that avoids the audience and seeks the roots; which suffers 
the pains of love, of fate, the bitterness of the primeval clash between heaven 
and hell, religion and magic. Which, above all, plays truth. We are losing it, 
as we are losing our temporal substance and the power to act of our memory. 
The economy of our culture tends towards abstraction, lack of commitment 
and distance. The machine separates from the body and increasingly turns 
into a projection. Abstract intelligence replaces the active function of 
memory and remodels, through the electronic extensions of the human body, 
the relation between material and logical, thought and flesh, electricity and 
the external environment. 

According to de Kerkhove (2000: 24), we are going from ‘a production 
based on memory to a production based on intelligence’. What intelligence 
is the Canadian mass-mediologist referring to? Perhaps the illusory search 
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for the ‘foetal way’, tropical and sweet, that emerges from the virtuality of 
digital touch? In his late works, Foucault did not mince his words: “The art 
of living is to kill psychology.’ Invaded by the Californian cult of the body- 
self, we are losing, along with the rhythmical body, the notion of the art of 
living and, along with that, our ethical organization of life and culture. The 
technique of the body enacts this ‘art’ as a living mosaic of memory. In the 
body in action, every different technique of the body creates the practical 
terrain for cultural experience as a combinatory composition of the passage 
of memory into action 

The majority of neurologists and neurobiologists agree today on 
viewing memory as a dynamic function that changes in relation to the 
context. Memory is the basic function of intelligence and learning insofar as 
it is the procedural combination that synchronizes past events and present 
action. Scientific and medical research has tried to uncover the biological 
mechanisms of memory, but has seldom questioned the belief that our brain 
can permanently store specific images or data. When one speaks of memory, 
one usually refers to long-term memory, considered as a ‘storehouse of 
recollections’ that gives meaning to the continuity of time. Long-term 
memory is liable to further subdivisions. The main one is between ‘explicit’ 
or ‘declarative’ memory and ‘implicit’ or ‘procedural’ memory, in other 
words the difference between knowing and knowing how to do. Operative 
memory, or ‘short-term memory’, is a function for managing everyday 
experience without which no meaningful action would be possible. The 
connection between operative memory and action was long viewed as 
‘obvious’ in the case of animal consciousness, but not equally evident in the 
case of human consciousness. From childhood, we are severed from the 
moral community of animals with whom no kinship is acknowledged, 
making it possible to exclude them as inferior beings, if not actual objects 
to use for our own purposes. It is a short step to go from animals to foreign- 
ers, the homeless, the old, the mentally impaired, gypsies and, often, women, 
once the mechanism that separates the in-group from the out-group is 
activated. The outsiders are excluded from the moral community on account 
of reasons rooted in the social construction of memory, ideology, religion, 
gender, ethnicity, age or the colour of skin, cognitive skills or lifestyles. As 
noted by Hegel, humans have learned to kill in order to be acknowledged. 
The denial of operative memory entails the falsification of the emotional 
apparatus that structures the ‘moral of belonging’. As neuroscientist 
Edoardo Boncinelli observes: 


It is possible that each episode of our consciousness belongs at once to the 
domain of perception and that of planning, of contemplation and of motricity, 
of observing and of doing, and that it differs from all other nervous or mental 
events on account of this mixed flavor it has, due to the fact that observation 
and action are found in it in the same proportion. (Boncinelli, 2002: xiii) 
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What creates memory is the executive transition from previous registers 
to practical action. The structuring mechanisms of this transition are still 
unknown, though they have been the subject of much research. As a 
procedure functional to the construction of adaptive emotion in context, the 
notion of technique of the body can shed light on this transition, which is 
crucial for the harmony of human beings in society. The boundaries of action 
that the technique of the body establishes are a procedural combination 
aimed at connecting biological rhythms with the survival strategies of the 
individual or the group in a given territory. We call the combination 
‘bodyframe’, because its composition concerns exclusively the empirical 
frame that at any given moment ties body rhythms to the boundaries of 
action. The bodyframe is a procedure aimed at synchronizing, in executing 
the action, the genetic memory that supports the endogenous function of 
body rhythms with behavioural responses. It constructs the memory of indi- 
viduals or groups as maps of social temporalities joined together in the 
present. These maps, which cannot be easily classified on the basis of so- 
called ethnic parameters, support the complex relations between trans- 
national migrations, demographic dynamics and development that are 
currently emerging from global mobility. They structure the invisible walls 
constructed by the stratification of archaic hostilities, tenacious hatreds and 
apparently irreducible conflicts. The global uncanny emerges from these 
conflicts as an archaic story enacted by new technologies. 

The interweaving of genetic memory and social use produces atlases of 
local situations that allow the body to inhabit a time within the limit of 
contingency. This limit weaves the order of the body into the world. Its 
construction is exclusively symbolic, because it is founded on the connection 
that ties genetic memory to the details of the present context. The body is 
the indispensable element of the symbolic construction. The insertion of the 
body in the central nucleus of the space of action entails a revision of the 
model of the ego, which constitutes the founding principle of modern action. 
The statute of the ego ascribes the power of the brain to the process of 
abstraction that the neocortex performs on the topography of action. 
According to its theoreticians (MacLean, 1973), the conceptual model of the 
ego, including its methodological clarifications derived from computer 
science, is the classic one elaborated by social sciences. Beyond this model, 
the body emerges as vertigo, dissolution, error and errancy. The ‘vertigo’ of 
the body constructs modern memory as a perennial struggle against absence. 
In the Magritte painting La Mémoire, the head of a charming young woman 
carved in marble with closed eyes and mouth turns towards a horizon of sea 
and clouds. On the horizon a dark curtain is closing. The head shows the 
temple, the eye and, on the cheek, a drop of blood. The painting exemplifies 
the tragedy of the modern body when faced with its memory, which Janet 
(1926-8: II, 195) summarizes as follows: ‘the purpose of memory is to cheat 
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absence and it is this struggle against absence that typifies memory”. The 
‘struggle against absence’ defines the modern body as the unhappy result of 
the ‘desert border’ (see Simmel, 1989: 595) that affects the connection 
between memory and action. The “desert” is the sociological expression of the 
spatial-temporal emptiness in which bodily experience moves towards the 
transition to social life that establishes it as rhythmical functional network. 
The achievement of the body in action is for the ego pattern a basic methodo- 
logical setback. As Goldberg demonstrates in his book The Executive Brain: 
Frontal Lobes and the Civilized Mind (Goldberg, 2001), there is no single 
location, no module, no ‘hat centre’ in the brain. But as soon as other senses 
are called into action — touch, or hearing, or smell, or taste — the object is 
recognized without the least difficulty. Thus Goldberg’s central concept is 
one of a cognitive continuum, a gradient. 

The theory of gradients concerns the social construction of the body 
rhythms. The connection between the body rhythms and reality establishes 
the basic ideological polarity on which modern thought, and social sciences 
specifically, are based. Tomkins (1965: 72) exemplifies the polarity as follows: 


... the issues are simple enough. Is man the measure, an end in himself, an 
active, creative, thinking, desiring, loving force in nature? Or must man realize 
himself, attain his full stature only through struggle toward, participation in, 
conformity to a norm, a measure, an ideal essence basically prior to and inde- 
pendent of man? In Greek philosophy this is the polarity between Protagoras 
and Plato, between the conception of man as the measure of all things and the 
conception of Ideas and Essences as the realm of reality and value. 


The polarity illustrated by Tomkins specifically concerns the spatial- 
temporal construction of integrated emotional reaction. It is the basis of the 
conflict between individual and society that structures the classic paradigm 
of social sciences governing the expulsion of the body from the system of 
action. Parsons (1977, 1978) himself expels the body from the system of 
action and views it as a surrounding environment that intervenes in order to 
limit action. 

‘What are emotions?’ Paul E. Griffiths provocatively asks, introducing 
his argument for a neurochemical basis of emotions (Griffiths, 1997: 228). An 
emotion is the neurochemical synthesis of the complex relational process that 
connects at any given moment the rhythms of the body with the chemical and 
physical flows of its habitat. Neuroscientists hypothesize that, when the 
cerebral map of emotions is complete, each principal emotion will have its 
own topography, i.e. a distinctive map of neural paths that determine its 
exclusive qualities. Currently, the topographical maps associated with 
emotional maps are buried in the oblivion that affects bodily activity in 
relation to latency behaviour by individuals and communities. The synthetic 
nature of emotion constitutes the preparation of action, as observed by the 
pioneer of experimental psychology, Théodule Ribot (1930: 12): 
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Emotion is a synthetic, complex state essentially made up of movements and 
stops, organic modifications (for example, of circulation and respiration), of a 
pleasurable, unpleasurable, or mixed state of conscience, typical of each 
emotion. It is a phenomenon that manifests itself suddenly and has limited 
duration. It is ae to the preservation of the individual and the species, 
directly in the case of primal emotions, indirectly in the case of derived 
emotions. 


The discoveries of the emotional architecture of the brain show that each 
emotion predisposes us for action in its own typical fashion. Each emotion 
orients us in a direction that has previously turned out to be effective. As the 
neuroscientist Joseph LeDoux experimentally proved (LeDoux, 1993), the 
centre of emotional memory is the amygdala, an almond-shaped group of 
interconnected neurons situated above the cerebral trunk, close to the 
inferior part of the limbic system. The activity of the amygdala provides 
emotion with the impulse to act. lt regulates fundamental vegetative func- 
tions like respiration and the metabolism of other organs; 1t also controls our 
involuntary reactions and movements. Long before the neocortex, an 
emotional brain existed. With the emergence of the first mammals, new 
fundamental levels developed within the emotional brain, which surrounded 
the encephalic trunk. They were called the ‘limbic system’ (from the Latin 
limbus, ‘border’). When it evolved, the limbic system perfected two powerful 
tools: learning and memory. Being the source from which the most recent 
areas of the brain have developed, emotional areas are closely tied to all arcas 
of the neocortex through a myriad of circuits. This gives emotional centres 
the power to influence the behaviour of all other areas of the brain, includ- 
ing those responsible for thought. 

The social construction of emotion is the Achilles’ heel of the logical 
bodily order, starting from the Athenian theatre of Dionysus and proceed- 
ing all the way to the emotional experience mediated by multimedia tech- 
nology. The modern practice of emotion is dissolved in the spectacle, 
meaning by spectacle the festive exception that corresponds to mediatized 
social relations, which destroy all direct experience of reality. From Gustave 
Flaubert to Charles Baudelaire to Edouard Manet, exception is the distinc- 
tive feature of the emergence of modernity as ‘festive’ explosion into action 
of the most ancient parts of the brain, those that lead us to make war, but 
also to make love. Already in the fifth century BC, the bodily order was 
reduced to the state of ‘myth’. The alternation of Olympus and Hades 
incorporates in the action of gods the itinerary of humankind through time, 
constituting the narrative path imposed on the contingency of the biological 
organism and on the differential practices of the various cultures. The hseroz 
logoi (‘the sacred histories’) that tell the adventures of Dionysus are ordered 
in a framework that, as Jeanmaire (1951: 333) points out, are integrated in 
human history. These stories construct the body of the god as a mirror of 
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biological rhythms. ‘If horses had a religion, their god would have hoofs’, 
observed Xenophon of Colophon at the dawn of Greek philosophy. 

In fact, the body of the god is for Greek culture the source of power for 
human action. As Vernant and Vidal-Nacquet (1976: 62) observe: 


... acting, for the Greeks of the classic age, did not mean organizing and domi- 
nating time, as much as freeing themselves from it, overcoming it. Swept away 
by the flow of human existence, action, without the support of gods, turns out 
to be illusory, vain, powerless. It lacks that force of realization, that efficacy 
that only divinity is privileged to. 

Olympic divinities embody the border that relates the physical body to 
the social body in the conflict between sacred and secular, purity and danger, 
risk and taboo. The symbolic ordering of the body is therefore double-edged, 
depending for its very existence upon the darker, transgressive side of human 
corporeality. With regard to this conflictual relation, Grosz (1994) notes that 
the orifices of the body and the fluids that go through them — blood, milk, 
urine, faeces, sweat, tears — are powerful symbols of power and danger, 
pollution and taboo. Foucault’s (1988) genealogical analysis evidences the 
subordinate position of the body in historically contingent relations between 
body and knowledge, highlighting the fact that the ‘critical ontology of the 
self? originates as an ‘alternative ethics of resistance’, which individuals 
oppose to the ‘normalizing’ power of modern culture. From this comes the 
symbolic contest that organizes modern social space as the border between 
‘inclusion’ and ‘exclusion’, the link between human emotion and its natural 
and social habitat. 

Emotion is the missing link in modern social space. In its place, the 
conflict establishes its social construction as a mobilization of feeling directed 
towards bearers of opposite social values and interests (Kemper, 1990a, 
1990b). The paradigm of modernity sees the bodily order as the subordinate 
side of social structure and solves the problem of the regulation of bodies in 
society through the opposition of the “internal body’ vs the ‘external body”. ` 
In this regard, in his pioneering work on the body order, Bryan S. Turner 
(1984) takes as his starting point the problem of the social order in Hobbes, 
suggesting the existence of four interconnected dimensions that construct the 
geometry of bodies in society: on the level of population, the reproduction 
of bodies through time and their regulation in space; on the individual level, 
the control of desire as an internal problem and its representation as an exter- 
nalization of the body in space. Turner’s analysis is valuable, being the first 
effort to systematically integrate in a consistent analytical framework all 
modern theories of the body. However, his analytic typology appears more 
as the final result of the abstract systems that have produced theories of the 
body, than as the starting point for an incorporation of action. For Elias too, 
the socially constructed nature of the body is founded on representations of 
the body, more than on practices that support the body’s experiencing of the 
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world. According to Elias, these representations are not simple abstractions 
existing beyond individuals; rather they make up the network of inter- 
dependencies that individuals constantly forge and promote. As Elias (1991) 
underlines, notwithstanding the fact that human bodies are essentially 
biological, evolution has endowed them with ‘superior’ capabilities, such as 
thought and language, which, differently from other species, has, in archaic 
times, freed humans of the necessity for further biological exchanges: this is 
what Elias (1989a, 1989b, 1989c, 1991) calls ‘symbolic emancipation’. Evol- 
utionary processes of ‘symbolic emancipation’ are evident, according to 
Elias, in the domain that human beings have achieved over other species. 
They have also facilitated the historical development of so-called ‘civilized 
bodies’. Humans’ extraordinary ability to learn, their capacity for synthesis 
and their skill in symbolically transmitting their knowledge from one gener- 
ation to the other have made possible rapid social differentiation and adap- 
tation to new circumstances, independently of biological change. Within this 
perspective, Elias pays particular attention to transgressive configurations of 
natural bodies: bodies that necessitate a ‘fulfilment’ and acceptance by the 
dominant social order. From this perspective, the ‘civilizing process’ is estab- 
lished ‘beyond’ the tension between natural impulses and social control. 
Notwithstanding its cultural relevance, Elias’s approach misses the oppor- 
tunity to reinsert the biological body into the domain of social sciences. The 
reason is that this ‘symbolical emancipation’ subordinates the biological 
constitution of action to an approach that privileges the ‘fulfilment’ of the 
individual through the ‘civilizing process’. Basically, the body is conceived 
of as a passive target of civilizing processes, a sort of tabula rasa on which 
these processes stamp their indelible imprint. The symbolic orders of time 
and space provide the framework of representations of the world through 
which we learn who or what we are. Bourdieu (1977: Ch. 18) observes in this 
regard: “The reason why the submission to collective rhythms is so rigor- 
ously demanded is that temporal forms and spatial structures do not shape 
solely the group’s representations of the world: the group itself orders itself 
according to this representation.’ 

In the culture of the Internet, the ‘representation of the world’ is the 
factory of ‘the virtual other’. This ‘representation’ prevents the World Wide 
Web from inventing the space of transversal humanization, which could 
constitute its innovative function. The symbolic passivity is in fact the 
central characteristic of the cybernetic interactive outcomes. In creating the 
continuity between body and machine, interactive systems manifestly 
reinforce the network of connections that extend our central nervous 
systems beyond our bodies into the external world. With interactive tech- 
nologies, the machine becomes a projection, insofar as it separates itself 
from the body. What is emerging is a definite tendency towards the direct 
integration of thought and screen. Behind this tendency we make out the 
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outline of the old dream of philosophy: transcending the body to gain 
immortality. 

The desire to remain human poses serious questions with regard to the 
rhythmical body: questions concerning identity, the person, presence and, of 
course, reality. We live in a world in which the problems of the topographic 
definition of memory are explosive, also because it is a world in which one 
can easily communicate over great distances. The problem of fixing the 
physical abode of the body and its border of action is a vital question in order 
to avoid the eruptions of individual and collective conflicts. The science of 
the body has to recover the local equilibrium of the earth through the itin- 
erary of emotion that produces the order of the body in the environment. 
The construction of bodily order has been marginalized by the paradigm of 
ego. Its expulsion from the system of action dates back to the dawn of 
modernity, when the Renaissance ‘point of view’ imposed the frontal and 
convergent vision from which derives our approach to science, history, law 
and the way we organize museums. According to the Renaissance vision, the 
quintessential human feature is ‘not having a nature’ or, more precisely, the 
fact that its nature, externalized in technical instruments, has no stability, 
nothing that can ascribe it to a past or a fixed origin. The living and the arti- 
ficial, the internal and the external are becoming progressively indistinguish- 
able, to the point of being diluted into the explosive fragmentation of 
messages and worlds produced by the atomic dance of digital bits. The ‘new 
world’ (Cooley, 1909: 53) that we see in present-day converging multimedia 
is moulded by symbolic constructs that make time a discontinuous and 
multiple substitute for individual ‘migrations’ from one network of identity 
to the other. The modern symbolic experience lives as the ‘limitless place of 
immensity’ in which Freud saw the combination between the subterranean 
world of humans and the great works of science and art. In the Freudian 
human, the dimension of time is the great container in which ego places all 
his or her actions and seeks to escape the limit of the biological body. Freud 
views the temporal dimension of the body as an internal entity independent 
of external events. This ‘entity’ distributes, composes and reinvents the 
rhythms of the body as a ‘collage of traces of memory exhibited for the 
benefit of the public’ (Giddens, 1999: 154). The border of action that connects 
body rhythms with the limit of the environment is reduced to the instant 
mirroring of emotion: a hybrid book that replaces creation with the fasci- 
nation of simulacra. The “ecstasis of communication’ (Baudrillard, 1983: 131) 
disintegrates the rhythmical structure of time into fictional dissipation. Its 
emotional and ethical constellations install the ‘body-mirror’ as a modern 
‘factory’ of human nature. The ‘body-mirror’ becomes the exemplary canon 
that intervenes from the “outside? with the nature of humans in order to fill 
in their gaps and deficiencies. 

In Proust’s “pure memory”, the ‘body-mirror’ traverses the implicit 
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thickness of genetic memory that supports it as a paradoxical dream. The 
dream is ‘savage’, ‘marvellous’ or ‘paradoxical’ like the current ‘legitimate 
openings’ that the social framework allows to oneiric (dreamlike) thought in 
the evolutionary processes of the cyberbody. In the cyberbody, the economy 
of the dream becomes the scale of the world and ‘radical semiurgy’ (Kellner, 
1989). The emblematic example in this regard is Orlan’s ‘multimedia artist’ 
of the ‘on-line body’ (Bacqué, 2001). Orlan assumes identities that owe 
nothing to genetic destiny. She installs herself beyond the border of real and 
virtual and plays with us declaring: 

Contrary to what I did with surgical operations, the self-hybridization series 

do not inscribe the transformations in my body (my phenomenical body) but 

in the pixels of my virtual body, mixed with non-organical matter and my own 

representation, itself reworked by surgery. It would therefore be false to distin- 

guish my operations-performances from my self-hybridizations. I always tried 

to mix the cards, to transform the real into the virtual, and vice versa. 


As shown by Orlan, the cyberbody is a heroic and deterritorialized 
body. It is heroic because it exposes the ‘gods of art’ as a gallery of hybridiza- 
tion. It is deterritorialized because it is composed by the multiple lines of 
wandering that mark virtual identities. The total dimension of interactivity 
dissolves the border of action of the body into a ‘digital sideshow’, where 
subject and object, body and space, inside and outside dizzily converge. The 
force and rapidity of virtualization are so great that they are endanger 
people’s knowledge, memory, identity, professions, countries and bodies. 
From this process emerge the new ‘immigrants of subjectivity’, who are 
forced into a solitary nomadism of interiority. Virtualization is the reversed 
universe of actualization. It consists in a transition from actual to virtual that, 
rather than being defined by its actuality (a ‘solution’), blurs the distinctions 
within a problematic field. Factors like subjectivity, signification and per- 
tinence come into play, highlighting the rhythm of unprecedented chronolo- 
gies that connect the transition from inside to outside and outside to inside 
producing a ‘Moebius effect’. The end of geography indeed means more than 
a transformation of territory; it also refers to the annihilation of space within 
organizations. But there is even more to the myth than these territorial and 
structural transformations suggest. The death of distance includes the 
annihilation of social space, the boundaries that mark the social divisions that 
historically separated the world’s people. Reproduction, immunity to 
diseases, the regulation of emotions become public, exteriorized capabilities. 
From the socialization of somatic functions to the self-control of affections, 
our physical and psychical life is channelled into an exteriority in which 
economic, institutional and techno-scientific circuits combine. The cyber- 
body is the ‘transversal technical object’ that connects these circuits, virtual- 
izing action and its organizational functions. It induces everyday uses, it 
transmits the ‘know-how’, a messenger of social memory and catalyst of 
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cooperation, connecting subjectivities like the back of a textile. In virtual 
reality, living, audible and sensitive bodies are dispersed on the “outside”. A 
deterritorialized body provides the literal and figurative missing links that 
bring genuine, sustainable democracy and community to a world in desper- 
ate need of both. 

The cyberbody is the residual product of digital thought. It demonstrates 
a conception of culture as codification of the self-organization properties of 
consciousness, if by consciousness we mean the site of intentional action. 
Every living body is an open system generated by a relational border that 
penetrates the interface with its natural and social environment. According 
to the computational theory of the ‘mind’, the relational border is an external 
projection of its ‘intelligent sensors’ by the cybernetic brain (Flanagan, 1984). 
The theory of cybernetic brain is modelled on the homunculus that, in past 
decades, summarized the view of the mind as ‘emerging property’ of the 
brain. The homunculus is the tiny ‘transparent observer’ housed inside 
the head, who examines the images that the centres of the brain take from 
the environment. The ‘transparent observer’ of the ‘deeds’ of the brain 
centres is the same observer who, according to Einstein, watches the physical 
world from the outside as a totality of possible points of view of the universe. 
According to Einstein, ‘God does not play dice with the universe’. Einstein 
is the last representative of the classic conception of science. His phrase 
meant that there are universal laws that exist independently of humankind. 
The irreversibility of thermodynamics has on the contrary experimentally 
proven that we cannot do science, as we cannot do sociology, without 
taking humans into account. Nature narrates to us the history of cosmology 
which contains, as Prigogine (2001: 80) points out, that of matter and in turn 
that of life and of the body. The history of the body, like that of nature, 
contains rules and surprises that are independent of any reductionism or 
determinism. The body is therefore the unpredictable power that each one 
of us has at his or her disposal in the path that leads from birth to death. This 
power consists in the adaptational practice of integrated emotional reaction. 
It is the bridge that connects memory to action in the relational border on 
which the tactile encounter between the body and the border of the world 
takes place. As Ayer (1982: 28) notes, ‘knowing means being capable of acting 
and remembering means being capable of reproducing an action’. Emotion 
constructs social temporality as a rhythmical itinerary. Each emotion 
prepares us for the following action. The integrated emotional reaction 
synchronizes genetic memory with action, in the enacting of biological 
rhythms through the sequential order of the intervals that combines each 
different rhythm with environmental flows. The technique of the body 
channels emotional intelligence into the construction of action, directly 
inserting the genetic datum into the maps of experience. From this follows 
the learning of elementary emotional capabilities which promotes individual 
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talent in the interaction between cognitive and emotional sphere. As Mauss 
shows, the technique of the body teaches the integrated emotional reaction 
the sequential order of intervals, localizing it in the topography of action 
through the bodyframe, as illustrated in Figure 5. 

The bodyframe is the topographic result of the combinatory selection of 
previous memory maps operated by the specific performance of the tech- 
nique of the body in a given situation. The technique of the body can be 
defined as the pilot of emotional reaction in the topographic itinerary of 
adaptation. 

In the last decade, neural Darwinism has advanced the notion that the 
adaptational needs of the biological body function as a bridge between the 
mechanisms of the brain and the meanings that forge the temporal order of 
memory. Within the research programme systematized in neural Darwinism 
and topobiology, the American neurobiologist Gerard Edelman (1981, 1987, 
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1988, 1991), has shown that conscious experience is a fundamental adaptive 
function of the biological body that directly refers to the structural proper- 
ties of the brain. There are two experimental findings that support the 
‘biological theory of conscience’: 


1. Re-entering signalling: the process of re-entering signalling creates, 
according to Edelman’s study, the selective correlation of events that 
take place in the various areas of the cortex and the ensuing interaction 
of processes activated by the stimuli simultaneously gathered by the 
various sense organs. The re-entering signalling is a dynamic process 
thanks to which all parts of the brain communicate with one another 
till they reach a sort of consensus. It connects first of all the senses, so 
that we are able to perceive the weight, colour and matter of a given 
object. The importance of the notion is the combined interaction of 
adaptational behaviours, such as food finding, reproduction or defence, 
which aim at satisfying primal needs. The crucial creative function 
performed by the re-entering signalling consists in the constant recom- 
binatory activity that neural maps enact on the response circuits that 
have been already selected as corresponding to the adaptational needs 
of the body. 

2. Primary consciousness: by the term ‘primary consciousness’ (or ‘remem- 
bered present’), Edelman refers to the special synthesizing memory 
produced by the re-entering interaction between the subcortical circuits 
associated with the satisfying of primal needs — which represents the 
oldest biological system from an evolutionary perspective — and the 
thalamocortical activity of the brain, mainly involved in the behavioural 
organization of entering stimuli. 


The importance of neural Darwinism consists in the experimental demon- 
stration that memory is a procedure whose function is to allow us to deal 
with new and unexpected experiences. The procedural acceptation clarifies 
the profound relations that exist between biological rhythms and the topo- 
graphic nature of recognizing. However, Edelman fails to consider the adap- 
tational function of the integrated emotional reaction in the construction of 
mnemonic processes. This omission is the trap of neural Darwinism. It leaves 
the door open to the conflict between the world of objectivity and the world 
of subjectivity, between the world of mechanisms and that of meanings: on 
the one hand, there is the scientist who describes an aspect of behaviour, for 
example sexual desire, in terms of the neural mechanisms active in motivation 
and emotion, nervous centres responsible for pleasure and sexual hormones; 
on the other, there is the subject who feels that his or her desire signifies 
complex upheavals, passions, fantasies rooted in experiences that have been 
marginalized into an implicit condition. 


The notion of technique of the body skirts the trap represented by the 
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modern ideological polarity (the one that Edelman falls into) through the 
procedural order, which, in the bodyframe, regulates adaptational emotion 
on the border of action. The relational space generated by the bodyframe ıs 
a topographic itinerary, a tissue of the threads that at all moments connect 
biological rhythms with the flows that structure environmental matter. The 
relational tissue weaves the passing of time into memories, into practices, into 
experiences and technologies which, in topography, compose the body as the 
rhythmical process of adaptation. Topography fixes the mutual irradiations 
among cultures that characterize each different practice of memory in action, 
from dances to songs to nursery rhymes, passed on from mouth to mouth. 
As Mauss’s concept technique of the body indicates, the practice of topog- 
raphy consists in the enacting of changes functional to present necessity. For 
humans know only two types of experience: that of repetition — the sun that 
returns every day — and that of creativity, which is the encounter with change. 
The combination of these two experiences founds the body way. The stake 
is the cultural achievement of the bodyframe and therefore much more than 
the physiology of biological rhythm. It is the achievement of an itinerary that 
progressively transforms the implicit maps drawn by our emotions into the 
empirical topography of action. 


Conclusion: The Dance of the New Homo Sapiens 


The notion of itinerary presupposes two poles: on the one hand, the plural- 
ity of cultures, of languages, of nations, of religions; on the other, humanity, 
the word that is singular, while cultures are plural. The technique of the body 
operates the symbolical mediation between these two poles as a rhythm of 
evolution of social temporalities. For humans are an unforeseen product of 
contingent adaptations. Adaptiveness in action was the stepping stone that 
allowed Homo sapiens to evolve, more than 40,000 years ago, from its 
Neanderthal predecessors. Today, the study of adaptiveness in action is the 
new frontier of social sciences. With the discovery of the plasticity of living 
matter, molecular biology is preparing the next step for the Homo sapiens. 
The unforeseen plasticity of the living remodels the contemporary scientific 
scenario, reinstating the cultural function of biological rhythm. As shown by 
the thermodynamics of equilibrium, unbalanced systems are regulated by the 
order of fluctuation which distinguishes, as observed by Prigogine (1981: 188), 
the organization of living matter. In this regard, the study of chemical insta- 
bility has shown that the behaviour of any unbalanced living system is a 
chemical clock that at all moments regulates the chaotic motion of molecules 
as a specific self-organization of the system. ‘Non-linear’ reactions are the 
rule for living systems. The essential condition for the self-organization of a 
living system, such as the human body, is the synchronic communication 
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between its molecules. Communication is the key to the order of fluctuation. 
But what sort of communication? 

Computer communication brings about an epochal transformation in 
human experience that transcends time into the ‘end of history’, space into 
the ‘end of geography’, and power into the ‘end of politics’. Myth is the 
bridge between cyberspace and the experience of the body in the environ- 
ment: 


He’d operated an almost permanent adrenaline high, a byproduct of youth and 

roficiency, jacked into a custom cyberspace deck that projected his disem- 
bodied consciousness into the consensual hallucination that was the matrix. 
(Gibson, 1984: 4) 


The mythical language of cyberspace defines social existence as the techno- 
logical narrative of the dream of philosophers: to make possible instant access 
to the world’s store of information without requiring the time, energy and 
money to physically go where the information is stored. This dream is the 
last icon of modernity and replaces the missing link between body rhythms 
and social rhythms with the ‘infinite loop’ of the cyberbole. Ubiquitous 
computing’ rapidly removes from discussion active human agency, the 
constraints of social structure and the real world of politics. In this respect, 
myths create a new history, a new time, by denying history. There is no need, 
the story goes, nor genuine value in placing the Information Age in historical 
context because everything that came before is prehistory, of little value save 
to account for the extent of contemporary rupture. Nicholas Negroponte 
(1995), the founding director of MIT’s Media Lab, argues for the benefits of 
digits (what computer communication produces and distributes) over atoms 
(us and the material world) and contends that the new digital technologies 
are creating a fundamentally new world that we must accommodate. Charac- 
teristic of the mythmaker, Negroponte provides us with a story that defies 
history in that he admits of no alternative: ‘the change from atoms to bits’ 
(Negroponte, 1995: 4). 

e magic wand of computer communication is undeniably seductive. We 
are in the midst of a worldwide effort, organized by many different companies 
and governments in many different ways, to make computer communication 
a transcendent spectacle. Friedman (1999) captures, for example, the skilled 
ways in which journalism serves mythology and helps to manufacture the 
magic of cyberspace. He calls the online world ‘a horizontal society based on 
the individual’s choice of identity’. In the spectacle of computer communi- 
cation, the body is vertigo and trace. By the cyberbody, one transcends the 
banal, day-to-day worlds of time, space and politics to match the ‘naked truth’ 
of reason with the ‘dancing truth’ of ritual, song and storytelling. The human 
body becomes therefore a child’s play that combines its memory, like a 
Heraclitean child, as fragmentary trace of space and time. 
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But such a conclusion is too simple. In cyberspace, the time of the body 
is paradoxically absent. It is relegated to the no man’s land of cultural distinc- 
tions and social pathologies. The world is still at an early stage of the current 
information revolution and the effects of this revolution on economics and 
politics are uneven. As with steam in the late 18th century and electricity in 
the late 19th, productivity growth lagged as society had to learn to fully 
utilize the new technologies. Social institutions change more slowly than 
technology. For example, the electric motor was invented in 1881, but it was 
nearly four decades before Henry Ford pioneered the reorganization of 
factories to take full advantage of electric power. Microelectronic technolo- 
gies are evolving and promise greater opportunities for individuals than early 
pessimists envisioned. Both individuals and private organizations, here and 
abroad, will be empowered to play direct roles in social institutions and in 
world politics. 

Within the technological context of empowerment, the formative effect 
of sensory experience on interaction is the challenge of the adaptiveness in 
action suggested by the bodyframe in the deployment of power and the 
exercise of control. The bodyframe regulates the adaptive activity of body 
rhythms on the border that connects at all moments the receptors of the body 
with the surrounding environment. The permeability of the border between 
inside and outside is what makes the body the rhythmical result of adapta- 
bility. 

There are three interconnected variables that the notion of technique of 
the body introduces in the digital planet through the bodyframe: 


1. Each action is a topography generated at the crossroads between the maps 
of memory that supports its temporal dimension and the execution that 
limits the adaptive function to immediate necessity. 

2. The topography fixes the synthetic nature of emotion in the practice of 
biological rhythms so that the interval that constitutes its temporal unit 
becomes the sıte of convergence of social action. 

3. The topography is the result of the encounter between human being and 
the difference that distinguishes every living system. 


In synthesis, the bodyframe introduces the practice of social existence in the 
globalizing world. It extends the application of social temporality from the 
theoretical world to the rhythms of social existence that allows for digital 
technologies the location of experience. Social existence is supported by the 
variation of horizon. Within any culture, the horizons of value change with 
the rhythm of evolution. 

‘One is not born a man, one becomes it’, says Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
Nature gives us all the information necessary to become a member of the 
species Homo sapiens. But another source is necessary before gaining access 
to the social awareness of existence. This source is the encounter among 
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human beings. Each one of us is made up of all the ties created by our 
encounters. The performance that radically distinguishes living human beings 
is the richness of their exchanges. Meeting someone is a difficult art. One 
learns it along the way. The life of all of us, individual or collective, is today 
reduced to a sequence of battles, some of which are won, but all of which 
belong to a lost war. It is possible, however, to introduce symbolical measures 
that break the present organization of the order of the war of everyone 
against everyone. In the bodyframe, the technique of the body introduces 
this new itinerary as the dance of the new Homo sapiens. 
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Trance States and Accessing 
Implicit Memories: A Psychosocial 
Genomic Approach to 
Reconstituting Social Memory 
during Religious Rituals 





You have to begin to lose your memory, if only ın bits and pieces, to realize 
that memory is what makes our lives. Life without memory is no life at all. ... 
Our memory is our coherence, our reason, our feeling, even our action. 
Without it, we are nothing. (Louis Bunuel, quoted in LeDoux, 2002: 97) 


Introduction 


NU the tragic events of 11 September 2001 marked a new phase in the 
relationship between the US and the rest of the world, within the social 
sciences a death knell was signaled for its principal paradigm. For more than 
half a century, modernization theory, including its Marxist variants, had been 
the only framework on which both policy analysts and scholars agreed.1 A 
central premise was that with the passage of time, the diverse peoples and 
societies of the world, no matter how large, small, or isolated they might be, 
would be absorbed into the world market and become undifferentiated parts 
of one or another contemporary national state. On being incorporated, they 
were expected to behave more like the peoples of the West than their own 
parents and ancestors, and like those westerners, they would become more 
secular and rational, while their religions,? along with other symbolic aspects 
of their “traditional” lives, would wither in importance, if not disappear alto- 
gether. The attacks by Al Qaeda on New York and Washington, in the name 
of a fundamentalist Islam, brought home to the general public and the social 
science community the reality that religion, in its many diverse forms, 
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certainly had not disappeared. In spite of long periods of urbanization, 
participation in the world economy, becoming members of independent 
nations and ‘modernizing’ in other ways, it still provided meaningful, albeit 
differing, views of the world and motivation for countless numbers of indi- 
viduals.? 

Clearly, the practitioners of purportedly disappearing cultural practices 
such as followers of traditional religions are changing, but their lives, at least 
what generally is understood about them, are more a caricature of the West 
than the Xeroxed copy predicted in writings on modernization. Words such 
as ‘impoverished’, ‘uneducated’, or ‘ignorant’ convey a negative impression 
and the opposite of what a western reader might know and understand about 
this large and continuously growing segment of humanity. What in the name 
of a quest for identity seems to drive so much of the conscious activities of 
this highly diverse population might be better understood as a desire by 
members of each group to reconstruct the memory of a disappearing social 
past in which life was believed to have been better, where there were greater 
opportunities for individual fulfillment and more meaning. 

This article explores the relationship between these efforts by social 
groups to regain (or remember) their cultural pasts and the distinctive forms 
taken in the ritual and other practices of so many of today’s religions. 
Specifically, I propose that religious rituals that enable participants to enter 
into trance, or other altered states of consciousness (ASC), contribute posi- 
tively to the reconstruction of social memories and make it possible for seem- 
ingly forgotten cultural beliefs and practices to be retrieved. A combination 
of recent developments in research, theory and conjecture in neuroscience 
and older theory, data and speculation in anthropology is employed to 
examine this idea. The analysis focuses on the (individual human) body 
within which social practice (or culture) and biophysiological processes 
converge. I suggest that for so many in the contemporary world who see their 
lives as shattered by modernity’s secularizing and dehumanizing forces, what 
is taking place as they strive to reconstruct their social pasts is a cultural- 
biological response manifesting itself in a range of social practices in which 
religion is pre-eminent. 

Religious participation is increasing worldwide and its fastest develop- 
ing forms embrace both leaders and followers entering into trance states. 
While in these altered states individuals more easily access (remember or 
reconstruct) memories of seemingly lost cultural beliefs and actions, which 
may be retained in memory and later accessed even when other beliefs and 
behaviors seem to have replaced them. 

The practices and understandings concerned are those anthropologists 
call ‘culture’. For the most part, they are acquired informally and not 
necessarily available to conscious memory, especially after other, often 
contradictory, ideas and activities are learned. Participation in religious 
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rituals that are open to and embrace trance states that last at least one-and- 
a-half to two hours (one basic rest-activity cycle [BRA.C]) facilitates access- 
ing these cultural memories. When groups of people with shared social 
backgrounds enter religiously induced ASC, they are able to reinforce the 
fragments that each is able to access individually, and collectively reconsti- 
tute a larger picture that may be thought of as an unintended goal of the 
religious involvement. 


Religious Practices and Social Memory 


Since scholars and intellectuals in the West contribute significantly to shaping 
debate on public policy and influence decision-makers, it is unfortunate, 
though understandable, that they have not reported or examined the continu- 
ing role played by religion in the lives of the peoples in what in the era of the 
Cold War came to be known as the ‘third world’. As the United States and 
the Soviet Union, both vast territorial states located in the northern hemi- 
sphere, vied for world dominance in the second half of the 20th century, their 
opposing economic and organizational agendas and materialistic belief 
systems were imposed on, and in many respects, mostly superficially at the 
level of government officialdom, adopted by the postcolonial and other new 
nations located predominantly in the South. Focusing primarily on the pros 
and cons of affiliation with the West or its eastern adversary and the impact 
this would have (mostly) on the (elites of the) new nations, only an 
occasional handful of scholars said much about persisting, typically ar the 
local level, cultural practices such as religion. 

What is less excusable is that these same scholars and intellectuals let 
their belief in modernity’s inevitable secularization prevent them from sceing 
what was happening within their own societies. Whereas the mainstream 
Catholic and Protestant churches, which have been dominant in the West 
since the Reformation and the beginnings of modernity, were in fact 
becoming more secular and bureaucratic, their third world offshoots were 
not. Instead, the southern churches were engaged in a process not unlike 
what Christianity experienced when it was first brought from the Mediter- 
ranean to Europe. Beliefs and forms of worship coming from one part of the 
world were syncretized or mixed with those previously held by the new 
converts. The results were revised and modified forms of Christianity that 
were more politically conservative than those of their northern counterparts 
and incorporated elements, such as trance states, spirit possession and revel- 
ation, that although no longer practiced, had been significant aspects of 
earlier Christian practices. 

In Brazil, the most populous Roman Catholic country in the world, vast 
numbers participate more in processions, pilgrimages and the making of 
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vows to saints for help with practical matters than in the activities of the 
official church and its priesthood. This concern of the people with illness, 
poverty, hunger and other forms of suffering gave birth to Liberation 
Theology and the establishment of Christian Base Communities (within the 
official Church), the goal of which was social change through engagement in 
the political process. 

Brazil is home to the largest number of inhabitants active in African- 
derived religions. In the second half of the 20th century, large numbers from 
all social classes joined what formerly had been small, marginal cults of 
African-derived Spiritist practice in which they learned to enter into trance 
and receive spirits who instructed and helped with the affairs of daily life. 
Worshippers, including many leaders, simultaneously attended Roman 
Catholic services enabling them to claim affiliation with this largest of Chris- 
tian groups. More recently, Pentecostal and other evangelical Protestants, 
having declared (spiritual) war on both the African-derived groups and the 
Catholic Church, have made a large and still growing number of converts. 
To gain followers, they, like their antagonists before them, have encompassed 
many of the indigenous practices previously absorbed by their adversaries. 
Syncretic mixtures of African, Amerindian and Spiritist elements character- 
ize many of the services of evangelical Brazilian churches. The result is a 
Christianity different from and often unfamiliar to not just the rank-and-file 
of worshippers in North America and Europe, who often subsidize their 
co-religionists in the South, but even to religious scholars. 

A similar situation is found throughout the rest of Latin America and 
the Caribbean, where Christian churches in nations that had sizeable 
indigenous populations, such as Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Peru, 
Columbia and Chile, today exhibit greater inputs of Amerindian elements in 
their Christianity than the African-derived practices of Brazil and other 
places where large numbers of African slaves had been imported. In all cases, 
trance states, requests for supernatural assistance with practical problems and 
healing pervade the ever growing Christianity. 

In Africa, European churches accompanied the colonization process as 
they did in the Americas. In the western hemisphere, aspects of indigenous 
worship were mixed with and then incorporated as converts were absorbed. 
Here too, individuals at the local level, often claiming to receive revelations, 
established their own churches that after national independence either 
remained unaffiliated, or continued their association with denominations in 
Europe and the US. In local-level groups who maintain ties with affiliates in 
the North, trance states, incorporation of or communication with the super- 
natural and an emphasis on solving practical problems, including healing, 
dominate religious practices and beliefs in ways that although prevalent 
throughout the South, remain suspect to those in the North. 

An interesting parallel may be drawn between these new, revitalized, or 
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syncretized forms of Christianity — the ‘Next Christendom’, as Jenkins 
(2002) titles his book on the subject — and Islam. Both monotheistic faiths, 
according to demographic data, are expanding rapidly, but primarily in the 
South, where population growth is expected to be greatest in the new 
century. And as each expands in its own way, it seems to be incorporating 
aspects of the traditional practices of its converts that emphasize the more 
mystical parts of their pasts such as entering into a trance and communicating 
directly with the supernatural to obtain otherworldly help in solving 
practical problems of this world. 

In parts of the world where Buddhism, Hinduism and other ancient 
religions are competing with the missionary efforts of the proselytizing 
monotheistic faiths to retain their share of the growing world population, a 
similar situation may be found. Religion has not disappeared across most of 
the earth as modernization theorists predicted, but instead is growing, with 
the expansion being greater in groups whose names are known to western- 
ers than in exotic faiths. Many of the beliefs and practices of the rapidly 
expanding monotheistic faiths have diverged from those of their counterparts 
in the West in ways that have made them foreign even to those whose groups 
bear the same name. What seem to be major characteristics of so many of the 
religions — Christian, Muslim or traditional, old and new - in the rest of the 
world are: (1) the pervasiveness of trance states or other ASC that facilitates 
(2) direct communication with, and in cases the incorporation of, the super- 
natural, which is (3) enlisted to provide help with practical problems. 

Having proposed a relationship between this expanding constellation of 
religious attributes and the pervasive effort by peoples across the globe to 
recreate seemingly lost social pasts — to enable them to better respond to the 
exigencies of colonization, imperialism, globalization and internal subjuga- 
tion following independence — we turn to recent thinking and research on 
learning and memory, beginning from the perspective of neurobiology.* 


The Neuroscience of Learning and Memory 


According to LeDoux (2002: 134), “Most neuroscientists today believe that 
alterations in synaptic connectivity underlie learning, and that memory is the 
stabilization and maintenance of these changes over time.’ This statement 
rests on a view of the way life works that assumes that all organisms are 
composed of cells that in turn are made up of genes containing DNA (and 
RNA) that provide instructions for the production of the proteins and other 
enzymes that make the organs and other parts of the members of each species. 
The genetic materials also contribute to the ordinary working behaviors of 
the organism. While genes may determine what may be thought of as the 
basic grid for all living forms, they, and consequently the phenotypes they 
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produce, may be modified by information coming from outside the cell and, 
ultimately, from outside the organism. 

A genetically programmed plan containing pre-existing synaptic connec- 
tions leading from cells in other parts of the body to the neurons of the brain 
is assumed by all contemporary students of learning. But, as Edelman (1987) 
has shown, the synapses leading to the brain, like organisms in the Darwin- 
ian model of evolution, compete to stay alive, with only the successful ones 
surviving. Putting behind them the often acrimonious nature/nurture debate 
that polarizes thinking and research, neuroscientists have adopted Hebb’s 
(1949) hypothesis of plasticity — that neurons may be altered by experience. 
This makes it possible for them to see nature and nurture as always interact- 
ing. The pattern of neural circuitry’, as Edelman (1987; cited in LeDoux, 
2002: 73) continues, therefore, ‘... is neither established nor rearranged 
instructively in response to external influences.’ ‘External influences’, adds 
LeDoux (2002: 73), ‘instead, select synapses by initiating and reinforcing 
certain patterns of neural activity that involve them’ on which selection ulti- 
mately operates, and from which experience does the selecting. 

The human brain contains ‘billions of neurons, or brain cells that 
together make trillions of synaptic connections among one another’ 
(LeDoux, 2002: 49). Chemicals, such as glutamate, help to bind together 
neurons in the continuing formation of new synapses. 

Several categories of genes have been isolated. Most basic are those called 
housekeeping genes. These create the cells and other structures and their 
DNA provides instructions for making the enzymes that maintain the basic 
functions of life such as metabolism, energy production, growth, respiration, 
waste removal, etc. A second category of genes are the so-called “clock genes’ 
that coordinate the chronobiology of life, setting the time cycles of many 
common everyday states like waking, sleeping and dreaming. The time 
parameters set by the clock genes coordinate the pace and rhythm of life 
processes of metabolism, homeostasis, growth, energy, information flow, 
behavior, memory and meaning. Still another class of genes of special interest 
here is the immediate-early, or third messenger genes. These carry signals that 
transfer extra-cellular information — often coming from outside the organism 
— which modifies ‘target gene’ transcription, thereby changing the phenotype 
of neurons. According to Rossi (2002: 29), these “Genes literally come to life 
when they creatively replay and express ... information in response to 
signals from the environment to transcribe... stored DNA information into 
messenger RNA in the molecule of the cell.’ Everything from sexual stimuli, 
temperature, food, psychological stress, physical trauma and toxins in the 
environment can be signaled to these genes to turn them on, thereby modi- 
fying the neurons. 

For most forms of learning to occur, information from outside the 
organism, entering through the eyes, ears, skin, etc., must be transduced to 
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the cells where it may turn on immediate-early genes that target, for example, 
other genes to make the proteins that transmit the information along a series 
of synapses eventually reaching the brain. 

Of special importance here are studies showing that certain messenger 
molecules stabilize learning in a very distinctive way. When learning is 
encoded under conditions of high emotional arousal, Rossi (2002: 30ff.) 
writes, it tends “to become state-dependent (or state bound) to that psycho- 
biological condition’. Remembering what has been learned is dependent on 
the original psychobiological condition when it was first transmitted along 
the synapses and encoded in the brain. The content of what is learned and 
stored then may become dissociated or apparently ‘lost’ after the messenger 
molecules released have been metabolized and returned to normal levels. 
‘Reactivating them has a tendency to reestablish the original encoding 
condition, and with it, the emotions and varying degrees of memory’ of the 
original experience (Rossi, 2002: 67). 

Neuroscientists make a distinction between learning and memory and 
see them as distinct processes. Although based on learning, memories, as 
Bartlett (1932) demonstrated more than seven decades ago, are (re)construc- 
tions assembled after the fact and at the time of retrieval. They are in most 
instances based only in part on what was originally learned. At the time of 
learning, the experience, after being transduced to the cells where it may turn 
on some genes to produce enzymes that transmit it along the synapses, is 
stored in the brain. The original event, however, is only one of the items 
contributing to what is reconstructed and hence remembered. 


Conscious (Explicit) vs Non-Declarative (Implicit) Learning and 
Memory 


Students of learning and memory differentiate between what they classify as 
the conscious, or declarative, and the procedural, or implicit (LeDoux, 2002: 
Chs 5 and 6; Milner et al., 1998). The declarative is easy for an individual to 
recall and present verbally since it refers primarily to people, objects and 
places. The non-declarative type is used for perceptual and motor skills and, 
more generally, for behavior. This makes it difficult, if not impossible, to 
express verbally. Implicit learning is evident primarily in performance 
(Kandel, 1999: 508; LeDoux, 2002: 98). Most cultural behaviors studied by 
anthropologists are acquired implicitly. 

Information learned explicitly may be transformed into procedural 
memory through repetition. When first behind the wheel, for example, 
driving involves conscious recollection that, over time, becomes an automatic 
motor activity (Kandel, 1999: 508). Edelman and Tononi (2000: 186ff.) show 
how playing the piano provides another example. When first practicing a 
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series of arpeggios, the pianist will begin with a single one, add another, and 
then still a third, eventually stringing them together. As each is mastered, they 
are ‘nested’ with links set up among the loops at the level of the basic ganglia 
or other cortical appendages.’ 

With practice, the at first conscious effort becomes implicit as the 
portions of the brain responsible for the execution of each routine are 
reduced to a specific and dedicated set of linked (neural) circuits. Eventually, 
during a performance, fingers move without thought and what has been 
learned is executed without conscious awareness as if uninfluenced by any 
intentional control the pianist exerts. 

Another example of declarative and implicit learning is seen in the acqui- 
sition and use of language. Even if we were to accept Pinker’s (1994) idea that 
the potential for grammar and language exists in the genes of humans, it 
would still have to be activated for an individual to be able to speak or under- 
stand any specific language. By virtue of being exposed to one language, a 
child will make (and also hear) a certain range and variety of sounds. For 
example, someone growing up speaking Japanese would not differentiate 
between the T and the ‘r’ sound since the two are used interchangeably. 
Should that same individual then study English, asking for a ‘rorypop’ would 
not be unexpected or unreasonable.® 

The members of a language group, to return to Edelman’s (1987) model 
of synaptic evolution, may use some of the synapses (making the necessary 
proteins, etc.) and not others, leading the activated ones to grow and those 
remaining to atrophy and perhaps disappear. Although it is possible to make 
new synapses, facilitating the enunciation of additional sounds, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to do so like a native speaker after childhood. This often 
results in what is commonly thought of as speaking with an accent. Acquir- 
ing another language, and the social problems at times associated with 
making sounds that a speaker’s native tongue did not recognize, brings to the 
fore the emotion associated with language acquisition and use. Misspeaking 
or mispronouncing invites sanctions that may be as mild as a sideward glance 
or as strong as outward condemnation. 

When we grow up speaking a specific language, we master the appro- 
priate way of pronouncing sounds and placing them into larger units of 
phrases and sentences. Neuroscientists would state that, along with the 
synapses that encode the making, hearing and use of sounds in their proper 
places, other proteins form synapses that when activated produce socially 
recognized reactions to mistakes. These encoded, implicitly stored patterns 
lead individuals to monitor both the behavior of others and their own linguis- 
tic practices, with the latter resulting in something similar to feelings of guilt 
and shame. In brief, members of a community learn both the accepted 
emotional responses associated with linguistic misuse and appropriate ways 
to sanction errors; this combination results in a self-correcting system in 
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which the specifics of sound production and grammatical arrangements are 
perpetuated over time. 

The degree of emotionality associated with language acquisition suggests 
that the social context at the time it is encoded may be state dependent and 
bound to the psychobiological condition during which the learning took 
place. Many other forms of culture are learned in a manner similar to acquir- 
ing a language or playing the piano. Although consciousness may seem to be 
involved, like the arpeggios and the phonemes, they too are implicit and 
transmitted chemically along the synapses to circuits in the brain and stored, 
to be retrieved later as memories when circumstances call for it. Since so 
much of human learning is acquired under conditions that encode emotional 
responses, I suggest that many aspects of cultural behavior are state depen- 
dent. 


Culture as Human Learning 


From its beginnings, anthropology has been a field straddling the sciences 
and the humanities. When Tylor first set out what was to become an academic 
discipline, he defined it in terms of its master concept. Culture for him was 
‘that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member 
of society’ (see Tylor, 1970: 1; emphasis added). Later Kroeber would add: 
‘anthropology is the interrelation of what is biological in man and what is 
social and historical in him’ raising the issue of the balance between the two 
and the influence of each on the other (see Kroeber, 1948: 2). Thus, anthro- 
pology was inevitably placed squarely in the middle of the nature/nurture 
debate. 

Field studies conducted after the turn of the 20th century revealed the 
broad range of diversity humans possessed in organizing their lives, leading 
anthropologists to emphasize the differences between people, raising ques- 
tions about the cultural and behavioral potential biology made possible. Prior 
to the Second World War, as Wolf (1974: 33) observes, ‘the psychobiological 
design of man seemed irrelevant’. It was assumed to be open and ‘could be 
made to subscribe to any culture. Cultural variability, unhampered by limi- 
tations of physique or psyche, seemed endless.’ Emphasis was placed on the 
range of socially based cultural learning acquired by a human being as a 
member of society almost to the neglect of possible biological limitations. 
This orientation changed significantly after the Second World War. Humans 
came to be seen as forced by the inherited design ‘over and over again to seek 
answers to the same questions, solutions to the same needs’ (Wolf, 1974: 33). 
This postwar change as to how much the genetic underpinnings determined 
or constrained human potential to create culture coincided with the genetic 
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revolution. Founders of new fields, such as sociobiology and evolutionary 
psychology, accepting the determinism postulated by Crick,’ berated anthro- 
pology, claiming that it paid no attention to the biological design of the 
human animal. Using older anthropological studies and discussions of 
learned behavior as straw men, they continue to criticize the field in their 
effort to reduce explanations of behavior to biology. 

This assault was unnecessary. Recent theory and research in neuroscience 
show emphatically that ‘nature and nurture are always interacting in the 
processes of psychobrological communication via the psychosocial dynamics of 
gene expression’ (Rossi, 2002: 201; emphasis in the original). A logical sugges- 
tion at this point in time is that neuroscience would profit by adding the 
comparative cultural perspective anthropology has brought to scientific 
inquiry, while anthropology would benefit from the addition of more 
biophysiology when analyzing its data. 


Non-Conscious Learning, Images and Emotion 


Many aspects of culture learned early in life, similarly to music and language, 
are learned implicitly. Consequently, rarely are they ever expressed verbally, 
or brought to the level of consciousness. Examples abound. It is well docu- 
mented that when people from sub-Saharan Africa walk or dance, their hips 
and lower limbs alone seem to be in motion, while Europeans, in contrast, 
employ their heads, shoulders and legs, moving their hips less. One pattern 
has no adaptive advantage over the other since both enable the individual to 
go from one place to another or to rhythmically accompany music. This does 
not stop members of either group from sanctioning those among them who 
do not act ‘properly’. That is, members of social groups judge and then 
sanction each other when one does not conform to those patterns that are 
normative to the group. The behaviors, as in the case of language, are learned 
in emotion-laden contexts, making them, as suggested previously, state 
dependent. 

This is true of other seemingly mundane aspects of life such as eating, or 
covering the body. Certainly, at a basic biological level, humans are capable of 
consuming and deriving nutrition from a wide variety of items. In fact, 
however, specific societies consume only a limited range of things available to 
them and their members often respond negatively® to even the thought of 
ingesting, let alone swallowing what they have been taught is not food. 
Conversely, many foods are associated with strong positive feelings. In 
instances where populations have been incorporated as minorities in modern 
nations, foods believed to have been eaten regularly by their ancestors have on 
occasions become markers of their identity. The emotionality associated with 
their consumption suggests that learning to ingest them was state dependent. 
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We claim that biological processes make us ‘feel hungry’ at appropriate 
times. When a meal is missed because of pressing activities or when travel- 
ing in parts of the world where three meals a day are not standard, we become 
hungry according to our schedule and react when deprived of access to food. 
A similar response frequently occurs when fully nutritious exotic foods are 
offered. Even if very hungry, accepting dog or rat and eating it could result 
in (uncontrolled) biological reactions. 

Where and how one eats are learned behaviors that also carry an 
emotional load. While it is fully acceptable to be offered pasta or an omelet, 
to have to eat it with one’s fingers or in the closet can be expected to elicit 
responses indicating that the original acquisition of the behavioral pattern 
was state dependent.’ 

I am suggesting that a great variety of distinctively human behaviors, 
including how people think about the world in which they live and the 
categories they use to classify what is in it — ‘the belief(s), art, morals, law, 
custom, and ... other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member 
of society’ used by Tylor (1970: 1) to define culture — are learned implicitly 
and encoded in a state dependent manner. Though not available to conscious- 
ness, and for discussion, they are present ordering the thinking and activities 
of those exposed to (or socialized in terms of) the learning patterns of their 
particular group. Held in the declarative memories of individual members of 
a group, they appear more in their shared symbols and images than in the 
words they use. “People in interaction’, as Aijmer (1995: 4-5) writes, 


. always draw on their repository of images when they construct social life. 
The force of i imagery is something which [sic] is not easily retrievable in terms 
of language. .. . Images make ÁS known through cultural institutions, 
not by way of reflexive thou 

. imagery, especially in pa form of stable icons, frames and supports the 
social discourse. The force it transmits poe differently Sanne than the 
sentences of language, gives a particular dignity — the voice of human moralit 
— to its messages, w hich are clearly shan de d yet not reflexively TE poof 


The imagery seems to operate as visual pictures whose semanticity hinges on 
the presence of still other images. This complex of unverbalized information 
about the details of appropriate action in a great number of specific contexts, 
Aimer concludes, draws into the behaviors of individuals ‘implications of 
morality, righteousness, correctness, order, and ultimately the force of 
blessing’ (Aijmer, 1995: 4-5). 

The generalization that human beings learn the specific behaviors that 
have been established or institutionalized by the members of the social group 
into which they are born and that these practices, which carry considerable 
emotional weight, shape their thoughts and deeds is an anthropological 
truism. 

For most of human existence, there has been considerable stability and 
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continuity in the content of the beliefs and behaviors learned by the members 
of social groups across the generations. Though this has become less the case 
in recent years, studies find at least some central aspects of cultures are trans- 
mitted, if only in modified form, over relatively long periods of time. This 
certainly does not mean that fluctuations do not occur.!° Researchers whose 
thinking is consistent with modernization theory have decried the impli- 
cations that some of the changes would have on the future of the peoples they 
study. New accounts tell of those who have been uprooted by commercial 
expansion, civil or proxy wars and other factors beyond their control that 
have forced them from their ancestral homes. Relocated on the margins, and 
peripheral to newly independent national societies, some tens and even 
hundreds of millions of people now must seek employment!! in order to 
survive in a world they are not prepared for. Generations are being born for 
whom the ways of their ancestors are no longer viable and are being 
discarded and forgotten. 

The reconstruction of a social past is a conscious and intentional act. 
People whose forebears came from the same place and who may have learned 
fragments of an ancestral language and other behaviors leading them to 
assume that they once shared a way of life or a view of the world, reflect on 
and discuss with each other the content of this seemingly forgotten past. The 
specifics of the cultural beliefs and behaviors whose memory is sought, 
however, were learned implicitly and state dependently; consequently, it is 
not available in conscious memory that can be expressed in words. How can 
individuals not conscious of what they may have acquired from their ances- 
tors, living in different settings, speaking new languages and behaving in 
different ways, possibly remember and reconstruct their social past? 

The answer may be related, in some way, to participation in the rapidly 
expanding religions characterized by their acceptance and advocacy of trance 
and other ASC in their ritual practices. This relationship between recon- 
structing state-dependent, implicit, non-conscious memories and ASC is 
discussed in the next section. 


Hypnosis and the Reconstruction of State-Dependent Learning 


‘Perceptive surgeons’, Rossi and Cheek (1988: 107) write, “have long reported 
cases in which their patients were apparently able to hear and remember 
significant events and controversial remarks while under general anesthesia.’ 
Assuming a patient was ‘asleep’, a surgeon may inadvertently say, ‘it’s 
gangrenous’, before removing some infected tissue, or ‘we missed it’ — refer- 
ring to something else — and then uttering, let's close’ after excising a tumor. 
The patient, unable to see what was happening and relying only on what was 
heard, ‘believed’ that they ‘had gangrene’, or that the surgeon had closed 
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without removing the tumor. As a result, their recovery was negatively 
affected and hampered. Rossi and Cheek present numerous such examples 
and explain how with psychotherapy and hypnosis, the patients were able to 
reconstruct the events, move them to the level of consciousness, making their 
resolution possible through discussion. The relevance for us is that while 
hypnotized, the patients, with the help of suggestions from the therapist, 
were able to reconstruct events that had been learned state dependently and 
stored non-consciously and non-verbally. 

Elsewhere,!? Rossi (1993) presents examples of behaviors ranging from 
phobias to traumatic amnesia and multiple personalities that were learned 
state dependently and retained implicitly. Hypnotherapy enabled the sufferer 
to reconstruct the original learning context, leading to eventual recovery. I 
suggest that apparently ‘lost’ cultural items may also be recovered under 
hypnosis. That is, in response to suggestions made while an individual is in 
trance, the person may be able to reconstruct not consciously acquired 
early learning that may be moved to explicit memory and then discussed. 

Inducing patients into altered states for therapeutic purposes goes back 
to the work of Franz Anton Mesmer a little over two centuries ago, anti- 
dating the advent of modern psychology, psychiatry and psychoanalysis.14 
Since that time, a large body of evidence has accumulated demonstrating the 
significant improvement in treatment obtained when patients are in hypnotic 
(altered) states (see Greenfield, in press; Barber, 1999, 1984; Ewin, 1984; 
Holroyd, 1992; Marmer, 1959; Ley and Freeman, 1984; Moore and Kaplan, 
1983; Ruzyla-Smith et al., 1995; Rossi, 2002, 1993). 

Although some still question whether hypnosis, and by implication all 
altered states, actually exist, and contend that only a small percentage of 
people are good hypnotic subjects and able to respond with or without 
formal induction, Rossi (1993, 1996, 2002), following in the tradition of 
Erickson, in contrast, maintains that entering an altered state is part of the 
normal, everyday biological experience of all human beings.15 Referring to 
this as ‘the wave nature of consciousness and being’ (Rossi, 1996: 120), he 
adds that half a century ago researchers observed that every 90 minutes or so 
throughout the night, sleep became a very ‘active process’ for about 10-30 
minutes, during which oxygen consumption increased and more blood 
flowed to the brain. Breathing, heart rate, blood pressure and gastrointestinal 
movements became more variable than during wakefulness. During these 
periods of rapid eye movement (REM) sleep, brain wave patterns, as 
measured by electroencephalograph (EEG), became similar to the active 
pattern when awake. Researchers later confirmed that the 90- to 120-minute 
dream rhythm apparently continues during the day. Kleitman (1963, 1969), 
one of the first to observe the REM activity pattern, refers to a basic 
rest-activity cycle (BRAC) in sleep and wakefulness. 

The early therapists to use hypnosis, Rossi (1996: 124) believes, may have 
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been intuitively aware of the wave nature of human experience. But it was 
Erickson who effectively applied it. Unlike his colleagues who saw patients 
for a 50-minute session, he preferred to meet for an hour and a half or more. 
“He claimed that people in everyday life also naturally drifted between subtle 
but distinct mind—body states. When he worked with patients for at least an 
hour and a half or two, he found, they were almost certain to go through 
distinct changes in their consciousness and states of being’ (Rossi, 1996: 
129).1* This is the time it takes for the gene expression/protein synthesis cycle 
to complete one ultradian cycle (Rossi, 2002: 69). ‘What has been tradition- 
ally called “therapeutic suggestion” may be, in essence, the accessing, entrain- 
ment, and utilization of ultradian/arcadian replays of mind-body 
communication on all levels, from the cellular-genomic to the behavioral, that 
are responsive to psychosocial cues” (Rossi, 2002: 70; emphasis in the original). 


Conclusion 


Like surgical patients who retrieved emotionally laden information they 
were not consciously aware they held until entering a hypnotic state, I 
suggest that people wishing to reproduce their cultural past might do so when 
they enter into a trance state and are prodded by suggestions that, though 
unintended, can be as effective as those made by a therapist. Multitudes of 
people, especially those in the southern hemisphere, have been dislocated 
from the lands of their ancestors and now find themselves on the periphery 
looking in on a new, postcolonial world. While engaging in (religious) rituals 
that last for more than one and a half to two hours (one BRAC cycle) and 
encouraged to go into trance, they find, especially if they are actively wishing 
to reconstruct their social pasts, that in response to probes suggested by 
leaders who understand their plight, they may in fact be able to move into 
conscious memory aspects of long forgotten (cultural) learning. That is, indi- 
viduals in an ASC desiring to remember may transduce external information 
contained in sermons or performances to the level of their cells where 
proteins are made and activate synapses that in turn will bring to conscious 
memory aspects of beliefs and behaviors acquired implicitly so long ago. 
More importantly, while participating in the rituals, or after their completion, 
in the presence of others of like (social) background with similar aspirations, 
the remembered fragments are verbalized and discussed. People can share 
these emerging thoughts, distant feelings and partial behaviors. The combi- 
nation of individual recollections and shared reminiscences is often conceived 
of as remembering a way of life that no longer exists. Further social inter- 
action can strengthen and reinforce the hoped for reconstruction. 

Bartlett’s (1932) conclusion that memories, although derived from 
learning, are actually reconstructions assembled after the fact and based only 
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in part on the original acquisition, raises some unsettling implications, 
however. If the pervasive efforts to reconstruct social pasts result in images 
that actually represent only a fraction of what was originally learned, would 
it not be erroneous to think of them, as they so often are presented, as 
‘authentic’ representations of the past? The answer is ‘yes’. They are, instead, 
reinventions, produced in the course of social interaction, from fragments 
held in the unconscious memories of individuals. What is important for our 
purposes, nevertheless, is that the process, which combines neurobiology and 
culture in the bodies of individuals in a religious setting, that is then embell- 
ished socially, results in something that is providing hope for so many other- 
wise frustrated and often desperate people. 


Notes 


1 Scholars who found agreement in modernization theory were as diverse as econ- 
omists and political scientists, on the one hand, and philosophers, ethnologists and 
folklorists, on the other. 

2 Religion, the reader should be reminded, is a folk category of modern, western 
culture. It developed historically out of the dualism that emerged after the birth 
of science. Unlike the picture Kuhn (1970) presents of paradigm replacement 
within science, the scientific view of the world did not completely replace its 
predecessor. Instead, Christianity, which had provided a total picture of the 
universe in the West for more than a millennium, was set off in a new category, 
composed of that which was placed outside the purview of science. 

In its name, believers of even the most traditional creed could master and apply 

the technologies of the western world to strike out in anger in response to both 

real and perceived offenses with startling and devastating results. 

4 We see later that this body of knowledge focuses almost exclusively on the 
biophysiology of learning and memory of single individuals. The reason for this, 
I suggest, is that while many psychologists have reached out and embraced the 
new framework, few anthropologists, sociologists and historians have done so. 

5 


LU 


Because of its enormous associative capabilities, the dynamic core (that they hypoth- 
esize as basic in the brain) would be in an ideal position to link or hierarchically 
organize a series of preexisting unconscious routines into a particular sequence. 
(Edelman and Tononi, 2000: 187) 


6 While this might evoke laughter among native speakers of English, in some speech 
contexts the indiscriminate use of a voiced variant in place of the unvoiced one 
could have embarrassing consequences. 

7 When he formulated the ‘dogma’ of DNA > RNA > protein, attributing onto- 
logical priority to the genes (Crick, 1957). 

8 That is with negative emotions. 

9 The same may be said about covering the body and those parts an individual finds 
comfortable to leave exposed. Deprived completely of anything with which to 
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cover oneself, the average westerner might find it difficult to function in public. 
The reader can imagine the reaction if while taking a shower a voice shouted out 
that the building was on fire and the only way to be saved was to jump immedi- 
ately out the window. Would one look first for a towel or a bathrobe? 

10 A fact fully recognized by ethnographers. 

11 Far too often, where no jobs are to be found or pay depressed wages. 

12 Using cases taken from his own practices along with some reported by Milton H. 
Erickson. 

13 Which is a state like hypnosis. 

14 After being utilized by the Marquis de Puységur, Charcot, Janet and Bernheim in 
Europe, there was a period of abeyance, after which research into the subject was 
initiated in the US by Hull, Erickson, Hilgard, and others, and its use in therapy 
reintroduced by Milton H. Erickson (Gauld, 1992). 

15 According to Winkelman (2000: 115), ‘A (near) universal of human culture is the 
existence of institutionalized procedures for altering consciousness.’ 

16 Erickson called these natural periods ‘the Common Everyday Trance’. They are 
times of ‘openness and vulnerability to outside influences; suggestions made 
during this time are sometimes more easily accepted’ (Rossi, 1996: 130). 
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Brazilian Religion 


Preliminary Remarks 


gr ns Brazil is characterized by the coexistence and the growth 
of religions belonging to different spécies. The expansion of Protes- 
tantism in the second half of the 20th century, above all as churches of 
Pentecostal inspiration, has attracted the attention of scholars from many 
countries. These churches impose on their faithful a system of conduct of life 
(a Lebensführung in Webers terminology), which is conducive to a 
rationalization (also in the Weberian sense) of the life of devotees. On the 
other hand, one finds the religions of feast and dance — mainly Afro- 
Brazilian — practised with the body with all its fluids, powers and expres- 
sions. To put it in the words of the editors of this monograph, they attempt 
to overcome, in their own way, the ‘conflict in our body’ between ‘our 
culture and our nature’. Perhaps more so than the highly developed coun- 
tries of the western world, Brazilian society contains ‘elements of pre- 
modern thought that are often in contradiction with the dominant social 
structures and relations’. But one of the paradoxes of Brazilian society is that 
it has also reached the postmodern stage — the latter being understood, as 
succinctly formulated by Ivan Varga in his prefatory remarks to his article, 
as ‘the excess of modernity and at the same time the expression of its crisis. 
Postmodernity is not an absolute break with modernity, as modernity is not 
an absolute break with premodern conditions.’ This paradox extends to the 
Candomblé religion. It has many elements of a premodern, indeed “primi- 
tive’! kind, yet it has been penetrated by many modern reinterpretations (the 
‘formal acculturation’ studied by Roger Bastide), being also congenial with 
postmodernism, among other things due to the stress it places on liberation 
of the human body and its natural functions from the cultural constraints of 
rationality and productivity. 
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A (mainly) implicit question of this article is whether Brazil’s example 
can be transferred to other countries. Or is its experience, influenced by a 
certain number of historical peculiarities, too individual to permit the 
thought that Brazil's patterns of religion, culture and race can ever be repli- 
cated elsewhere? Does Brazil represent a laboratory of the world to come? 
Will the racial and cultural diversity, nowadays found in Los Angeles, Paris, 
London, Berlin, as in Sáo Paulo, result in a kind of ‘Brazilianization’ of the 
whole world, or will it rather happen that the paradigm of syncretism and of 
the religion of the body, crumbling under the weight of its own lightness, 
will finally prove too weak to face the renewal of ethnic and religious funda- 


mentalism? 


Sacrifice and Dance 


The Afro-Brazilian religion — known as Candomblé? in Bahia, Rio de Janeiro 
and São Paulo, and as Xangô in Recife and neighbouring areas — has the basic 
belief (partly inherited from popular Catholicism3) that individuals can make 
a pact with the deities for their mutual benefit. The supernaturals, mainly 
known as orixás or santos in Afro-Brazilian parlance, are worshipped 
through sacrifice, dance and trance, and we are here very far from the 
religions of ‘abstract man”* such as resulted, in the West, from the Reforma- 
tion, the development of capitalism and other manifestations of the same 
tendency towards rationalization. In exchange, the deities give their faithful 
help and protection, mainly in crises associated with health, employment, 
love and the like. This religion has not adopted a system of abstract, imper- 
sonal ethics, but is rather oriented towards the concrete and practical circum- 
stances of the life of devotees. Even if recent western influence (treated by 
Roger Bastide as ‘formal acculturation’) has caused certain changes, the 
emotional intensity of popular religion has not been entirely lost and in the 
early 21st century a process of religious re-enchantment of the body is taking 
place even in the most modernized and economically developed areas of the 
country and has been gaining ground in other parts of Latin America.® 
Brazilian popular religion thus may be viewed as an experiment in new forms 
of religious and aesthetic expression for the postmodern world. Candomblé 
does not possess a ‘philosophy of history’, nor is it a project of social and 
political change: it thus becomes even more fashionable in a supposedly 
posthistorical period. Yet it adds a basic metaphysical component to the life 
of devotees, by providing them, in the trance experience, with direct contact 
with the supernatural and with additional personalities, roles and statuses 
that represent an attempt to overcome the limitations of one’s ego and one’s 
body and the anxiety of time, decay and death. As pointed out by Michel 
Leiris: 
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. . to be other than oneself, to surpass oneself in enthusiasm and trance, is one 
of the basic needs of man. Thus we should credit several societies, with very 
little or no industrial development, with this achievement. They have been able 
to meet this need, in the most direct and bodily fashion, which no social 
organization oriented toward pure production, and hence giving little or no 
place to what is irrational in man, could ever do.” 


All acts of traditional Candomblé and Xangô either lead to, or follow 
from, the slaughter of animals in order to please or to ‘feed’ the supernaturals. 
Here is an example, drawn from my own experience, of a concrete instance of 


sacrifice, at the Recife Xangó shrine of a babalorixá (priest) named Mario: 


Animals were killed for the ten main orzxás. They were changed into food as 
they were slaughtered, and people ate from them even before the end of the 
ceremony. Mário sang from inside the pegi (chapel). A chorus of women, who 
also took care of the preparation of food, answered from the terreiro (dancing 
room). It was all done with a kind of casual violence. Mario himself killed the 
animals, assisted by five young men. On killing four-footed animals, Mário 
would touch both the foreheads of the victims and the foreeads of all persons 
in attendance. At least some of the animals had been donated by ‘sons’ and 
‘daughters’ in sainthood and other people in need of supernatural assistance. ... 
One aim of the slaughtering was to provide food for che congregation. But the 
destruction of life seemed wanton at times. It [was] as if the need for food had 
to be justified by something different from it, but this something with its own 
requirements, its own logic, or rather exceeding the requirements of any logic. 


This is the essence of the Afro-Brazilian liturgy: the view and the smell 
of blood, bowels, severed heads, feathers, the constant libations of rum, 
poured from the priests’ mouths, the joy, the songs, the trances of the faithful. 
There is nothing like it in western worship; yet it is proper to say that blood 
sacrifice in Candomblé and Xangó is as central as the mass? in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Sacrifice is a transfer of life. The gods live by it. Hence their jealous claim 
to the axés, that is, to the blood and the vital organs (heart, lungs, liver, 
kidneys, spleen, etc.) of their animal victims. The remainder is eaten by the 
devotees, and a meal is often started even before all the animals have been 
slaughtered during a given ritual. Gods and men eat, communicate, com- 
mingle, assimilate and identify with one another. As told me by one inform- 
ant, a babalorixá of the greatest prestige in the area of Recite: 


Among us communion is certainly practised, as you can see, but in a free way. 
Everyone eats from the meat that does not go to the ‘feet of the saints’. Haven’t 
you taken part in our meals? Then, don’t you forget that a part of the meat is 
distributed to the neediest sons and daughters of the terreiro immediately after 
the slaughter (matança). I tell you what communion really means: it means 
everyone with a full belly. 


Communion takes place through the banquets and meals and morsels of 
meat. It takes place through the beer, the wine, the rum, and even the more 
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sophisticated foreign beverages, like vodka and whiskey, without which prac- 
tically no ritual event is ever held. Communion comprises the bonds of affec- 
tion, love and desire that rise and grow with the exhilaration of worship 
practised amid the basic fluids and noises of human life, amid blood and 
sweat and tears, prayer and praise, song and dancing motions. 


The Spirits of Trance 


I can hardly find in my notes an instance of sacrifice without some com- 
mingling of heads and hence of identities. Sometimes people, even non- 
initiates, kneel and rub their heads against those of goats and rams (if the 
latter are properly immobilized); at other times, the presiding priest touches 
the human and animal foreheads. But, even if all such gestures are omitted, 
which seldom happens, sacrifices would still be offered for, if not precisely 
on, the heads of people. Trance is de rigueur, at this moment, for those who 
offer the sacrifice. Boundaries vanish between gods and men. 
In my research notes, I have numerous entries like the following: 


He-goat for Exu. Head severed ... deposed on altar ... Ram for Xangô; the 
hole congregation (ladies first) touch the head of the beast. A female devotee 
falls in trance. Ram bled to the last drop. Head entirely severed. Head of beast 
placed upon head of woman. Now head placed on the stone. Devotee has blood 
in mouth and hands. Another ram for a blond man. Same treatment.... She- 
goat for Oxalá ... Blood flows in gushes. Female devotee falls in trance. She 
sucks blood. Head of goat upon her head. 


There may also be sacrifices of fruits and vegetables, especially for the 
devotees who cannot afford the cost of meat. During one visit to a terreiro, 
I met a young couple whose marriage depended on the bridegroom’s finding 
a job. I suspect the cowries (used in Afro-Brazilian divination) recommended 
for him the prescriptions of the oracle obé-obard. The priestess, whose name 
was Olga, brought in a dish of begwiri (a concoction mainly of mashed okra 
pods and palm oil), which she placed “at the feet of Xangô’; then she produced 
a big pumpkin and carved a hole in it; the young man ate a piece from it while 
the priestess laid the fruit on Rogério’s head; she rang the axeré (ritual bell), 
he made the motions a dance, and the sacrifice was over. 

Presumably, Rogério still took care of the despacho; that is, after a 
certain time (in minor sacrifices only a few hours) he must have taken the 
beguiri and the pumpkin to a deserted spot; he would have burst the 
pumpkin open and exclaimed, ‘As this pumpkin will grow and branch out, 
so I will get money and it will grow in my hands’; he would then have 
changed into new clothes. Hopefully he found a job, married his fiancée, 
and is now prosperous and happy. Let us note, in this charming episode, 
how, by means of a simple pumpkin, the pumpkin of poverty, Rogério 
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reached a basic goal of sacrifice: for a while, he felt he was the same person 
as his god. 

Sacrifice attempts to transfer the devotee from this world, the world of 
appearance, of instability and of death, to another world, the world of truth, 
of permanence and everlasting life. Devotees would seem to hold, at the same 
time, as two antithetic but complementary moments of a living opposition, 
the conflicting views of Platonic idealism and radical empiricism. On one 
hand, the orixés transcend everyday experience and are the very foundation 
of reality and identity. On the other, no reality is attributed to the saints but 
that of ever renewed human movements, of running blood, of animals 
‘dropped’ on stones, of singing voices and dancing bodies. 

Ecstatic trance, which is a normal and expected accompaniment of 
sacrifice, is an intuition that transcends all distinct concepts and ideas. During 
it the cognitive and affective faculties of the devotee are saturated with the 
strength of the message. Ecstatic rapture appears as a solution to the oppo- 
sition between the apparently unlimited reach of symbol and communion 
and the narrowness of our ability to handle and assimilate it. 

I use the terms trance, ecstasy and ecstatic rapture as synonymous. 
Indeed, in Candomblé and Xangó, the individual is much too full of, and 
overwhelmed by, the strength of his/her orixá and the communion of the 
group to be able to articulate his/her feelings in a rationally and conceptu- 
ally clear way. But in Brazil there are some mediumistic cults, like Catimbó!0 
and Kardecism,!! in which trance appears as the replacement of the usual 
individual self by another, supernatural self, whose thought and words are 
expressed through the former’s voice. 

Trance represents almost a contradiction in terms: the Holy Other, that 
which is wholly other to the everyday life of the devotee, turns into the 
devotee’s whole self and lies wholly within his or her self. Pierre Verger (1957: 
79) interprets trance as ‘something more than a conditioned reflex’, indeed 
as a ‘manifestation resurrected from the deepest recesses of the unconscious’. 
During trance the devotee regains his or her self, and does so with a 
vengeance. 

Indeed, the devotee regains his or her selves. For one of the greatest 
attractions of Candomblé and related cults consists of the great number of 
mystical personalities, the additional or alternative egos, so to speak, that are 
placed at the disposal of devotees. To give Mario as an example, once more. 
His orixá, or patron saint , or the “owner of his head’ as devotees generally 
say, was the goddess Oxum, who, like Venus, is often pictured with a mirror 
in her right hand.!? Like all initiates of Candomblé and Xangô, he also had 
his leba, his personalized exs (considered to be a kind of devil), known, in 
Mário's case, as Tranca-Ruas, or He Who Locks the Streets’. In addition to 
that male exu, he also had a female protector of the same rank, Maria Padilha, 
who, rooted as she is in the religious folklore of Portugal and Spain, used to 
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be worshipped by Carmen, according to a poignant description by Prosper 
Mérimée. 

Mário also had his caboclo, or Indian spirit, by the name of Rei Canindé, 
who corresponds to the vague remembrance of a certain Canindé, the leader of 
the last serious rebellion of the Indians of northeast Brazil against the Luso- 
Brazilian encroachment on their territories. And my friend could not fail to have 
too his mestre,!4 Antônio dos Montes, who, while singing, used to heal people 
by order of Jesus Christ and Our Lady of the Sorrows. There also was (let us 
not omit) his Gypsy spirit, known very plainly as Francisco, Rei dos Ciganos. 

Mario received them all, with their own songs, their magic drawings, 
their trances distinct from one another in gestures and postures, their feasts, 
their sacrifices, their magic and therapeutic specialties. This list does not quite 
exhaust the number of ‘entities’ Mario was able to receive. And in addition 
he had more than one sexual identity. His being a biological father and grand- 
father did not in the least prevent him from having another tendency, as 
strong or stronger than his love of women, which is far from being 
uncommon in Candomblé and indeed in other forms of worship. In spite of 
his age and wearing heavy make-up, he used to dress up as a young woman 
in Carnival, taking Maria Aparecida as his ‘nom de guerre’. 

The profusion of mystical, alternative personalities in some religions or 
in some societies has impressed a certain number of analysts. Functionalist 
explanations have often been suggested. The alternative egos would express 
different psychological tendencies in coexistence or conflict in the same indi- 
vidual. They could also express social resentment and social protest. Or else, 
all the more so in a country like Brazil, they would translate into ritual 
language the racial, ethnic and cultural complexity of the large society. These 
interpretations, in as much as they are compatible with one another, may all, 
at one and the same time, be right. What has been overlooked by many 
observers, however, is the fact that the trance experience very often extends 
beyond requirements of structure and function. It is also art, gratuitousness 
and play.!5 It seldom or never can be reduced to some precise goal of a 
psychological, sociological or political kind. As stated by Aristotle’® and 
often repeated by commentators, ‘the soul, in a way, is everything’. It is inex- 
haustible. Trance derives from both this overture to everything and the real- 
ization that no matter how wide his/her capacity to be everything, every 
human is but him/herself, confined to the narrow limits of the body, here, 
perhaps, today; tomorrow, nowhere. 


Feast and Liberation 


The religions of the feast, in Brazil, have wholly yielded to the expansion, 
indeed the imperialism, of rationality. They are religions of the image as 
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opposed to the religions of the book.!” To quote Gilberto Freyre (1986), to 
‘the black, the brown, the gray, the navy blue of the carboniferous civiliz- 
ation’ of West European, or North Atlantic civilization, oriented towards 
capitalism, industrialization and efficiency, they oppose ‘the life, the form, 
the colour’ (Freyre, 1962) associated with the lavishness of Luso-Tropical 
culture. Candomblé is in many respects the continuation of popular Catholi- 
cism by other means. The survival of the African religions in Brazil is essen- 
tially due to the ritual and ideological ‘niches’ it was able to find in traditional 
Latin American religiousness: principally, among those niches, the worship 
of the saints, eventually fused, or became confused, with the African deities. 

In Brazilian religious history, the growth of Candomblé and related cults 
was not the product of the conscious efforts of babalorixds — as Afro- 
Brazilian priests and dignitaries are usually designated — but rather the result 
of concrete circumstances of a cultural, economic or social character. One of 
the strongest advantages of Candomblé in the context of the Brazilian 
symbolic market consists in its being a “religion of participation’.!8 I think, 
above all, it is the markedly concrete character of its religiousness: the super- 
natural constituting, as pointed out earlier, the object of a direct experience. 
But participation also implies the absence of a clear-cut separation between 
the clergy and the laity. Although there is an Afro-Brazilian priesthood, its 
access 1s open to all devotees regardless of sex. Different from Roman 
Catholicism and so-called ‘historical’ Protestant churches, admission into 
this clergy does not entail long periods, indeed years, of formal training in 
seminaries or universities. The establishment of new congregations is done 
by ramification, according to the judgement and the sense of opportunity of 
babalorixás and of plain devotees. This helps to explain the proliferation of 
terreiros in the peripheries of large cities. 

Some of the advantages of the Afro-Brazilian religions are shared by 
Pentecostal churches, which have also been experiencing a period of acceler- 
ated growth in Brazil. Pentecostalism also requires intensive participation — 
ritual, psychological, as well as financial — from its adherents, who, often 
recruited from the social strata that have been most affected by the conse- 
quent anomie of the rapid and anarchic process of economic, social and 
demographic change that has taken place in Brazil, gain, by converting, a new 
identity and a new meaning to their lives. It differs from Candomblé due to 
the stress it places on the need for a system of ascetic behaviour and on the 
awareness of sin. Thus we can conclude (with very interesting implications 
for a general theory of religion and society) that, in Brazil, whereas some 
religions, let us call them the religions of the unconscious, encourage the 
display of the body with all its drives and tendencies, others, which we might 
consider as religions of the superego, owe their success to the control of 
spontaneity and to the code of conduct of life that they impose upon their 
faithful. 
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These two forms of religion, which appear to be so different from each 
other, actually converge in the most disconcerting spatial and social propin- 
quity, in the same cities, the same neighbourhoods, their shrines at times 
adjacent to one another. And they share another kind of participation. Both 
are characterized by the trance experience. In point of fact, while Pente- 
costalism does not possess the roster of spirits that Candomblé and similar 
cults put at the disposal of devotees, it does have the ‘baptism of the spirit’ 
and glossolalia, with their ecstatic connotations. 

But Afro-Brazilian religion is markedly more orgiastic (if we understand 
by this word the process of an enthusiastic fusion of identities among humans 
and/or between humans and the gods) than Brazilian Pentecostalism, in any 
of its forms. Oriented as it is to the offer of blood sacrifice and trance, the 
Afro-Brazilian religion has little use for the book and the rule. This consti- 
tutes one of its strongest attractions in the context of the Brazilian symbolic 
market of religious goods. The importance it attributes to the feast and its 
concomitants entails the at least relative devaluation of a methodically 
rationalized manner of life based on a religious orientation of conduct, as 
dealt with by Weber in his essays on the Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism and by his commentators. 

Candomblé and related cults, refusing the notions of fall, sin and repres- 
sion, would seem to agree, as already remarked, with the values of modernity 
and liberation. This was strongly emphasized, among others, by George Lapas- 
sade and Marco-Aurélio Luz, who, in the early 1970s, studied the Macumba 
religion of Rio de Janeiro. These authors write that in the rites of that religion: 

Blacks symbolically speak about all liberations: from slavery, to be sure, but 
they also speak about the liberation of Blacks as Blacks; and they also mean the 
liberation of Eros, of mad love. Exu and Pomba-Gira are for us Eros. We see 


in them Dionysus, the Greek god of the slaves and of women, fighting against 
Apollo, the god of the Masters. (Lapassade and Luz, 1972: xix) 


This kind of liberation is closely linked with the Afro-Brazilian solution 
for the relief of the feeling of guilt, which is the festive solution. This is the 
opposite of the repressive, normative or, if we prefer, ethical solution of 
other religions, which transfer sacrifice to the sphere of control over the 
behaviour of the faithful.1? Candomblé, so to speak, squares the circle. It 
encourages the relief of guilt through the offer of sacrifice and at the same 
time it permits the gratification of the tendencies of the devotee’s libido. Let 
us also remark that sexual activity, and this in its whole gamut, is very simply 
viewed as indifferent (adiaphorous, as Weber would probably say) to the 
deities, save when it derives from their very tastes and preferences. These 
characteristics very probably help to explain not only why intellectuals are 
often sympathetic towards Candomblé, but also the very attraction it exerts 
over potential adherents from many ethnical backgrounds, within and 
without Brazil. 
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Candomblé, the religion of the body and the image, simultaneously heir to 
the worship of West African orixás and baroque Catholicism, was once prac- 
tised exclusively by descendants of slaves, primarily in Salvador, Recife and 
Sao Luis. As Roger Bastide observed, ‘these were its traditional centers, the 
very region of Candomblé:? the Northeast of tobacco, sugar cane and the 
Negroes’ (Bastide, 1955: 3-7). Yet, Candomblé is now to be found and on 
the increase?! in Säo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, the most developed and indus- 
trialized areas of the country. How can we understand the simultaneous 
growth, on one hand, of economic modernization and, on the other, of a 
religion which shuns the code of behavior associated with the ‘religions of 
abstract man’, being based on highly concrete and specific links between gods 
and humans? 

Membership in Candomblé is increasingly available to an anonymous 
body of consumers of goods and services of a religious kind. This has resulted 
in what I have called the “de-ethnicization” of the Afro-Brazilian religions 
(Motta, 2001). Yet, ethnicity, if it no longer remains a characteristic of the 
worshippers, remains as the hallmark of the ‘authenticity’ of the religious 
commodity being now offered to persons of all racial and national origins. 
This may also be seen as a kind of identitophagy. Africanness advances in 
Brazilian society to the detriment of Blackness, all the more so as the growth 
of the Afro-Brazilian cults, and the adoption of Africanness as a source of 
personal and collective identity, is by no means linked with a project for 
social and political change and is almost entirely unrelated to Black Power 
movements in the North American sense of the term. Thus Candomblé, 
without cutting its ties with the old priestly families who contribute to assure 
its legitimacy in the religious marketplace, has become a universalistic 
religion, appealing to all without any consideration of colour or national 
origin. 

But as it advances in Brazilian society, as it separates itself from its 
original ethnic and sociological nuclei, Africanness changes. It is subject, 
willy-nilly, to a process of reinterpretation that mirrors what is, after all, the 
dominant European component of Brazilian society. Let us rejoin Roger 
Bastide’s concept of ‘formal acculturation’. As he points out, ‘the same 
gestures, the same or very nearly the same ceremonies, the same dance steps 
and the same musical motives’ (Bastide, 2000: 143) taken from the original 
communities can also be found in de-ethnicized or decommunalized 
Candomblé, which has undergone ‘deep transformations ... in their cogni- 
tive, mnemonic, logic and affective structures’ (Bastide, 2000: 141). 

The whole Afro-Brazilian religion is subject to an ‘acculturation of the 
intelligence and of the affectivity” (Bastide, 2000: 143). Paradoxically, the 
work of scholars like Bastide himself is often to be found at the root of this 
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process, for they have contributed to add European rationalism, with its 
abstract classifications, to the Afro-Brazilian religion, in which thought used 
to be embedded in sacrifices, trance, dance and images. Bastide knew this. 
Perhaps he was smiling at the irony when he wrote: 
I recall that Anísio Teixeira, with his characteristic lucidity and intelligence, 
reproached us — Ramos, Herskovits, Pierson, Carneiro and myself — with 


having strengthened the Candomblé and thereby hindered the assimilation of 
the Black in the Northeast of Brazil to Western culture. He was quite right. 
The pars-de-santo? use our work in order to understand Africa. (Bastide, 1953: 
521) 


Thus a new kind of Africanness,% largely borrowed from books, is 
invoked to mask (in a process, nevertheless, of which devotees themselves 
rarely become aware) the passing of the lore associated with the emotional, 
ethnic and social communities which used to be the bearers, in Brazil, of the 
African religion grafted onto the folk Catholicism of Ibero-American origin. 
But this is not the moment for a full description of the process of adaptation 
to which the Afro-Brazilian religions have been subject.** The advent of the 
logos necessarily alters the purity of the image. What is given to the mind in 
the guise of systems of concepts and classifications, is taken from the body, 
from its gestures, movements and dances. This, largely under the influence 
of that which, directly or indirectly, derives from the theses of scholars, 
whether read by devotees directly in their original editions, or relayed to 
them by an extensive literature of vulgarization. Trance, which used to arise 
from collective enthusiasm and often took on an ecstatic character, increas- 
ingly turns into a conversation between a skilled medium and clients in search 
of healing and consolation. In a general way, the ritual theatre — never absent, 
it is true, from the old Afro-Brazilian forms, as it hardly can be from any 
religion that stresses the image and the performance — is exacerbated, distanc- 
ing itself from the old standards of communal taste and measure. The basic 
rite of Afro-Brazilian worship, animal sacrifice, after going through a period 
of decline — being considered too brutal or barbaric for the more Euro- 
peanized followers of Candomblé — has been returning in highly spectacular 
forms, as a token of a certain fundamentalism that represents a guarantee of 
ethnic and religious authenticity. 

Indeed, the de-ethnicization of Candomblé is a process full of ambigui- 
ties. On one hand, it does lead to the re-enchantment of Brazilian society, 
especially in the most developed regions and in the most industrialized cities 
of the country. Although the imagistic apprehension of the supernatural has 
been weakened under the impact of westernization, dance and trance, these 
supreme expressions of the body are still the central aspects of worship in 
the new forms of Afro-Brazilian religion. 

On the other hand, the filhos-de-santo” lack, to again use Weberian 
terms, a theodicy. They do not possess a general explanation of the world, of 
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evil, suffering and retribution. The core of Candomblé and other Afro- 
Brazilian religions is the bare contract that binds the human and saints and 
humans with one another in the exchange of goods and services through 
sacrifice, trance, dance and feast. Participants in these religions do not care 
about having a Lebensfúbrung, a methodically rationalized manner of life, as 
such expressions are understood in Max Weber’s historical sociology. This is 
perhaps their main strength, but also their main weakness. Humans shall not 
live by liberation alone, but by every logically consistent theological system, 
such as that which is represented, in contemporary Brazil, by the Pentecostal 
churches, the fastest growing religious movement in Brazil and in the rest of 
Latin America. To the masses marginalized by anarchic economic and demo- 
graphic change, Pentecostalism offers the pride that originates from the 
experience of the Holy Spirit and from the certitudo salutis, accompanied 
by an ‘ethical’ project that gives method, order and sense to daily life. 


The Conquest of the Present? 


The followers of the Afro-Brazilian religions do not care about changing the 
world. They do not even care, as a matter of fact, about changing their own 
persons. And they do not care, either, about a life that begins with death. 
They might admit that these things may exist, but they are not concerned 
with them. Those who want to save their souls should get in touch with the 
parish priest or, increasingly so nowadays, they can join an Evangelical 
congregation. But they have, during this life, their own world, the terreiro, 
with its own organization, economy, rules and ritual calendar. 

Devotees have two allegiances. They belong to the society at large and, 
without forsaking it, they have their own community. From the latter comes 
the new identity that is built up in the process of initiation, consisting of the 
mystical and psychological assimilation of the deity — the specific one shown 
by divination — by the faithful. 

For her initiation, the devotee must spend some days in seclusion in the 
chambers of the terreiro. It is a kind of spiritual retreat, during which, under 
the supervision of her ‘mother-in-sainthood’ and the mother’s assistants, the 
devotee meditates on the meaning of her saint. She learns the details and the 
consequences of her new personality and behaviour. She assimilates into her 
own identity the lore of the group she has joined. Then, on a Sunday after- 
noon, she emanates from the cocoon of her ritual parents and godparents. It 
is the feast of 140, “the young bride”.28 Invitations have been sent to other 
devotees, to the heads of other terrerros, to relatives and friends. It starts as 
a normal dance, greeting, according to the prescribed order, the several saints 
of the pantheon. Yet as sunset approaches, the presiding priest interrupts the 
usual proceedings. The bride will arise. With a canopy high above her head, 
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she leaves the pegi room and, wearing the full attire and the regalia of the 
saint she represents, she is introduced to the congregation, who acclaim her 
and, as in a wedding, throw grains of rice at her. 

Indeed it is the saint, rather than the initiate, who is so hailed. Trance is 
absolutely required on this occasion. Without it the mystical wedding cannot 
be consummated. On an even deeper level, the congregation celebrate their 
own collective identity. Amid overwhelming joy, the feast coalesces into a 
single trance. The ¿40 is first followed by her saint-mates; if she is a daughter 
of the goddess lansan, then the other daughters of lansan, after their junior 
sister has crossed and encircled the dancing room two or three times, join her 
in her possession by their goddess. After a while the other saints follow suit. 
Individual and collective thought coalesce. Identity arises from the heat of 
communion. Now, even if they know that there are the rich and the poor, 
that there are and there always will be inequalities even within the congre- 
gation, that the world is full of sorrows and that we will die, at this moment, 
which is eternal while it lasts, one finds the purity of paradise as it used to 
be in the golden age. This is the fullness of the feast. “It seems it hangs upon 
the cheek of night, like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear.”?? Man dawns upon 
himself. Identity is regained in the heat of communion. And then, amid so 
much toil, tears, the desires of their hearts, with poignancy and anxiety, with 
the joy of having lived to see the day of the feast, they are themselves for a 
while. They sing and sketch the first movements of the dance that stops time 
and defeats death. 


Concluding Remarks 


Candomblé has the wherewithal to please the representatives of several 
currents of thought, among them, as we have seen, the partisans of sexual 
liberation and political liberation. It is a religion that allows the full expres- 
sion of the body with all its movements and passions and, moreover, it 
happens to be a religion associated with the descendants of former slaves. It 
may also please the more tradition-minded for, as remarked earlier in this 
article, it also represents the continuation of baroque Iberian Catholicism, 
nowadays forsaken by the Church. And it is able to please the partisans of 
postmodernism, both by its orientation to the present without any commit- 
ments to political or eschatological projects and by its festive and enchanted 
character, as opposed to the rationality of other religions and systems of 
thought. 

However, the world of the terreiro exists within a world that is increas- 
ingly dominated by the requirements of an abstract market and its concomi- 
tants on the level of thought. And thus this article ends with the reminder of 
a problem it did not intend to resolve but which nevertheless impinges on its 
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subject. Under what conditions is a culture of the body or, in our case, a 
religion of the body, of the image, dance and trance, possible in a society 
dominated by abstraction? Is the recent growth of Candomblé a kind of 
illusion, a comedy of errors, or does it so happen that — to put it in vaguely 
Hegelian terms — contradiction being at the root of all movement and of life 
itself, ‘the truth is rarely pure and never simple’??? 


Notes 


1 In the sense this term used to have in the vocabulary of anthropologists. 

2 This word may also be used to designate the Afro-Brazilian religions as a whole. 

3 Concerning the notion of a bilateral contract between saints and men, which the 
Afro-Brazilians largely inherited from popular Catholicism, see de Azevedo 
(1968). For a more recent treatment of the same subject and of the concept of the 
religious marketplace, see Greenfield (2001). 

4 This expression derives from Marx: ‘For a society based upon the production of 
commodities ... the cultus of abstract man, more especially in its bourgeois 
developments, Protestantism, Deism, etc, is the most fitting form of religion’ 
(Marx, 1967: 79). 

5 Roger Bastide deals with this topic in many passages of his writings. Yet, his 
article ‘L Acculturation formelle’ is especially dedicated to this topic (Bastide, 
2000). 

6 Concerning this trend, see Frigerio (2000). 

7 This quotation is drawn from Leiris's preface to Alfred Métraux's Le Vaudou 
Haitien (Leiris, 1958a: 9-10). Leiris, as is well known, is also the author of some 
essays that have deeply influenced all subsequent studies on trance, at least in 
France (and hence in Brazil). They are ‘La Possession et ses aspects théátraux chez 
les Ethiopiens de Gondar’ (Leiris, 1958b) and ‘La Croyance aux Génies Zár en 
Ethiopie du Nord’ (Leiris, 1938). Both essays have been reprinted several times 
in a single volume. 

8 However, terreiro is very often used to refer to the whole of an Afro-Brazilian 
shrine and, in a more abstract sense, the congregation associated with that shrine. 

9 The mass, it should be remembered is, in theological terms, a sacrifice and, at that, 
a human sacrifice. 

10 The worship of caboclos, believed to be Indian spirits, mestres, healing spirits of 
mainly Luso-Brazilian roots, Gypsy spirits and sundry other entities. 

11 European-influenced Spiritism. 

12 Due to a complex process of associations and correspondences, Oxum also ends 
up by being associated, or even confused, in the area of Recife, with Our Lady of 
the Mount Carmel. 

13 To quote from the original: “Elle était si occupée de sa magie qu’elle n’aperçut pas 
d'abord mon retour. Tantót elle prenait un morceau de plomb et le tournait de 
tous les cótés d'un air triste, tantót elle chantait quelqu'une de ces chansons 
magiques où elles invoquent Marie Padilla, la maîtresse de don Pedro, qui fut, dit- 
on, la Bari Crallissa, ou la grande reine des Bohémiens” (Mérimée, 1965: 142). 
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14 Mestres can be both healing and carousing spirits. 
15 Durkheim was perfectly aware of this aspect of religion: 


The state of effervescence in which the assembled worshippers find themselves must 
be translated outwardly by exuberant movements, which are not easily subject to too 
carefully defined ends. In part, they escape aimlessly, they spread themselves for the 
mere pleasure of so doing, and they take delight in all sorts of games. ... Therefore 
one exposes oneself to grave misunderstandings 1f, in explaining rites, he believes that 
each gesture has a precise object and a definite reason for its existence. There are some 
which serve nothing; they merely answer the need felt by worshippers for action, 
motion, gesticulation. They are to be seen jumping, whirling, dancing, crying and 
singing, though it may not always be possible to give a meaning to all this agitation. 
(Durkheim, 1965: 426) 


16 On the Soul, Book III, text. 37. 

17 Several authors, using different terminologies, have stressed this opposition. I here 
refer to the contrast between image and book as used by French historian Victor 
Tapié (1972). But this opposition also looms large in the writings of Brazilian 
social historian Gilberto Freyre, two of whose books are also referred to in this 
article. 

18 I am here using the vocabulary of Brazilian anthropologist René Ribeiro (1982). 

19 Although I do not endorse the hypothesis of the primitive horde, I am following 
here the basic outline of Freud’s theory of sacrifice in Totem and Taboo. 

20 But, within that region, Candomblé and Xangé never existed as such in the 
countryside, but were always typically urban phenomena. 

21 No clear date can be set for the beginning of this process, although it can certainly 
be recognized even as early as the 1950s. Its tempo increased in the 1980s and 
1990s and seems to continue unabated until the present. 

22 Pat-de-santo means very nearly the same thing as babalorixá, that is, Candomblé 
or Xango priest. 

23 This is what has been called by Brazilian sociologist Renato Ortiz (1978) ‘the 
white death of the Black sorcerer’. 

24 I have attempted this in earlier studies (Motta, 1994, 1998). 

25 This expression, meaning literally ‘children of the saint’ or ‘children of sainthood’, 
is commonly used in Brazil to refer to the devotees of Candomblé and Xangó. 

26 Which is defined by Weber himself (or by Talcott Parsons, as his translator) as 
‘the sense of the recognizability of the [inadmissible] state of grace’ (Weber, 1958: 
110). 

27 This subheading alludes to Michel Maffesoli’s book La Conquête du présent 
(1979), although I am far less optimistic than the distinguished French sociolo- 
gist concerning the extent and effectiveness of such a conquest in our postmodern 
age. 

28 Who may be a woman or a man but, as the bride of a deity (who again can be of 
either sex) he or she is, in this context, referred to with the feminine form of 
pronouns and adjectives. 

29 Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, Act I, Scene V. 

30 Oscar Wilde, The Importance of Being Earnest, Act 1. 
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| A Part Two: Biological Body and 
TTT Cognitive Processes 


1: four articles in this part address the main themes of this monograph 
from the viewpoint of natural sciences. They also raise important issues 
concerning processes of cognition as well as ethical problems arising from 
stem-cell research and cloning. They elucidate the biological and biochemi- 
cal substrate governing the working of the mind and body, thus creating a 
link between the social and natural scientific approaches to the body. The 
importance of these articles is to explain the biological and neurophysio- 
logical structures and processes that make possible our corporeal existence 
as well as the unique mind of Homo sapiens. They also contribute to the 
multidisciplinary approach to the body and to the overcoming of the 
Cartesian dualism. 

Pierre Sonigo substitutes the animal-machine metaphor — used for a long 
time in biology and now changed from the clock-machine to robot — with 
the metaphor of the forest. In this metaphor the ecosystem of the forest is 
used for developing the idea of the interconnection and interactions of the 
biological ‘building bricks’ (cells, atoms, molecules) of the body. The result 
of these interactions is a random development of organisms in the evol- 
utionary process. 

Nico van Gelder analyses the evolution of the brain resulting in the 
unique capacity of the brain of Homo sapiens. He describes the neuro- 
physiological (chemical and electric) processes that underlie the complex 
systems of motor movements, thought, memory, emotions and speech. He 
also emphasizes the importance of environmental conditions in the develop- 
ment and functioning of the brain, thus refuting the false dichotomy of 
nature—nurture. In conclusion, the author states that the human brain consti- 
tutes a genomic template, which can only be programmed by the appropri- 
ate coding devices, i.e. by impacts of society. 

Peter Glasner’s article enquires into the technical aspects of stem-cell 
research and raises the practical problems as well as the ethical dilemmas 
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connected with it. Bioethics has become an important issue in contemporary 
ethical thinking, whereby religiously motivated considerations (where does 
life begin?) clash with the practical, therapeutic promises of stem-cell 
research. 

Matthew David and Jamieson Kirkhope discuss the technical and ethical 
problems connected with cloning of humans and expand their enquiry to the 
- role technology plays in modern societies as well as the risk factors the prolif- 
eration of technology carries for the individual and society itself. After 
having reviewed the legal and ethical problems stem-cell research and cloning 
involves, they conclude that neither a marke®driven technology nor a 
traditional (and religiously based) morality can provide a solution to the 
dilemmas, in particular whether the woman’s body is still her property or is 
alienated from her. 
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The Robot and the Forest 


Programming the Living Robot 


he correct functioning of a robot is dependent upon a program and the 

execution of that program. The program contains information that 
dictates the robot's performance: Move forward!”, “Stop there!’ and the like. 
That is to say, the robot's actions are triggered by commands. In the language 
of cybernetics, centralized control programs bear on the issue of communi- 
cation:! to acquire the correct information and transmit the right orders. 
Disregarding the fact that the robot metaphor encompasses the issue of its 
creator, biology and medicine have, since the 1970s, made routine the use of 
the first cybernetics principles founded by Norbert Wiener? and John von 
Neumann: there is a genetic program which both constructs the living robot 
and coordinates its functioning. In this context, a given genetic disease may 
be seen as resulting from a default in the program, and genetic therapy aimed 
at correcting the defect may be conceived of as organism ‘reprogramming’. 

The cybernetics order has established its rule in research and biology: 
understanding the activities of a cell comes down to identifying the incoming 
orders allegedly received by that cell. Each incipient event capable of affect- 
ing the living cells would have its specific information counterpart akin to a 
command that a signal-molecule would transmit. Such a conception of the 
body takes biology to the brink of caricature: why does a given cell undergo 
proliferation? Because it has received a proliferation signal! Why does 
another cell differentiate? Because of a differentiation signal! Why does the 
cell now die? Because it was given a death signal! The transposition from 
linguistics to biology of a resonant ‘book of life’, enciphered in the ‘language 
of genetics’ in our chromosomal DNA, to be decoded á la Champollion, was 
eventually extended to the idea of the ‘molecular signal’, which represents no 
less than a ‘verbal command’. 

The signalling system both ensures the proper functioning of the body 
and defines its functional and individual autonomy. Like a robot, the body 
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follows the order of the program, all in all making up a whole. Implicit in 
the application of cybernetics to the body, however, is that the making of the 
robot as well as its behaviour both emanate from a project, the actual 
harmonious unfolding of which must be pre-enclosed in that very program- 
ming. The program concept was proposed in the 1960s as a solution to 
describe biological function without requiring final causes. The term ‘teleon- 
omy’ was coined to distinguish such ‘causality by a pre-existing program’ 
from Aristotle’s teleology, i.e. ‘causality from a final goal/project’. The 
programming activity was attributed to chance, rather than the will of a 
programmer. Such a conception of biology was widely popularized, for 
instance in Jacques Monod’s famous book Le Hasard et la nécessité, 
published in 1970. Despite these efforts, advancing in the guise of modernity 
and information theory, the living body program metaphor, from its 
inception onwards, could hardly hide an archaic Panglossian finalism.? 

For Candide’s tutor: ‘noses were made for the portage of spectacles; and 
so we have spectacles. Legs were instituted to be gartered, and we do have 
garters. Stones were formed to be chiselled for the construction of castles; and 
so his grace has this very beautiful castle . . .’. Following this line, the brain 
would clearly have been made to think, with the genetic program ensuring 
that this was executed to its best. Whatever the machine, the man-machine 
representation understates the pre-existence of a doer-constructor. In a robot, 
autonomy comes to bear at the level of the whole, completed machine, the 
constitutive parts of which are still regulated by the one, same program. 

Before its completion, the parts are subject only to the project 
constraints. Within such a conception of life, the recurrent controversy is 
whether the robot becomes free, or remains forever trapped in its program- 
ming. The genetic determinism used to explain the body-robot construction 
becomes more awkward when the body-robot is completed at birth. Will the 
programming suddenly switch off to allow body freedom, and when? The 
question was often asked about the whole living robot, but not about its 
parts. Unlike the completed robot situation, the individual part has no 
autonomy of its own. Freedom is firmly denied to the molecules or cells that 
make up the robot. The molecule or cell has to obey, not live for itself. It 
becomes ‘alive’ only indirectly, through the whole robot, when the final 
project has been fully completed. So the constituent part is built before the 
robot itself within the framework of the robot project. The finished robot 
justifies the prior construction of its parts. Following on from this metaphor, 
body physiology can hardly break away from the finalism wherein the 
development of an embryo, for instance, is sustained by the project of a 
global organism. To escape the pitfalls of finalism, the ubiquitous chance 
factor generally resorted to as a solution must be endowed with miraculous 
powers. Will science be content with such a factor, especially when dealing 
with low probability events? 
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Altruistic Suicide 


Mechanistically conceiving of the body may carry other outlandish conse- 
quences. Within the living robot construction, cells are not taken as full- 
fledged animals. As already emphasized, they are like constituent parts 
complying with centralized commands to ensure the normal order of the 
whole. Translated into Darwinian language, the survival of the individual cell 
does not take precedence over that of the body, and when the supreme inter- 
ests of the latter stand against that of the cell, the cell undergoes the supreme 
sacrifice and lays down its life. Suicide, however, is quite uncommon in the 
animal world. Altruistic suicide in the name of the collective interest is even 
less frequent. Can we contemplate the simple cell — of all ‘animals’, the most 
derisively primitive — being endowed with such elaborate skills? 

Let us take an example from immunology. By their allotted capacity to 
recognize substances foreign to the organism, our lymphocytes like good- 
willed little soldiers on watch are on the ready to attack our enemies. On the 
other hand, however, those lymphocytes liable to harm organism 
constituents are (fortunately) to be eliminated. Current theory has these 
latter lymphocytes negatively selected for by their elegantly committing 
suicide during ontogeny. The immune system will have existentially learned 
to tell that which belongs to our body — the ‘self’ — from that which pertains 
to the outer world — the ‘non-self’. Encouraged by the ideas of cybernetics, 
sophisticated systems dedicated to that discriminative education — and subse- 
quent cell life or death activation — have been proposed: while being made, 
lymphocytes would recognize each other through the exchange of complex 
signals dedicated to guarantee this hypothesized recognition. Such an expla- 
nation of our individuality is somewhat circular. Indeed, the system must 
know what is self and non-self prior to deciding which cells must live and 
which cells must die. Thus cell life and death result from self-definition and 
do not make the definition. To skirt round this problem, it was proposed that 
everything present before birth is self, whereas the rest is non-self. However, 
the question of what distinguishes the organism before and after birth 
remains unanswered. It cannot be resolved without tautologically inverting 
cause and effect of the self/non-self discrimination. It might be impossible to 
build a coherent theory of immunology, if based on the idea of specific recog- 
nition of distinct categories of elements. 

Finally, the mechanisms by which our ‘self’ individuality would eventu- 
ally be distinguishable down to the molecular level from the non-self by the 
immune system remain suspiciously complex and often irreconcilable with 
so-called ‘auto-immune’ diseases, where the immune system attacks normal 
components of the body.‘ In point of fact, the immune system stays away 
from certain foreign substances. And this may not always be such a bad thing 
— think of the foetus, a ‘foreign’ body within that of the mother... 
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On an evolutionary basis, one may wonder how cells at first autonomous 
could acquire such a refined collective know-how, up to the ultimate 
sacrifice. Could natural selection favour ‘altruism’ at the level of a given cell? 
The initial answer would be a straightforward ‘no’: Darwinian selection 
entails survival, not sacrifice. Otherwise, selection would have to operate 
both ways. It certainly would be good for us had selection included the 
sacrifice of cells — negligible quantities - while in the meantime favouring the 
body as a whole, that which really counts... This would amount to portray- 
ing cells as capable of cooperating to the point of sacrifice in the name of the 


group. 


A Matter of Viewpoint 


But would it not be a somewhat awkward coincidence that the group elected 
in that natural selection process was the one we would most prefer, that is, 
our ‘personal residence’ as expressed by Gould and Lloyd (1999)? There are 
multiple numbers of other possible groups. An organ is also made up of a 
group (of cells); a cell itself is made of a group of molecules; molecules are 
made of groups of atoms. Matter will cease sub-elementary groupings at 
10-35 metres (Planck’s law). . . So for the sake of which of these groups should 
the sacrificing element lay itself down? The answer generally borrows from 
genetic thinking: cells would adopt a collective behaviour extending to 
altruism down to the ultimate sacrifice because of, or in relation to the 
sameness of the participants’ genes. To define the identity of the group by its 
genetic characteristics would properly fall within the robot metaphor: as the 
robot obeys the program, all its constitutive elements share that same 
program. By extension, all the cells that share a common genetic program 
could be considered part of the one robot. 

Taking a closer look at this circular explanation shows that it is creating 
as many problems as it is meant to solve. Indeed, the flagship cells of the 
immune system (lymphocytes) are made so as not to express a unique genetic 
program, but, rather, the contrary. In effect, the lymphocyte genes become 
reshuffled in the course of embryonic development into particular genetic 
scaffolding specific to immune cells.? And so, while they derive from a 
common genitor, the lymphocytes of a given individual genetically differ 
among themselves. That very diversity lies at the foundation of immune obli- 
gations, 1.e. being able to foray upon a vast diversity of microbes. The cells 
purportedly equipped with the utmost capacity to define the self-subject, 
while picking out the ‘strange’ microbe foreign to the so defined genetic 
collectivity, are precisely the ones for which genetic differences are best and 
most documented! 

As humans, evidence for our functional unity seems hardly debatable. 
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We live under the impression of our ability to speak, and to do so in an auton- 
omous way. Speaking and expressing oneself, however, take no fewer than 
two persons. Similarly, to fulfil the very physiological function of reproduc- 
tion, it also takes two elements. And even more so for the most vital nutri- 
tional function basically sustained by plant photosynthesis of the glucids we 
consume. At its lowest reference levels, a human being consists of a highly 
diversified society of thousands of billions of cells, plus a vast population of 
digestive bacteria which are indispensable for his or her survival. In this 
respect, our so-called autonomy as an individual appears highly subjective. 

Let us portray for a moment cells as drawing their food from a nutritive 
milieu. That milieu may be considered as external to them, with cells acting 
as autonomous individuals. Then again , the whole cell colony may altogether 
be seen as one individual entity, with the nutritive milieu becoming interior 
to the group. Cells are now collectivists and potential altruists. This example 
underlines that notions of group, interior, exterior, or even altruism, totally 
depend on the particular viewpoint. However, natural selection requires the 
definition of a given individual to be selected, or counter-selected, by a given 
environment. The choice of a different individual and environment will 
heavily condition the predictions of the theory. 

Important categories on which biological theories rely appear relative to 
the observer’s viewpoint. In the preferred terms of physicists, biological 
theories are not relativist. A human watcher may consider he or she is an 
‘individual’, supplied with his or her own miliex intérieur. Cells would obvi- 
ously see it differently, with our inside outside theirs, and the rest of the body 
as their societal environment. Why should our subjective perspective take 
precedence over that of our cells? Should we consider our cells as full-fledged 
animals and no longer as constituent parts at the service of a superseding 
whole? Can one validly describe the living being independently of the 
observer’s choices? Beneath the technical problem of the individual unit on 
which to base the Darwinian selection theory hides another classic question, 
about how to break down a given continuum into discrete entities. In a 
continuous universe where everything is connected, from the Big Bang 
onwards, it is difficult to define a discrete, autonomous unit or individual, as 
required by theories. For example a continuum does not reproduce: it can 
only grow. Only separated individuals reproduce. So where to place the 
frontier between individuals when everything is more or less connected? 


Space and Time 
To approach these perplexing questions from a different angle, let us turn to 


viruses. Imagine a virus favoured by selection for its high multiplication rates, 
so much so that it will cause the death of its animal carrier and, consequently, 
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drives the viral population to extinction. The apparent opposition between 
the individual’s interest (personified in the virus) with that of the group (= 
the whole viral population) is also a temporal one. The virus’s advantage in 
the short term (= high multiplication rates) is contradictory to its advantage 
in the longer term (a low multiplication rate allowing survival of its host and 
population). The ‘social’ issue appears linked with that of time, in regard of 
which the individual vs group issue may be abandoned in favour of that of 
space and time. 

An advantage in favour of a given individual will at once acquire a local 
effect, whereas an advantage to the group will travel in space and be delayed 
in time. So, more time is required for interactions to unfold within the group 
and inside the space occupied by the group, which is more extensive than the 
space occupied by the individual. A centrally coordinated system may 
function through signalling processes at a distance, i.e. not instantaneously. 
In addition, the capacity to interpret such signals must be present before 
these signals are emitted. But such anticipation cannot be handled in the 
framework of natural selection, because of its acting strictly here and now. 
For selection there can be no consideration for the notions of extended 
group, future or signals. Following the long-term advantage in spite of the 
short-term advantage is not accessible to natural selection. The long-term 
choice implies the existence of a project. Thus, as long as it tries to explain 
the body by referring to groups of cooperating elements, biology will be 
trapped in the issue of finalism. 

Well-integrated harmonious groups do exist in nature. To account for 
their existence within the theoretical framework of evolution, must we force 
our imagination and contemplate the possibility of selective advantages para- 
doxically both instantaneous and group-determined? When a group 
phenomenon arises, it can only result from the simultaneousness or coupling 
of local interactions. This corresponds to the very meaning of the term 
emergence® or auto-organization. Within the latter concept, interactions 
from a distance are not to be entirely eliminated, but they cannot override 
the consequences of local interactions. For the philosopher Isabelle Stengers 
(1997: 67), the issue of emergence is that of ‘the significance taken by a 
phenomenon in the midst of a story which it does not account for’. 

A number of collective behaviours, such as the building of a beehive, are 
apprehended in this manner.” In the building of a hive, locally concurring 
interactions intervene prior to the completion of the construction. If we do 
not accept finalism, the final result, the hive, cannot explain why the bees 
interact collectively to build it. Pure chance is often invoked as the ad hoc 
explanation. Local interactions would have appeared by chance and would 
have been maintained/selected for because they would eventually lead to the 
building of a functional hive. This would come down to explaining hardly 
anything, while relying entirely on a combination of chance and the final 
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usefulness of the hive. A story where bees and hive get to build up together 
neither by chance nor to follow a pre-existing plan must be told, then. For 
example, bees producing an excess of wax would lay it down for the simple 
reason of ‘overflow’. When a sufficient number of bees try (= diversified 
attempts = noise factor) to avoid and stay as far away as possible from the 
wax dump laid by its neighbours, wax depots may follow an organizational 
pattern as would seem to be dictated by some blueprint. The putative wax 
excess would stem from accruing ‘unconsumed resources’ in well-fed bees, 
and not by chance, or, worse, from some ‘need for wax’ for some hive- 
making ‘purpose’. 

Flowever, a certain degree of randomness, unavoidable in many respects, 
may have to be allowed for. 

Were bees to behave in a completely homogeneous manner, hive 
construction would not get along. Variations in the behaviour of bees will 
allow them to try a variety of possibilities. Some variations will make 
construction progress under local conditions, while others won’t. Collective 
emergence is necessarily based on noise within the set of individual behav- 
iours. That very noise, by creating diversity, produces a wealth of behav- 
iours.® The need for behaviour variations does not, however, imply that the 
ability to build a hive is itself random. If chance does make its mark, it does 
so only punctually, at times of bifurcation, i.e. choices. 


The Emergent Body 


If we ponder our individual viewpoint and adopt that of our cells or of our 
molecules, we may approach the representation of the body from a new 
angle. Each organism reveals the unique story of a society of elements. In this 
respect, our cells do not behave differently from the billions of bacteria that 
populate our digestive tract; and if these get to proliferate locally, it is because 
they must find favourable conditions. They are indispensable to our diges- 
tion without having been programmed to this end. Gene therapy should not 
be considered as a reparation process by a good and omniscient genetic 
program aiming at the re-establishment of a previously established harmony. 
Within the framework of an evolutionary and historical perspective, genetic 
therapy should, rather, be thought of as intervening in the course of a body 
history and attempting to elicit a new one. Within this theoretical framework, 
the finalism that insidiously lurks in the concept of the genetic program is 
voided: organism logic is not necessary for setting organs in their place. The 
Panglossian finalism built into the physiological discourse is no longer 
required: the purpose of the kidney is no longer to urinate, nor is the heart 
meant to beat, or the brain to think and congratulate itself on that. 
Defending against infections may collectively result from a multiplicity 
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of local actions by ‘immune system’ cells. The latter denomination corre- 
sponds to a global viewpoint, a perspective that does not help us understand 
the activities of the participant cells. At the level of each lymphocyte, the 
viewpoint would be different. When we are defended against infections, our 
cells are doing something different. For example, when we consider that they 
defend our ‘self’, they might simply eat microbes. Their food is our enemy, 
their meal our protection. They are consuming whatever resource is available 
to them. Micro-organisms may be consumed as such, but at times tissue 
constituents, if and when available, also. If the collective phenomenon tagged 
‘immunity’ eventually emerges from these activities, it will not have been 
their founding purpose. Fixed categories such as self and non-self are 
replaced by dynamic properties: self results from a balance of tissue produc- 
tion and renewal/consumption. 

In fact, the white cells of our immune system do not at all spare our ‘self’. 
Actually, our white cells do consume our own cells and tissues but just and 
only in proportion to the ‘normal’ life and death turnover rates of these cells, 
and far more so when tissue attrition makes those resources massively more 
available. The dynamic equilibrium normally realized could account quite 
simply for the apparent stability of the system, feeding the impression that 
nothing perturbing is going on in the ‘normal self’. The immunological 
consequences of such a process will essentially depend on con- 
sumption-reproduction dynamics, and not on some particular structural 
characteristics of the cell constituents. The same kind of rule would apply to 
infectious agents. If they are destroyed faster than they can reproduce, they 
will be eliminated, and all is well: the foreign microbe has been evicted, and 
the body integrity respected. In this account, the classic ‘self’ and ‘non-self’ 
would stand where the theory sees fit, the self is protected, the non-self 
attacked, which corresponds, of course, to what we, the self, would most 
desire. 

There are cases where the destruction of an infectious agent hardly 
compensates its reproduction, as in the case of AIDS or chronic hepatitis 
with their respective ever persistent viral infections. The ‘foreign body’ now 
dwells within ours, and the ‘self’ and ‘non-self’ notions no longer fit reality, 
with the theory being just as sick as the person. The body-robot implies a 
simplistic conception of disease: when all is well, the will of the program is 
respected. Our self corresponds to what we wish it to be. When things go 
awry, it is because the program has been unsettled. The body is not a global 
and harmonious set defined in a tautological manner by a would-be program 
that should define it. Body normality pertains to our dreams, not reality. 
Disease is no longer at odds with the norm: it becomes a plausible alterna- 
tive equilibrium of the collective interactions among societal elements of the 
body. 


What about brain functions? From a neuronal point of view, cerebral 
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functioning is a group activity, as is the making of the hive from the bee point 
of view. Thought activities (= thinking) emerge from the set of local brain 
cell activities. Neurophysiology today does depict these matters that way. Yet 
evolutionary interpretations have not followed through and final group func- 
tioning still forms the basis of interpretations for brain evolution. This is not 
coherent: a collective emergence cannot be accounted for by the role it will 
play when completed. 

If brain function emerges from local cell interactions, one must only 
identify the local reasons for the cells to be involved in these local activities. 
To put it differently: if neurons are now considered not to be ‘guided by a 
brain project, what is it that makes them connect via nerves at the onset? That 
question evidently concerns the ‘first ever brain’ to have appeared in evol- 
utionary times but also each single brain formation taking place in the 
forming embryo. One possible answer would be the following: the filamen- 
tous neuronal continuations (= nerves) emitted by brain cells — quite distant 
from the primary sources of gases and nutrients in the embryo — are sent out 
to their remote feed as are roots for trees. In the embryo cells interactions 
allowing the nervous system to build would correspond to exchanges of 
resources like alimentary chains between cells and not to exchanges of signals 
(or messages) inspired by the project to make us think at birth. 


Conjunction of Interests 


More generally, in the course of embryo development, cells will have to 
specialize (= differentiate), and we surmise that they do so depending on their 
positioning vis-à-vis the metabolic resources accessible to them. As a conse- 
quence, the processes by which the first embryo developed are the very same 
through which again and again each embryo must evolve. Each organism tells 
a “new” story, based on the interactions of cells adapting to an environment 
built on billions of quasi-‘lookalikes’ that altogether must specialize in their 
quest for resources lest they not survive. No individual egg may escape this 
developmental scenario; making good for its potential vagaries, with each 
developmental course starting anew. Contrary to the vision of genetics, the 
near-exact reproduction of a developmental story from generation to gener- 
ation is no: proof either of a blueprinted organism project or of its trans- 
mission. It says that given similar conditions, cell societies will follow similar 
paths and tell similar stories. Biological history will not have been carved in 
stone: should conditions vary, the (hi)story will also vary,!° and so may evol- 
ution eventually unfold. 

Cells do not obey a common genetic blueprint, made to impose collec- 
tive interests at the expense of that of the individual. Cells must adapt and 
specialize (= differentiate) as is most favourable to them as a function of their 
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history and environment. In that situation, there can be no conflict between 
the body and its composing cells, but only a conjunction of interests. It is no 
longer necessary to impose the interests of the group via the force of the 
program. There are no more hierarchies between the whole and its parts. 
Molecule, cell, organ, the whole is one part equivalent to other parts. The 
collective interest prolongs the individual interests from which it emerges. 
When all interests converge in the same direction, the arbitrary choice of a 
given level of observation does not condition theoretical predictions about 
the system. To picture this new representation of the body, the ecosystem 
metaphor may be useful. In ecological thinking or economy, the individual 
actor’s goal is not bent on constructing the global equilibrium of a system 
that he/she cannot globally behold or fully understand. Let us conceive of 
the body organism as a forest inhabited by free and autonomous animals. A 
forest is a collective of living beings where each individual pursues its own 
particular interest. In that forest, no central program exists to define the 
organization of the whole. The global structure eventually emerges from 
arrays of individual interactions. Our body would be better pictured as a 
societal entity where each of the constitutive elements only has to ensure its 
best survival. 

Can we try and account for the formation of the ‘first cell’? Its structure 
as a cell would not have resulted from its eventual cell function. It would 
have emerged from a series of lower ‘level’ local interactions according to 
their own logics. A collective set of molecules would have followed their own 
particular rules, those of chemistry, and not that of a would-be cell or 
organism project. In as much as an organism will emerge from a cell collec- 
tive, a cell will have emerged from the activities of a molecular collective. 
What can one say about the origin of such molecules? Whatever the element, 
it is always constituted by a series of other, smaller ones. For an entity not 
to emerge from other elements, more proximate local interactions would not 
have been possible. The distances between elements would close down to 
near zero. Exit, biology. Enter, the elementary particles of physics. Yet there 
still should be no breach between these laws and those of biology. The 
historical increasing complexity of our universe would only correspond to 
vertiginous series of innumerable emergences, from one ‘level’ of organiz- 
ation to the next one up, from Big Bang times to ours... 


Notes 


1 The Listener (No. 413, 18 September 1958): “The claim of cybernetics is that we 
can treat organisms as if they were machines, in the sense that the same methods 
of synthesis and analysis can be applied to both’ (Source: Oxford English Diction- 
ary, II edn). 
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2 Wiener (1948: 19): ‘We have decided to call the entire field of control and 
communication theory, whether in the machine or in the animal, by the name 
Cybernetics’ (Source: Oxford English Dictionary, II edn). 

3 Nature (18 March 1976: 1962): “The old Panglossian fallacy [has it] that natural 
selection favors adaptations that are good for the species as a whole, rather than 
acting at the level of the individual’ (Sowrce: Oxford English Dictionary, IT edn). 
Voltaire derides Leibniz by having his character ‘Candide’ (1759) tutored in ‘meta- 
physico-theologo-cosmolo-estupidology’ by Professor Pangloss (from pan, ‘all’, 
and glossa, “tongue/language”), who teaches that ‘all is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds’. 

4 Following a non-immunological tissue attrition like an ischaemic visceral (cardiac, 
renal) infarct, for instance. 

5 The so-called rearrangement of the DNA sequences that encode the specific 
immunoglobulin-type surface receptors of T and B lymphocytes. 

6 “The emergence of a new quality from any level of existence means that at that 
level there comes into being a certain constellation or collocation of the motions 
belonging to that level, and possessing the quality appropriate to it, and this collo- 
cation possesses a new quality distinctive of the higher complex’ (Alexander, 
1920). 

7 Discovery (No. 108/2 April 1932). One of the salient features in recent aetiology 

(i.e. evolution lore) has been the recognition of the more or less open secret 

expressed in the term ‘emergent evolution’. It has become evident that the Ascent 

of Life has been a succession of ‘emergent’ steps, novelties that are creative rather 
than ‘additive’, such as birds from ancestral reptiles. 

On the role of noise in auto-organization, see, for example, Atlan (1979). 

9 J. J. Kupiec (1983) proposed applying the concept of natural selection to cells 
and so accounted for the embryonic development on a metabolic basis. On his 
Darwinian theory of embryonic development, see also Kupiec and Sonigo 
(2000). 

10 See Farge (2003); the application of abnormal physical pressure on a developing 

drosophile embryo alters the expression of developmental genes. 
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ALU The Integration of Body and Mind 
LUN 


ith the evolution of the modern brain, some 150,000-100,000 years ago, 

humans began one of the most astoundingly rapid transformations of 
their physical environment. No other species, not even dinosaurs, whose 
existence covered over 165 million years, nor today’s herds of elephants or 
troops of other great apes, ever accomplished such a complete change to their 
surroundings that the need for further physical evolution/adaptation has been 
practically eliminated. Humans’ unique talent is the manner in which they use 
‘brain power’, even when it is compared to that of our closest genetic relative, 
the chimpanzee. Yet anatomically, the difference between the brain of an ape 
(7 million years), Homo neanderthalensis (200,000 years, extinct) or Homo 
sapiens (150,000 years, and self-destructing?) is marginal at best. Nonetheless, 
the modern human brain combined with some evolutionary specializations 
for certain motor skills — speech and opposable thumb — has created civiliz- 
ations of incredible magnificence and social complexity or music of soaring 
majesty. Our brains allow us to manipulate matter and imagination to create 
entirely novel realities that only a human can perceive — ‘the arts, sciences and 
engineering’, as well as being able to formulate a series of virtual constructs 
of the universe which only relatively few individuals of our species can fully 
understand and appreciate. Arguably, it is the latter skill, the ability of abstract 
thinking, that has led to the unusual, indeed, unique separation of our species 
from the mainstream of evolution. Imagination, the Mind, God(s), the 
Universe, Democracy, the Future or many other such concepts are constructs 
of the human brain that have no physical representation in nature. How did 
we acquire this ability, why is it unique to our species, and why has it led us 
to become so overpoweringly dominant over all that is living (on earth)? From 
an evolutionary point of view, the development of an ability to abstract from 
physical reality a virtual or imaginary construct should have left an anatomi- 
cal trace. That is, the statement ‘I think, therefore I AM’ must have an 
anatomical substrate unless one postulates that beyond anatomical represen- 
tation, a non-anatomical superpower or force suddenly appeared over the past 
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100,000 years that has given humanity an exclusive and dominant governance 
over all other living inhabitants of the planet, be they plant or animal. 

Needless to state, millions of humans do indeed believe that is the case. 
There exists strong evidence that since the dawn of modern humanity our 
less sophisticated but equally intelligent ancestors already felt that there was 
more to a life than the gradually deteriorating and, eventually, disintegrating 
body. All great civilizations throughout history incorporate the construct of 
a ‘Hereafter’ and (a) ‘Superior Being’, sometimes represented in terms of an 
idealized reality or sometimes as only a vague and nebulous set of concepts 
needing no truly physical representation. There is an almost universal 
tendency among humans to (hopefully?) believe that once the body has 
ceased to function there must remain ‘something’ of the individual, a ghost, 
an ‘energy’, which retains a personality trace of the deceased. To this day, 
such conviction is not only very common but to a large extent governs all 
social and cultural aspects of human existence, be it as an individual or, more 
often, as a nation-state. Thus, the separation of mind from body, the ‘there 
must be more to life than this existence’, has become so ingrained in humans 
that few will pose the following questions: 

(1) Can the concept of a mind, as defined by an ability to create virtual 
constructs and to communicate these so that they become part of the social 
fabric, be uniquely assigned to a single living species? (2) Can a mind exist 
without being grounded in a precise anatomical substrate, or is it yet another 
abstract construct? (3) If real, does the anatomical representation of the mind 
reside in a precise anatomical location of the nervous system, or is it simply 
a random and infinitely variable byproduct of brain function? 

Here we make an attempt to answer (in very small part) the dilemmas 
raised with these questions by invoking an argument often used by scientists, 
even though it does not necessarily lead to any advanced truism: Occam’s 
principle states ‘one should not increase, beyond what is necessary, the 
number of entities required to explain anything’. Thus, given that the human 
body incorporates a brain and that the modern legal definition of physical 
death at a minimum requires cessation of all (electrophysiological) activity, 
can one find within the brain a precise anatomical representation of the mind, 
one which therefore should not survive the body once it has ceased to exist? 
While the terms ‘mind’ and ‘soul’ are not quite interchangeable, as we 
propose later, both do incorporate the belief that (something of) an indi- 
vidual’s personality can exist or persist without being based in an anatomi- 
cal substrate. By personality, we imply the sum total of behaviour, speech, 
skills, expressed thoughts and beliefs which imposes the stamp of individu- 
ality on a person. 
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Put a mirror among a troop of chimpanzees and within half an hour many 
will show by their action that they have recognized themselves. Even some 
parrots, octopuses and possibly other individuals within different species 
have this ability to recognize their mirror image. Thus, cognition of self per 
se does not represent a unique human trait even though a two-year-old child 
will be able to arrive at such recognition much more rapidly — within minutes. 
What, however, is never seen among animals other than humans is that after 
having made the discovery, a child will run to his/her companions, excitedly 
describe the experience by either miming or sounds, and then drag them to 
the mirror to share the experience. Within a very short time, the whole group 
will have a shared and consensual understanding of a mirror (self) image. No 
such sharing of an abstract phenomenon has ever been observed in another 
species and, based on palaeoanthropological evidence, the faculty was barely 
present, if at all, among our closest cousins — the Neanderthal. With the 
ability of abstraction which was accompanied by speech, and, somewhat 
later, writing, the widespread dissemination of complex thought constructs 
for the first time in earth’s life line introduced an apparently entirely new 
attribute — a personality — unique to individuals within a species. The entity 
was assigned an anatomical representation, first in the heart when for several 
thousands years it was called the som! and then more recently, in the brain 
when it has been called the mind. 

Clearly evident, the differences between the heart of an ape (or dolphin 
heart) and that of a human being are non-existent and so the notion that we 
humans have a soul but apes do not, becomes no longer tenable. Judging from 
the improved concern worldwide about the fate and treatment of the great 
apes in the wild and in captivity, we now tend to recognize that these apes 
possess as much soul as we do and should accordingly be treated and 
extended the same respect as we do to each other. In doing so, we in effect 
acknowledge that two different species share some common endowments 
such as certain emotions, perceptions of pain or grief, and social interrela- 
tionships. Note that such attributes and experiences are all important to 
define an individual’s personality, whether animal or human, even though by 
themselves or in combination these will not completely define the infinitely 
more elaborate behaviour of the human. Despite considerable commonality 
of many traits among humans and advanced evolved mammals, few will argue 
that there are nonetheless still enormous differences between even the great 
apes and us. If one compares the gorilla or the chimpanzee with the human, 
we will unanimously agree that we have the greater intellect — the unigue 
ability to perform such complex and abstract tasks as creating mathematics, 
music, explore our environment and our universe, and with it all, our 
superior ability of tool-making. Moreover, humans are able to disseminate 
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these abilities and knowledge among all individuals of our entire species by 
various communication modalities; by doing so, we create a historical record 
so that each generational experience can be added to previous knowledge. We 
also recognize that these superior intellectual abilities have become associ- 
ated with a type of behaviour and individualized expressions of personality 
which in its complexities sharply distinguish a human being from any other 
type of living organism on this earth. Accordingly, if we combine the concept 
of a soul with a series of intellectual attributes it should lead us to a modern 
concept of the mind — a complex mix of feelings, emotions (the ‘soul”) and 
intellectual abilities that defines the uniqueness (the ‘mind’) of a person. 
Here, then, we propose to make an important modern distinction, namely 
that many species may show evidence for the existence of a soul as defined 
above, but the possession of a mind is exclusively a human characteristic and, 
in fact, defines the human species and sets it apart from all other living organ- 
isms. 

There exists more than adequate proof that increasing anatomical 
complexity of the brain leads to increasing intelligence and manipulation of 
the environment. Hence, having a mind like ours must indicate that within 
our brain some developmental change occurred in only the last 100,000 years 
of evolution that has totally isolated us from other forms of life. The process 
of specialization is a common endpoint in evolution, such as the high-speed 
ability of the cheetah, the adaptive physiognomy of Homo neanderthalensis 
to the Ice Age, or bipedalism of Australopithecus afarensis in response to 
unknown environmental conditions. However, once specialization within a 
species has occurred there is no evolutionary reversal possible leading to less 
specialization. Hence, in the case of H. sapiens, we either survive in this 
modern world with our superior mind — read specialized brain — or we will 
be replaced by individuals whose brains and body under the influence of 
subtle, random genetic mutations have undergone sufficient change to give 
rise to modified humans who can more efficiently cope with existing 
environments. When (if?) that happens, the construct of a mind as defined 
by a new species will decidedly change as well; it will very probably be 
defined even more importantly by the ability for abstract thought. This 
speculation is based on the past evolutionary history of the genus Homo. As 
far back as 1.5 million years ago, a species of humans existed which by 
physical standards were already very similar to modern humans. Fully 
bipedal, clever makers of stone hand axes, with brains of approximately 
700-800 grams (greater than that of present apes) and superbly adapted to 
their environment, they existed very successfully for over 1 million years; 
they probably possessed quite sophisticated social communication skills and 
social awareness. Nonetheless, H. ergaster became extinct some 500,000 
years past, while even H. neanderthalensis with yet another 20 percent larger 
brain size disappeared 30,000 years ago. The question is, why? 
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Among the many palaeoanthropological clues that have led to 
conclusions and speculations about the life of H. ergaster, one finding seems 
to stand out: during 1 million years of their existence, encompassing several 
climatic upheavals, the type of hand axes and the method of their fabrication 
remained virtually the same. Apparently, not one individual among the many 
generations born was able to imagine any other way of manufacturing a hand 
axe, let alone fabricate other tools for different purposes; similarly, no trace 
of ‘domesticated’ fire has ever been found in that era. To contrast this, within 
the next 200,000 years of Homo’s existence — at least three different specics 
— there appears an enormous explosion of different tools among human 
populations, using different types of materials; evidence for active and 
flexible hunting styles emerge, adaptive to existing game resources, and the 
use of fire. These individuals might not have looked much different from 
their ancestors, but internally a major change had taken place. Their brain 
size had increased to almost modern human dimensions. Still, certain modern 
traits were missing. There has been no evidence that these species were 
capable of representing or reproducing their lives in symbolic — abstract — 
representations, nor that the future had any meaning. No burials have been 
found, no caches of tools or food, or any remains of ‘art’ such as cave paint- 
ings or carvings. 

Advance another 200,000 years and during this time-span, brain size has 
developed to its present dimensions (1200 grams) and with it, an almost fully 
modern ability of tool-making and innovation, speech or an equivalent 
complex form of communication, and a rich intra-familial, possibly intra- 
tribal, social structure. In many ways these people, the Neanderthals and 
related species in Africa and Asia 200,000 years ago were the same as us, the 
only surviving human species. But what then was the determining factor in 
our survival as opposed to theirs? Clearly, it was no longer a further large 
increase in brain size. Very recent findings suggest that during this period 
certain babies born in (a) roaming species of Homo started to develop some 
bizarre features that set them apart from others in their tribes. In such infants, 
the skull tended to have changed from the sloping forehead of an ape into 
one which was bulging forward so that the entire cranium started to assume 
the shape of an egg. The thickness of the skull bones in these individuals was 
thinner, their jaw was clearly deformed as it jutted out, and this was invari- 
ably accompanied by certain changes in the set of teeth so that they could eat 
practically anything, plant or animal. It seemed that in these abnormal indi- 
viduals the volume of the cranium was being increased somewhat but more 
importantly, certain rearrangements of internal brain structures appeared to 
be occurring without actually much enlargement of the entire head or giving 
up much of the protection for that fragile organ it contained, the brain — the 
shape of an egg is very resistant to physical blows. While they matured, these 
mutants were capable of making far more complex sounds than the other 
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children in the tribes and, even more irritating, these sounds only seemed to 
have meaning to similarly afflicted individuals. As toddlers, it was already 
evident that they were clearly different from other normal children. They 
were ugly in appearance, their behaviour often became very strange as they 
grew older and their vocalizations increasingly incomprehensible. To top it 
all, they were an unusually noisy type and insistent pests — always pointing 
at something while jabbering away and pulling at someone to show this and 
that. No wonder there was a tendency to shun these behavioural deviants, 
and so, these unfortunate social outcasts soon formed a group apart, isolated 
from the rest of the population, with their own methods of communication 
and social structure; moreover, when they matured they tended to seek their 
mates among their own.! 

Maternal DNA evidence suggests that 160 millennia in the past there 
were not very many of them, maybe 2000 individuals in total. However, as 
small family groups of these strange people roamed the savannahs, it soon 
became apparent that something had happened to them which was not all 
bad. Social outcast they might have been, but when it came to hunting they 
always seemed much more successful, had better made stone tools for a 
greater variety of purposes, and because of increased cooperation they 
resisted losing their prey to other animals. In spite of the large skull that made 
birthing a painful and risky process, their young were better protected, had 
better nutrition and improved communication increased social interactions 
within and among families. The social infrastructure became ever more 
complex as maturing children could be taught skills and ideas that not necess- 
arily always required the immediate need for physical imitation. Now, 
abstract thinking had evolved, the ability to translate the existence of a 
physical phenomenon into a virtual described concept, one that can be accu- 
rately shared among many individuals without the need for personally (phys- 
ically) experiencing the phenomenon. These special skills did not appear to 
have been accompanied by a much further increase in brain mass, at least 
based on present evidence. Rather, a rearrangement and a consolidation of a 
certain brain area seemed to have occurred and yes, because of the egg-shaped 
increased volume of the skull there was some expansion of brain size 
possible; the evolution of an additional brain region appeared coincident with 
an entirely novel function or ability. That area is the (pre)frontal cortex of 
the human brain and the reordering of this brain division was accompanied 
in humans, and only in humans, with an ability to foresee the future, to 
imagine a ‘hereafter’ and to express practically all constructs of nature in 
symbolic format. Destroy the frontal cortex of an individual and she or he 
may still possess a soul, but they will have lost their mind. 

Yet, remarkably, our brain is composed of the same cell types and the 
same basic functional organization as are found in any other species with a 
spinal cord. As evolution progressed to the mammals and towards the apes, 
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one sees that despite large variations in brain size or weight among species, 
the total number of neurons comprising a brain is not that different. Rather, 
it is the manner in which the neurons are anatomically interconnected and 
the role of non-neuronal type satellite cells — the astrocyte and oligodendro- 
cytes — that become increasingly more intricate, as does also the speed by 
which communication signals can jump from one neuron to another. Hence, 
if we ever hope to completely understand how human thought processes 
differ from all other animals, then surely as a first step we need to understand 
how during the evolution of the brain increasing connectivity between indi- 
vidual cells making up the central nervous system ultimately gave rise to a 
singularly exclusive brain function, namely the human mind. 


Electricity in the Brain 


We refrain from even a cursory description of the electrical and biological 
processes that are involved in transmitting a signal from one nerve cell to 
another, except for some details that are essential to understand how signal 
transmission is organized in the brain. Nerve cells have a specialized shape 
that enables them to send signals over long distances. Think of a tadpole with 
a tail (the axon) that can be up to 1 metre long. The head or cell soma is 
covered by a mop of hair — dendrites, each of which incorporates thousands 
of receptor proteins in their outer membrane protein layer. This anatomical 
arrangement represents a very large and elaborate surface where many 
incoming signals can be received simultaneously so that they can be consoli- 
dated into a single message by the cell body. In analogous fashion, the end of 
the axon (tail) unravels into hundreds of individual axonal terminals, like a 
broom, so that the message from the cell body can be transmitted or sent to 
many other neurons, also simultaneously. Each axon terminal contacts - 
innervates — another neuron or an organ cell, such as a muscle cell, a spleen 
cell, a heart cell, an intestinal cell, and so on: not one terminal from any neuron 
makes direct physical contact with an effector cell, whether it is another 
neuron or a cell of an organ. Between each terminal and the specialized 
receptor-containing membrane region of the next cell, there exist a micro- 
scopic space, called in Greek a synapse. Thus, in a relay of two neurons, one 
neuron — the signal-transmitting — can be classified as pre-synaptic, the second 
one receiving the signal is post-synaptic (relative to the first neuron). Since no 
two neurons contact each other physically, a signal nearing the axon endings 
of the first, message-sending neuron cannot be conducted directly across the 
synapse. On arrival of a signal the endings release a fixed amount (or package) 
of a chemical characteristic for one type of neuron which then diffuses across 
the synapse to combine with the appropriate receptor membrane region of the 
post-synaptic neuron. Some of the (message-transmitting) chemicals will tell 
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the post-synaptic cell to continue the signalling process while other chemicals 
(from different neurons) will inhibit that same cell from sending the message 
further to other neurons. Thus, terminals from an excitatory, neuron may 
release an excitatory synaptic (chemical) transmitter on signal arrival when, at 
the same time, terminals from another pre-synaptic neuron are stimulated to 
release an inhibitory transmitter. A neuron can receive in its receptive 
(dendritic) field many messages simultaneously from thousands of neurons 
releasing either excitatory or inhibitory chemicals (message transmitters). 
Whether the receptive neuron will continue the message depends on whether 
the many inhibitory and excitatory signals when consolidated in the cell body 
result in a net excitatory or a net inhibitory influence. This interplay between 
release of inhibitory and excitatory transmitters from many different pre- 
synaptic neurons introduces a large uncertainty factor in the decision whether 
a neuron will send on a signal. One possibility, the neuron may become 
excited but not so strongly that the transmission of a signal is continued to 
other neurons — sub-threshold excitation. Alternatively, the net result of 
inhibitory synaptic transmission (release) simply overrides the incoming exci- 
tatory influences and, of course, the opposite will also occur, namely the cell 
will fire” a message when excitation predominates. 

Given that any one neuron may be synaptically connected with about 
5000 terminals from five different types of neurons, each synthesizing pre- 
synaptically a different and unique chemical transmitter, the interplay of all 
the chemicals released to different dendritic receptors in the receptive field 
of the same neuron will continuously modulate the firing pattern of that 
post-synaptic neuron. 

With the above very simplified information how individual neurons 
communicate with one another, it may now be possible to initiate a 
discussion how such a process in two neurons, when multiplied trillions of 
time but never in identical patterns in any individual, can fully image any 
object in numerous details and materials, define the universe by E = mc’, build 
the Rheims cathedral, create apparently infinite varieties of complex patterns 
of sound or vision, conceive of futures and entire after-lives of incredible 
complexities and with practice is able to reproduce this at will from memory. 

Note: where more than two neurons are in synaptic contact with each 
other, such a pathway of many neurons is defined as being multi-synaptic. 
Perceptions of the environment and reactions or responses to such sensory 
experiences are all, with the exception of some rapid, unconscious reflexes, 
operating through multi-synaptic pathways encompassing thousands to 
millions of neurons. Hence, brain activities are a function of the interactions 
between very large populations of individual inhibitory and excitatory 
neurons that are assembled into huge multi-synaptic pathways. Some of these 
become fixed due to genetically determined anatomical development 
combined with repetitive activation; other pathways demonstrate more 
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plasticity as participating neurons in multi-synaptic linkage may be shared 
between different pathways (think of a straight road between cities as 
opposed to one with a traffic circle where four roads lead off in different 
directions ~ the circle can represent one of the thousands of neurons that are 
shared among many different functional routes). These plastic multi-synaptic 
pathways are only maintained if they are frequently used. Hence, with 
increasing synaptic activities, neurons potentially involved in hundreds of 
circuits will preferentially be mostly occupied in only a few of the most used 
networks to the statistical exclusion of other potential multi-synaptic 
circuits. Because these pathways have facilitated synaptic connections, once 
well established by frequent repetition the entire pathway can be easily re- 
established or activated simply by exciting only relatively few neurons in the 
network — one may say that the pathway has acquired a memory to become 
an active, somewhat closed signalling circuit. This is called a memory trace, 
and as long as the pathway remains occastonally activated it will not be extin- 
guished. When several memory traces are always activated together, one 
builds up a super-memory complex, an imaginary experience, an experience 
remembered. Stimulate one brain area and one hears (literally) the first bars 
of the second movement of Beethoven’s third symphony. Every time that 
area is stimulated a (neurosurgical) patient will report exactly the same 
experience. Stimulate another area, and the patient reports immense sadness. 
Stimulate both areas in tandem and the patient will recall a commemorative 
concert for someone dear, and many other incidents which happened that 
day. It is believed that in this manner, more or less fixed neuronal firing 
patterns form huge flexible assemblies of interacting memory traces to give 
rise to a recalled experience. 


A Mind Game 


Imagine a teacher in a class of 100 students; the students are blindfolded. The 
teacher is the information giver, the students the recipients of the infor- 
mation. Teacher: “spider!” Students, initial reaction (on hearing ‘spider’): 
some will scream, a few will grope for the exit, some are tense but remain 
seated — reflex response. These immediate reactions depend very much on the 
previous experience the students have had with spiders — previous experience 
modifies input. When no other cues are perceived, following a short interval, 
students will begin to cross-talk — secondary, delayed response, and eventu- 
ally come to a consensus of experience: scary but no action needed — no 
group oxtput. Second time, teacher: “spider!” Students: still tense but from 
reaction around them, no other action is called for — habituation to repeated 
stimulus. Third repeat of the information cycle: previous experience — infor- 
mation storage accessing (memory) — has shown no action needed, disregard 
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information and continue with other activity — extinction of stimulus 
reaction. 

Thus, individuals receiving the same information but reacting in many 
different manners to that information have come by repetition and cross- 
talking to a decision as a group not to respond to the stimulus. From now 
on, the word “spider” will elicit most likely in every individual an image of a 
spider, the teacher and the class decision not to act. Any individual in the 
group has become a part of a single information circuit, since they now all 
share that same recalled sequence of events. Also, from now on, meeting the 
same teacher, or even when contacting anyone in the group, the same shared 
experience will come to mind without the need of the actual stimulus. The 
students as a group have become united by memory and with no other extra- 
neous input, they will perceive and react to ‘spider!’ in a predictable manner. 
The sensory input here is strictly auditory in nature. 

Second class, composed of 50 from class I plus 50 naive students. 
Students have ears blocked. Same teacher. Teacher: ‘spider!’ No response. 
Teacher shows a huge tarantula in cage. Over 75 students (entire class IT + 
25 class I) panic and leave their seats. Remaining 25 (class I) while extremely 
tense nevertheless remain seated. The same trial is repeated. Now 50 
students (mixed I and IJ) remain seated though still tense. Third cycle. At 
this time the 50 from class I relax since they draw on previous information, 
and remain seated; on further communication among each other, 15 of class 
II do as well although still very uneasy. The remaining 35 (all class IT) still 
flee the room. 

Although an entirely new stimulus has caused both class I students and 
naive students to become excited, the previously auditory trained students 
adapt much faster to new information by diminishing their alert state, while 
only 15 of the naive students are partially convinced to remain seated. In 
these 15 students the slightest additional stimulation, such as opening the 
cage door, would make them bolt with the rest of group II. This class incor- 
porates more information in response to more complex external cues but the 
group as a whole is less predictable in its response. 

Third class, composed of all 150 students, who have communicated their 
experiences to a new teacher. Teacher hauls out a YELLOW flag and yells 
‘spider!’ One hundred students of class I barely pay attention other than 
noting what is happening. The remaining 50 all class IJ students are very tense 
but only 15 get up. In the second trial, teacher holds YELLOW flag but then 
pauses. All 150 students are now expectant and tense since this seems a new 
situation. Something is coming but what? Fifty students in class I expect to 
hear the same word ‘spider!’ again even though they are not absolutely 
certain, having heard about the class II experiences. The other 50 class I 
anticipate seeing a tarantula in a cage. Teacher whips out a hand on which a 
huge tarantula is crawling unrestrained. Pandemonium! Most of the 150 
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students get out and the few remaining ones huddle together cowering in a 
corner, screaming at the top of their lungs. No student remains seated. Third 
trial, teacher shows YELLOW flag, pauses. All students are riveting their 
attention on the teacher, prepared to jump out of their seats as soon as he 
whips his hand out. Teacher slowly brings forward an empty cage. The entire 
class IT, all 50, run out of the room since they now expected to see a taran- 
tula in a cage, and joined this old information to their far more recent experi- 
ence of having a free tarantula in the room. Among the 50 students that 
co-experienced with class IJ the same training, the cage is a familiar object of 
the training session. Remember that they all had become quite relaxed at the 
end of the previous trial. Among this group a few will see no spider and 
remain seated. Others while less panicky still remember the free tarantula and 
stand up but go no further, while the rest will either cower in the corner but 
do not scream or leave the room quietly. The remaining 50 class I students, 
having had no previous tarantula in cage exposure, note the cage is empty, 
remain seated but are puzzled and uneasy by the reactions of the other 100 
students. 

Undoubtedly, not one student will ever forget the incident with the 
YELLOW flag and the tarantula. All will remember the pandemonium of 
the second trial, they may forget the first trial but on the other hand, less 
likely the third trial, since the reaction of most students in the third, while 
modified, was still very noteworthy. From now on stimuli such as 
YELLOW (things!), small cages, teachers, any one of a number of class- 
mates, insectariums, etc., etc. will trigger many memories. Sometimes in a 
nightmare or on seeing a tarantula on television an almost precise duplica- 
tion of events will be experienced, but in each student the experience will 
be slightly different. It has become modified and individualized through 
addition, subtraction and overlapping of more recent events and experi- 
ences. 

This mind game illustrates that individuals in a group when receiving 
rather simple information will rapidly form a consensus. When some of the 
individuals participate in another group and receive somewhat more complex 
information the consensus is influenced by previous experience of some of 
the group. Finally, when the two groups are combined, the super-class so 
formed will still come to some form of consensus after exposure to a mixture 
‘of familiar and unfamiliar information, although the behaviour of any one 
individual in the class can be quite varied. Also, each individual will retain 
his or her individual memory of the experiences but no matter whose 
memory is subsequently activated, it can stimulate the whole group to exhibit 
a shared recalled behaviour if they are part of the same communication 
network. 
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There exists a certain analogy between the behaviour of groups of people 
sharing the same experiences and neurons in the central nervous system that 
are stimulated and/or inhibited as a group when exposed repeatedly to the 
same cue. The teacher in reality represents an environmental stimulus — 
retinal stimulation, auditory signals, tactile (pain) incidents, smell or taste. 
The students are individual neurons (synaptically) linked by being in the 
same functional nucleus or brain region. Remember that each neuron can 
form terminal synapses with at least 3000 other neurons to convey infor- 
mation. For simplicity’s sake, one can consider the first class as representing 
nuclei of many thousands of neurons where the incoming information is first 
received and sent on or relayed to secondary nuclei. Here the information is 
further integrated, based on information previously received (experienced) 
by some of these individual neurons in the nuclei. This second relay class ot 
(sensory) nuclei or brain areas contains neurons that also have connections 
with and are able to stimulate other areas of brain having different functions. 
Some of these may control muscle movements, others secrete hormones 
which alter heartbeat, perspiration and other body reactions associated with 
emotions, yet others go to centres of speech, and so on. These second relay 
neurons receive the information in a sense only indirectly after the incoming 
signals from the sensory organs have already been integrated into a somewhat 
modified message within the primary sensory areas of the brain. Therefore, 
such ‘association’ areas of the brain already transform direct sensory infor- 
mation into a more diversified and modified multi-synaptic set of activation 
patterns in a number of neurons that have more than one input from different 
types of primary class of neurons. 

Secondary neurons may also be connected to one another. Stub a toe, 
then sensory cortex and subcortical pain centres are stimulated, signals to 
motor cortex and speech areas in the cortex and subcortical emotion centres: 
ouch!, hopping on one foot, rubbing foot, crying. As all those already 
sophisticated secondary reactions are taking place these thousands upon 
thousands upon more thousands of neurons now send signals to many other 
areas of the brain, loop back onto themselves as pain becomes less and initiate 
an entirely new pattern of neuronal activities: looking for object, removing 
object, etc. 

Because the pain was intense, the sequence or pattern of activation had 
overwhelmed the influence on all these neurons from many other areas of 
the brain — the reaction is reflexive. Temporarily, then, these neurons formed 
an integrated, connected circuit. If within a short time the same object was 
seen, it is more than likely that a number of neurons in that circuit would be 
reactivated to replay — recall — the previous incident (in the mind). This time, 
however, no pain and no physical reaction would accompany the event since 
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the detection of the object would prevent the actual stubbing incident. Visual 
awareness of the object has modified and inhibited certain neurons in the 
original circuit — no pain, no crying. Instead of hopping, the motor cortex 
tells the extensor (excitation) and opposite flexor (inhibition) muscles to step 
over it. In both incidents (the tens of thousands of) neurons controlling 
extension of one leg and flexion of the other are the same — the same neurons 
participated in two different neuronal circuits, once activated by pain and 
tactile stimulation, and another time by the visual sensory input. Certain 
neurons in both circuits will send information to a third level of information 
circuits where both incidents are refined into a somewhat stylized and again 
more complex circuit so that both incidents become ‘hard-wired’. See the 
object, step over it. There is little chance that the same circuit would cope 
efficiently with experiences or environmental changes other than those 
immediately associated with very similar situations. However, it can become 
associated or become merged with a much larger neuronal network that also 
includes the awareness that the object is a land-mine, that it elicits fear and 
that stepping over it includes neural connections eliciting pleasure or relief. 
Simple neuronal memory traces sharing in part the same neurons will build 
more complex memory traces that can be triggered by more diverse cues. 
Compared to even a one-year-old child, who has already acquired such 
complex circuits, a newborn human baby may be considered to be a very 
primitive organism indeed. 


The Development of a Mind 


A newborn brain weighs about one-third of the weight of an adult brain. On 
the other hand, and very surprisingly, such a brain in certain areas may contain 
up to 50 percent more neurons than will be present in that same brain when 
it is three years old. Yet, on examining the immature brain one finds that prac- 
tically all the landmarks of the adult brain are already in place, with neuronal 
nuclei and arrays in their proper positions relative to each other within recog- 
nizable major functional divisions — the frontal lobe, sensory and motor 
cortex, auditory and temporal cortex, optic cortex, as well as all the subcorti- 
cal structures such as the thalamus and hypothalamus; from the hypothala- 
mus down, the newborn ape and the crocodile are very similar. Unlike the 
functions executed by cortical neurons, the subcortical centres mentioned are 
dominantly in control of emotional and s#bconscious functions. Many of 
these represent integrated responses e.g. rage, fear, pleasure when combined 
with specific body ‘language’ such as blood pressure, respiration, hormone 
release, facial expressions, etc.; what they still lack is precise control from 
higher brain centres. Other responses may be more hidden to the observer, 
when subcortical neuronal activations occur but the interactions with the 
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cerebral cortex controlling body postures and expression are not yet 
completely integrated by neuronal connections. Whether or not an entire 
emotional repertoire is observed or only a portion of it very much depends 
on whether or nota series of interconnecting neural (nerve) pathways between 
the subcortical divisions and the frontal lobes (left and right) are intact. We 
discuss in more detail later what happens when these bidirectional pathways 
are damaged in an individual. At this time, it is appropriate to examine more 
closely how the very primitive brain of a baby over time is transformed into 
the powerhouse of memories and learning capacity of the adult brain.? 

One of the greatest pleasures of being involved in the care of an infant 
is to see it acquiring mastery over the infinite number of skills it needs to 
survive. Some of these are attained by observation and example via the use 
of the specific sensory detector organs, others by being taught. All skill 
acquisitions appear to follow an almost universal set of rules. The process 
begins by recognition (understanding) of the task, and then progresses to 
mastery of the task by repeated exposure and by learning to select among the 
initially variable responses the one(s) yielding the most satisfaction — survival. 

We may begin by observing a newborn: the eyes have difficulty to focus, 
four limbs flail in the air, while the sounds mostly consist of (a) crying. Yet, 
there appears a certain awareness of sound and rhythm, tactile stimulation — 
painful and pleasurable — and even facial mother recognition. Obviously, 
while most functional divisions of the brain are in place, they appear to be 
only minimally connected. On the other hand, the expression of practically 
the full physical and emotional range of reactions denoting rage, (linked to) 
auditory and visual startle reactions (reflex), smiling (pleasure?), demonstrate 
that already an extensive anatomic interconnectivity exists between mostly 
subcortical emotive centres and neurons in the sensory as well as motor 
cortex. These areas are also already closely functionally integrated (crying 
elicits a negative feeling, negative feeling elicits crying). Examination of indi- 
vidual neurons, especially in the sensory and motor cortex, shows sparse 
dendritic (receptive) fields and relatively few axon terminal projections. 

Revisit the infant 6-12 months later and one finds an entirely different 
level of both intellectual and physical sophistication. All sensory areas are 
now almost fully interconnected in that grasping and associated coordinated 
motor movements are nearly fully directional when combined with any of 
the senses. Emotions are much better consciously (cortically) controlled and 
can to a certain degree be suppressed or redirected; leg movements are 
completely and wilfully reciprocal. These observations indicate that in 
addition to the presence of excitatory synaptic transmitter substances, the 
neurochemical processes for the synthesis and release of inhibitory synaptic 
transmitters have also become established at this time. Inhibitory neurons in 
the memory pathways are now interposed among the excitatory neuronal 
circuit(s) so that the mnemonic (plastic) pathways demonstrate the ability to 
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be modulated and to be restrained: movements become less jerky, the child 
shows increasing ability to solve problems and to respond more adaptively 
by bringing the response under mental, conscious control. The child will 
begin walking soon although the equilibrium control division of the central 
nervous system, the cerebellum, has not yet completely matured. It is still 
not yet fully integrated with cortical ear and eye circuits needed to maintain 
proper orientation. The area especially important to integrate the many 
simultaneously ongoing activities — the frontal cortex — shows an expansion; 
the skull must expand as well in order to accommodate increasing brain 
volume. Instead of meaningless repetitive sounds, the infant is babbling in a 
meaningful manner and certainly understands not only the tone but also the 
information encoded in the words it hears. 

Speech development and word recognition, one of the most distinctive 
and exclusive abilities of humans, are not concentrated in one single area in 
the brain. Instead, studies of dyslexic children, stroke patients, damage to the 
(left) temporal lobe, neurosurgical patients and functional imaging of 
neuronal activities continue to uncover that multiple ‘speech’ centres having 
very specific different functions are needed for full language skills; in 
addition, these centres need connections to and from the visual and auditory 
associate cortex. Full integration of the abilities for speech, as well as, later, 
reading and writing, develops as mastery of fine and delicate motor control 
coincides with increasing connectivity between neurons of a number of brain 
centres. Intricate interconnecting neuronal circuits will be needed that 
include (practised) feedback mechanisms between auditory or visual cortex 
areas and the motor cortex. All will have to converge onto neurons of the 
frontal cortex where integrated neuronal supercomplexes begin to form 
motivational drives. In fact, given that a word may elicit very complex 
imagery, emotions and physical reactions, it is evident that the ability to 
codify the world in a complex language influences directly or indirectly most 
of the areas of the human brain. 

Examination of the brain in the one-year-old reveals quite drastic 
changes: the receptive dendritic fields have expanded enormously, synaptic 
innervation by axonal terminals in some areas of the brain has also expanded 
hugely, while, in contrast, in other areas most of the previously existing 
axonal projections have apparently degenerated and disappeared. Rather 
startlingly, although brain weight and size have doubled, many brain regions 
have lost up to 50 percent of their initial neuronal population. These obser- 
vations reflect one of the basic principles of brain development. Through 
repetition and feedback information, certain synaptic connectivities are 
reinforced by pre-synaptic and post-synaptic chemical as well as gene inter- 
actions, so that an increasing probability becomes established that if neuron 
X starts firing — sending signals — there is a much greater chance that neuron 
Y will also become synaptically activated, even though neuron X has a similar 
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proj ection to neuron Z. Situations that will initially equally excite neurons 
in areas Y and Z will on repetition increase the chances that one of the areas 
will remain active while the connection to another area becomes at least to 
some extent suppressed.’ 

As an infant matures, many body functions become so strongly 
controlled by facilitated neuronal circuits that connections to and from 
certain cortical areas that were needed to consciously initiate these functions 
gradually become neglected over time and may even degenerate entirely. One 
can begin to consider such almost automatic functions to represent rever- 
berating multi-synaptic circuits that under routine circumstances need very 
little input from most higher brain centres. In the case of a walking adult, 
very little control seems to be exerted by any conscious higher brain centre, 
except those coming from the primary and secondary optic pathways. On 
the other hand, when the child was practising how to walk, tactile and pain 
feedback mechanisms formed very much part of the learning curve; often 
auditory input also strongly encouraged the child to walk. While all circuits 
of the tactile and auditory multi-synaptic pathways remain in place, once 
walking has become automatic disuse has greatly diminished control of these 
pathways. Only if the visual input becomes impaired, will there be an attempt 
to have tactile and auditory pathways to direct again the walking process. In 
order for that to happen, the disused chemical processes controlling synaptic 
events first need to be reinduced. If the old pathways no longer exist — the 
ancient memory trace between auditory (and associate) cortex having degen- 
erated — then an entirely alternative new pathway needs to be constructed, 
using different, repetitive sensory cues — different neurons must be recruited 
and new multi-synaptic connections must be formed. During infancy and 
into young adulthood the brain demonstrates a wonderful plasticity, being 
able to compensate for the loss of control of one centre by forming entire 
new control pathways. As the brain ages, functional recuperation becomes 
much slower and more difficult. The process is identical to what is happen- 
ing during the normal brain maturation process but with ageing the central 
nervous system seems to have lost some of the facile sequential gene activa- 
tions of infancy. 

The rapid increase in brain weight and size in a growing infant brain can 
be almost entirely accounted for by the enormous expansions of dendritic 
receptive fields and the extensive elaborations of the terminals and with it, 
the ability to form gigabytes of multi-synaptic memory traces. Maturation is 
further marked by the formation of myelin — the brain’s ‘white matter’. 
Myelin, which is composed mostly of the fatty bilipid portion of membranes, 
serves as an electrical insulation. As the brain develops, specialized non- 
neuronal cells start to wind sheets of membranes around the signal-sending 
part of the neuron cable — the axon — so that the message conducting to the 
terminals does not leak away across the membrane. Hence, myelination 
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means increased speed of signal conduction, and myelinated nerve tracts 
conduct or execute commands at much higher speed and repetition than 
unmyelinated bundles of axons. One of the hallmarks of intelligence — of 
being smart — is the ability to rapidly assimilate information and respond to 
it by ‘agile’ mental or physical action. Thus the more myelinated nerve tracts, 
the more efficient and more rapidly an organism is able to react to its internal 
or external environment; obviously it improves survival skills. It goes 
without saying that during evolution the extent of axonal myelination in a 
nervous system of a species and the development of increasing intelligence 
occurred in tandem.* 

To return for a moment to the virtual classes mentioned earlier, by now 
it is evident that the first class is heavily dependent on outside instructions 
to form a simple memory trace. A random group of neurons becomes repeat- 
edly simultaneously activated by the same information. They become trans- 
formed into an integrated excited or inhibited group of neurons connected 
by a single set of related concepts that are shared among all participating cells 
in the circuit. The second class, however, is already much more ‘sophisti- 
cated’ since half the neurons incorporate earlier firing patterns that can be 
transmitted to the remaining half of the class and influence the newly forming 
network; if axons are myelinated, this will take less time. As a group, the 
number and type of sensory input that causes a circuit composed of class II 
neurons to respond are much more varied, as will be the response. This will 
also be more nuanced or multifarious since class II neurons have a more 
complex activation pattern, being dependent not only on information from 
class I circuits but also on their internal circuit connections to other areas of 
the brain. When these latter groups of neurons become activated, their output 
will elicit different (though related) responses involving also neurons in brain 
regions that produce other executive functions — sensory, motor, emotional, 
etc. By being exposed to such variety of inputs and by repetition, certain 
incoming signals that incorporate a mixture of meanings — yellow flag 
implying tarantula — all neurons in both classes will become active and that 
activity now is dispersed to many areas of the brain. Clearly, the resulting 
response becomes more varied, less predictable. Only by repetition and 
resulting information feedback can one response begin to dominate. The 
information feedback via inhibitory neurons will result in silencing or 
diminishing the activity of one set of neurons while reinforcing (facilitating) 
the activation of another assembly of neurons. 

We can take as a simplified example the detection of a square. Among 
neurons of the primary visual centres some will respond uniquely to a vertical 
line, but only if the line moves from bottom upwards, others uniquely to a 
horizontal line, but only when it moves from left to right. Yet others only 
detect lines if they traverse the retinal field in the opposite direction, or may 
be sensitive to bidirectional movement. As the (moving) eyes sense the four 
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lines, hundreds of these directional motion-responding neurons all send 
signals to different types of neurons (class 11). For one such type, discharge 
threshold — signal transmission — is only reached after the scanning eyes 
detect a vertical line (bottom to up) and a horizontal line (left to right) at the 
same time to excite its dendritic receptive field simultaneously (a 90° angle). 
Other ‘higher order’ neurons in this group respond to opposite directional 
lines when eyes are scanning right to left and upwards or down. Obviously, 
if these types of secondary neurons discharge at the same time, third order 
neurons innervated by the types (IT) will in turn signal a complete set of four 
lines connected at certain angles, in this case 90°. The class (III) neurons will 
then communicate the information to other non-related centres such as a 
speech association centre in the temporal lobe (centimetres away!). Now the 
detected shape can be named and within the social context is called “a square’. 
Touching the object will connect yet another group of neurons in the sensory 
cortex. Note that one has progressed here from detecting a shape to percerv- 
ing an object that can be named, given a texture and, if associated with a 
paired stimulus such as a treat, it may even elicit an internal sense of pleasure. 
Perception is an awareness process where certain cues are sufficient to know 
the meaning of the information. Four angles of 90°, a word, four sharp 
corners, specific food, are all equally capable of eliciting the concept of a 
square. The square now has become a virtual construct since even when a 
person is blindfolded the concept of a square with its shape will still be 
present and, furthermore, can be described. Which of the cues finally elicits 
the most consistent response will depend on reward and/or negative feedback 
responses, by inhibiting certain multi-synaptic pathways and reinforcing 
synaptic connections in others. 


The Neural Site of the Mind 


If the previous sections have succeeded in summarizing how the central 
nervous system operates, it should provide the reader with an explanation 
how most animals cope with their environment. Certain specialized sensory 
organs detect a host of external stimuli. These stimuli are integrated and 
assimilated by ‘central processing’ groups of neurons in the brain to give it 
meaning. From these centres the meaning can be sent on, i.e. diverge, to many 
other centres that provide a colouring to the perceived information. 
Rhythmic sound becomes music (auditory memory), evokes a certain 
imaginary landscape (visual memory), brings tears to the eyes (subcortical, 
limbic system), exclamations of pleasure (speech expression centre) and 
jumps of joy and excitement (associate and primary sensory and motor areas, 
pleasure centres). So far so good, the evolution towards a central processing 
centre of increasing capacity implies (1) the ability of an organism to detect 
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and appraise an environment of increasing complexity, (2) the ability to 
deposit the experience in other facilitated neuronal circuits as a mnemonic 
memory and (3) the facility to react to such complex environments and 
experiences with amplifying diversity. However, by defining intelligence in 
those terms one quickly arrives at the conclusion that the human mind 
represents nothing more than simply a continuum of that faculty on the evol- 
utionary scale of intelligence. To some extent this is undeniably true, in that 
certain divisions of our brain are interconnected and operate in an identical 
manner to that found in many mammalian species. Nevertheless, both 
archaeological and historical records prove that approximately 
100,000-200,000 years ago a chance mutation must have introduced the 
development of some anatomical details and resulting processes that are 
unique and novel to the hominid brain. What specific neural changes were 
responsible for this enhanced ability of creating mental virtual realities, of 
being able to quantify these as physical objects, to transform and adapt the 
environment according to our needs instead of vice versa and, finally, to 
transfer the information efficiently and without loss to future progenies? In 
order to get some answers, we may begin by performing a comparative 
examination of the human and animal brain. 

As one progresses on the evolutionary scale of variable, adaptable 
decision-making in rapidly changing environments, species are seen to have 
added, specifically, a layer of neurons and their functional connections to 
more primitive, more anciently developed brain structures and organization. 
This is the newest evolutionary part of the brain, called the cerebral cortex. 
One famous example is that a crocodile has not much more than a primitive 
brain, and basically all crocodiles react to the environment in an stereotypic 
and reflexive manner: behaviour is said to be instinctive and difficult to 
modify by learning. In this species, the brain primarily is composed of spinal 
cord, hindbrain and midbrain neuronal pathways that are sufficient to direct 
(very) efficient reflexive responses to environmental perceptions plus some 
memory of the experiences. In apes and especially hominids, on the other 
hand, the cerebral cortex represents up to 60-70 percent of the total brain 
weight. So many neural networks form the cerebral cortex that in order to 
accommodate all these neurons and their interconnected pathways, as well 
as others linking the cortex to the underlying, more instinctive parts of the 
brain, the cerebral cortex in the more intelligent species is highly ‘crumpled’ 
in order that it still fits in a hard protective box with limited volume. In 
species that have evolved to exhibit progressive abilities to vary and adapt 
behaviour to learned experiences, one sees that an increasing portion of the 
cerebral cortex is not dedicated to performing functions more or less 
common to all mammals — integrated sensory-motor activities, audio-visual- 
tactile integration, etc. Many activities of this type, even though they initially 
must be learned, will with repetition eventually need very little direction or 
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dominance from cortical pathways other than those directly implicated with 
the perception and execution of tasks. Hence, with more cerebral cortex cells 
available for organizing circuits not occupied by stereotypic activities, the 
cerebral cortex as it matures will be able to allocate a greater percentage of 
neurons to function in large neural networks that direct complex behaviour. 
These will be conscious — activated at will, subject to change, flexible and 
connected to cortical areas where such experiences induce existing neural 
memory loops to codify a modified memorized experience. Speculatively, 
consciousness becomes established when the primitive brain and cerebral 
cortex are interconnected by the same experience — body physical reactions 
and emotions. Moreover, some of the initial sensory and emotional input as 
well as motor output circuits that originally participated in establishing a 
memory construct need to be retained in some retrievable form in order to 
maintain the ability for conscious, voluntary reactivation of such a memory 
trace. A person in a black box, floating in a neutral medium and with no 
sensory input of any type will start to hallucinate within days and will soon 
lose an understanding of reality, the conscious world. It is as if without a 
constant stream of real-world information, memory networks lose their 
controlled activation, appear to become mobilized at random and possibly 
simultaneously, so that abnormal experiences are formed; during sleep, when 
sensory input is partially shut down a somewhat analogous process may 
begin to operate to initiate dreaming. 

Recent neurobiological studies and especially the technique of functional 
magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI) of neuronal activation during conscious 
mental activities — mind games such as problem-solving or imaginary 
physical activities — consistently point to one area of the cerebral cortex that 
seems essential for such mental abilities. This is the forebrain part of the 
cortex and the further one advances to the frontal tip of the brain cortex, the 
more arousal of that region requires the initial activation and integration of 
a number of neural centres with diverse functions in both the subcortical and 
cortical areas of the brain. Several other lines of evidence also indicate that 
the frontal cortex plays a primordial role in directing behaviour, personality 
and temperament that characteristically sets apart one individual from 
another. The more a species behaves stereotypically and similar to another 
individual in a group, the smaller is the cortex area not occupied with specific 
functions. Whereas in the rat the cortex frontal lobes demonstrating no 
specifically designated function may represent only about 5-7 percent of the 
entire cerebral cortex, in humans that same area represents easily 30-40 
percent if not more of the cortex. Part of this is a result of the cerebral cortex 
itself that has expanded and increased tremendously during the evolution 
from the level of a rodent to that of a hominid. Perhaps more illustrative, 
individual dogs within the context of stereotypic behaviour of the species will 
on the average demonstrate a more individualized personality and complex 
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behaviour than the average cat; dogs on the whole have larger frontal lobes 
relative to remaining cortex areas than cats. Does one therefore automatically 
conclude that one species is in general more intelligent than another? Not 
necessarily. It merely indicates that the cat family evolved in such a manner 
that hunting and survival techniques were so successfully adaptive that much 
of behaviour could become hard wired and reflexive. With respect to the 
domesticated dog, which had to adapt to the much more varied and uncer- 
tain hominid environment (and mood), survival required much greater 
potential to shift behaviour to changing circumstances. Proportionally, more 
cortex in a limited space needed to be allocated to a capacity for modifying 
behaviour as circumstances change, including internal mind sets. Neural 
networks in the dog are more plastic at birth but, in return, they will seldom 
achieve the exquisite motor and sensory mastery seen in the cat. It would 
seem that the more adaptive and less predictable behaviour characterizing a 
species, the larger the need to entrain neural networks by repeated exposure. 
However, this also implies that enhanced flexibility very seldom rapidly 
achieves the effortless adaptive behaviour encoded in genetically dedicated 
neural pathways that require only comparatively little repetition to reach full 
and permanent (reflexive) function. 

Lesions of the anterior area of the frontal cortex cause profound changes 
in behaviour and personality, reflecting the interconnection between this area 
and practically all other areas of the cortex with more defined and special- 
ized functions. In addition, the frontal cortex also receives and sends signals 
to and from the emotional centres and the part of the temporal lobe which 
transforms immediate experiences and perceptions into more permanent 
neuronal connections — long-term memory. The frontal cortex thus is an area 
where the sensory experiences, memories and emotions intermingle and then 
outgoing signals formulate an appropriate response. Starting at the dorsal 
midline of the frontal cortex (medial-dorsal) and travelling downwards over 
the cortex, one can very roughly divide the frontal cortex into three vertical 
zones — planning (abstract reasoning, future!), language integration (fluency, 
concept formation) and language expression (speech!). 

Humans being the only animal to evolve towards the use of complex 
sounds as the most important mode to form and maintain a social infra- 
structure, nevertheless incorporate within their brains some neuronal func- 
tional complexes one finds in most mammals that vocalize as part of 
socialization. Thus, as in many mammalian species but more so, the dorsal 
part of the human temporal lobe is specialized to integrate complex sounds 
into an organized, versatile and extremely complex systematic communi- 
cation system. Structurally the speech area in the (mostly left) temporal lobe 
that is responsible for speech reception has direct myelinated pathway 
connections to another area where organized speech becomes transformed 
into meaning (‘speech understanding’ area, somewhat posterior to and above 
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the temporal lobe). Information signals from the subcortical emotional 
centres, the visual and sensory cortex region will add emotional and further 
information content to the words derived from the primary audition of 
complex sounds. One of two of the most important pathways out of this 
speech-understanding area is directed towards the temporal memory region 
— the hippocampus; this memory area actually lies somewhat below and 
under the speech reception regions. Lesions (strokes or damage) in the 
temporal lobe have serious consequences for the ability of an individual to 
interact socially with other people. Non-recognition of words, non-compre- 
hension of speech, an inability to retain a memory of an experience for much 
longer than a minute, are all associated in one form or another with damage 
to the temporal lobe. Note, however, that an inability to recognize orally 
received words does not necessarily impair comprehension of the same 
words when written. Similarly, deafened persons are quite readily taught to 
substitute visual and vibrational cues as a replacement for impaired hearing 
abilities. An analogous sensory compensation occurs when visual reception 
has failed. When such sensory deprivation in one modality has occurred, 
especially in the young but even in older persons, the axons coming from the 
damaged sensory modality will degenerate but more importantly, new axonal 
sprouting from the substituting sensory centre(s) will form new synaptic 
inputs. Again, continuous repetition will stimulate more efficient compen- 
satory connectivities to form and to be maintained. This applies whether one 
needs memory training, to relearn recognition of spoken speech or to write. 
In the learning process, it is quite useful to search out among the five sensory 
modalities the one that appears to be best suited in a particular individual to 
integrate perception and understanding, especially when it involves the 
highly structurally complex information that is incorporated into language 
comprehension. 

The other major pathway for speech understanding involves connections 
between the recognition area, the limbic (emotional) area, and a speech 
expression neural network complex (Broca’s area) that lies just above the 
temporal primary auditory centre, but in the frontal cortex. Broca’s speech 
expression area in turn is tightly linked to areas in the prefrontal motor cortex 
responsible for the integrated complex muscle movements to produce speech 
or write words and cohesive sentences. The integration within yet another 
frontal lobe area aids in lending a structural fluency to sentences and, perhaps 
even more importantly, a choice of words (includes recall) to communicate 
a concept to other individuals. Lesions in Broca’s area of the frontal cortex 
may effectively make a person language ‘aphasic’ in that speech and/or 
meaningful language communication is no longer possible or very difficult 
to understand; if the connection between frontal cortex and hippocampus 1s 
severed then the recall of (learned) words and their uses (syntax or language 
nationality) can be severely impaired. 
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The ability to construct an internal ‘language’ via sensory perceptions 
that represents an understanding of the external world, while perhaps more 
complex and nuanced, is not unique to hominids. Many species communi- 
cate their experiences among each other by sounds, posture or other stan- 
dardized information expressions. Social interactions (or not!), avoidance of 
conflict or danger, sexual procreation, offspring care and many other 
concepts essential for survival are in species high up the evolutionary ladder 
coded into a standardized repertoire that must be learned to some extent and 
expressed in a manner that the entire community understands. In this respect, 
hominids do not differ all that much even though the language has become 
extremely complex since it is coded in an abstract construct — the ability to 
form words by stringing together short burst of sounds (syllables) into ever 
more complex strings of sounds (words and sentences). While speech appears 
to be an innate, genetic ability of humans, in order for this form of communi- 
cation to incorporate meaning, a long and difficult learning curve is required 
that incorporates much long-term memory. It is interesting to observe that 
the same areas of the cortex and subcortex appear implicated as are used in 
most other high-order mammals. However, when it came to developing an 
increased sophistication in expressing this language — translating speech into 
entire concepts and constructs, mathematics, art, the sciences, future 
planning, complex imaginations, emotional rationality — it required 
additional cortical space where synaptic networking was shared among 
neurons that themselves already had separate networking connections to 
other, older evolved cortical regions; these already incorporated extensive 
integration capabilities. It is this highest order of complex integration and 
connectivity to practically all other areas of the brain, together with the 
physical ability to construct symbolic communication methodology, that 
caused a clever bipedal ape to evolve into an entirely new species. The 
remarkable distinguishing characteristic of that species is the magnitude in 
the advance of intellectual abilities and its expressions, brought about by an 
enormously more complex and ramified synaptic network and much 
improved physical communication equipment — the improved larynx for 
speech joins the previously evolved opposable thumb to create the ability of 
writing. Evidently, speech and cerebral expansion of the frontal cortex 
appeared to have occurred at approximately the same time and represent a 
most recent evolutionary process. Nevertheless, it is fascinating to speculate 
which of the two mutations occurred first. Quite clearly, in order to 
construct an efficient communication language, no new brain areas are neces- 
sary since it is found in most mammals. On the other hand, development of 
a new larynx that allowed sounds to be expressed with much greater 
complexities and with enhanced variance probably did stimulate a ‘rewiring’ 
and greater expansion of existing axonal terminal fields. Auditory, visual and 
motor communications as well as memory had to become better integrated 
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in order to be able to depict and express a new type of mental construct, one 
that could be described in an abstract manner by speech alone. Since the older 
evolved networks were already fully engaged and superbly functionally inte- 
grated but only ‘loosely’ connected to each other, speech expression and inte- 
eration of all these brain centres required a new brain region to accommodate 
the higher order neurons. These required great expansions of receptive 
synaptic and axon terminal fields in order to be able to gather and send large 
amounts of signals from and to many parts of the ‘older’ brain structures 
simultaneously. 


Genomic Imperative, Environmental Nurture 


Early in pregnancy the presence of the Y-chromosome in its genome will 
initiate in the developing embryo hormonal changes that direct it to form a 
male anatomy, just as the extra X-chromosome will continue the opposite 
development towards a female of the species. Sexual dimorphism does not 
represent exclusively a difference in reproductive organs. The distinction goes 
much deeper and involves many other differences, only some of which are 
easily noticeable on an anatomical level. When it comes to a discussion of 
possible dissimilarities in the manner in which the male and female brain may 
differ in terms of anatomic connectivity or, even more subtly, neurochem- 
istry, one enters a minefield of controversial subjects involving politics, 
religious dictates, teaching methods, psychological theories and many other 
delicate areas of social sexual relationships. In fact, many social theories 
question whether sexual neurobiological dimorphism exists at all in the 
human species. Yet, even in the adult human there exists obvious proof that 
its hormonal and neurochemical status at any time during the day or night 
profoundly affects all aspects of behaviour. It would therefore be very 
surprising, indeed, if during the most sensitive periods of brain development 
— the period of embryogenesis and early infancy — hormonal and environ- 
mental conditions did not also exert a permanent influence on the outcome 
of adult brain neurobiology that makes each member of the human species a 
unique personality. 

How much of one’s individuality can be ascribed to genetic directives 
and how much to environmental factors is not easily deduced with present 
medical analytical technology. Nevertheless, there exists more than adequate 
proof that neural gene activation patterns are very susceptible to environ- 
mental conditions — initially the mother’s health and nutritional status, subse- 
quently the intellectual external environment. Once a group of specified 
genes have become activated by either internal or external biological cues, the 
resulting neurobiological development phase appears mostly limited to a 
defined time period. In order for the organ to reach its full biological and 
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social potential, the successive waves of discrete stages of development 
depend on patterns of integrated genes that are cued to activate in precise 
sequences. Different genomic cues are generated during the highly organized 
chain of events that define a specific developmental period. These different 
periods marked by increasing complexity of neuro-anatomical organization 
only occur during a particular time window of brain formation and are highly 
time limited. 

Brain development differs somewhat from that of other organs in that it 
occurs in successive time-restricted stages. Each development stage, which 
can last from days to weeks, represents a complex pattern of gene activation 
that controls a ‘symphony’ of related and integrated anatomical, functional 
and neurochemical growth. Eventually, the brain must acquire a complex and 
Jewel-quality” integration of millions of such neurobiological processes. 
Arguably, for this reason evolution appears to have dictated that should for 
some reason one time-limited phase of gene pattern activation be delayed or 
defective — high fever, viral infection, toxic drugs, diet deficiency, etc., etc. — 
the timing of the next gene pattern activation remains unaltered in order to 
integrate in the best possible way with preceding neurobiological cues that 
appeared in previous developmental intervals. In this manner, while a specific 
brain function might be impaired when the infant is born, other brain func- 
tions appear quite intact. 

Inborn errors of neurobiological development whether as a consequence 
of errant genetic control or a specific environmental incident during preg- 
nancy, will invariably have the greatest (social) impact if it affects abilities 
dominantly controlled by the cerebral (frontal) cortex. That is because only 
in the cerebral neural network lies that potential to fully express the human 
genome. Thus, even a severely mentally handicapped child placed in a simple 
environment of food availability and affective, protective emotional care will 
be able to survive quite well. However, lacking an ability for organized 
speech combined with a severely restricted ability for abstractive thought, 
the soul still may be beautiful but the mind is almost absent. Mental dysfunc- 
tions of this type are not difficult to detect but it becomes an entirely different 
matter when certain brain developmental stages differ from one individual to 
another in more subtle degrees. To the extent that currently no accurate 
methodology exists to even detect such differences in terms of objective 
neurobiological parameters, we nonetheless do tend to recognize that some 
individuals have a greater talent than others for specific cerebrally dominated 
tasks — mathematics, music, precocious motor skills. 

Neuron to neuron signal transmission, being chemical in nature and 
requiring specific [pre-synaptic transmitter—post-synaptic receptor] inter- 
action, stipulates that neural nerve tracts communicating with their post- 
synaptic target areas need to release a specified transmitter when a signal 
arrives at the nerve terminals. Trans-synaptic information transmission 
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absolutely requires the pre-synaptic presence of certain chemicals (acetyl- 
choline, nor-adrenaline, adrenaline and dopamine, and finally, the serotonin- 
specific synaptic connectivities — among others). Among others, they 
underlie the function of, especially, short- and long-term memory, integrated 
thinking and motor control, and connect emotions to rational behaviour. 
Each of these chemically defined pathways are responsible for different 
aspects of brain function. The distribution of the transmitter-defined and, 
thus, functionally specified neurons within and among the myriads of neural 
circuits details the tasks that such networks perform in the brain. 

As the brain matures, the networks are innervated by the adrenergic 
systems, first in the midbrain regions where they eventually exert a dominant 
control over autonomic emotional networks (rage, fear, pleasure, etc.) and 
motor coordination and execution (dopamine deficit — Parkinson’s disease); 
with further development, the adrenergic systems fine tune many integrated 
networks subserved by excitatory (glutamate, acetylcholine) and inhibitory 
(GABA) neurons. In a sense, the adrenergic systems may be considered to 
modulate many networks simultaneously so that they either dampen or 
enhance the activation of some category of circuits over others; the adrener- 
gic chemical group acts like a conditioning factor to either increase or 
diminish the ease with which incoming information is paired to an (appro- 
priate) response. Most of the adrenergic functions are associated with inte- 
grating the autonomous networks within the midbrain (emotions) with tasks 
performed by the cerebral cortex. When one considers how long a period of 
training is required before an individual has matched strong emotions elicited 
by environmental cues to a response — behaviour — most suited to that 
person’s ‘survival’ — adaptive behaviour — it is evident that such integration 
is a process that continues well into adulthood (although slowing down with 
age). This includes refinements of not only complex physical body tasks such 
as muscle coordination, integration of eyes and motor tasks, suppressing pain 
reactions and many other elaborate body reactions but also control of (reflex- 
ive) integrated emotional patterns — fear, flight, fight, hide, rage, laugh, there 
is a choice! The increasing intricacies of tasking networks with respect to the 
composition and mix of inhibition and excitation by various chemically 
specified neurons during maturation are often expressed by saying the indi- 
vidual is acquiring wisdom. However, no true wisdom seems possible 
without the proper development of a serotonergic neuronal control over that 
portion of the brain that makes us human — the prefrontal cortex. 

Debilities of serotonin input to the midbrain and cerebral cortex, 
especially the frontal portion, cause pathological changes in personality that 
appear most analogous to a chemical ‘frontal lobotomy’. Most psychological 
pathologies and the drugs that may be helpful in correcting such conditions 
seem to be connected to one or another types of serotonin receptor, of which 
there are many, having different protein compositions. They range from 
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disturbances in sleep patterns, to the hallucinatory effects of psychedelic 
drugs (LSD), phobias, mind disorders such as schizophrenia, ‘bipolar’ mood 
swings, criminal psychopathic behaviour, automated compulsive routines, 
inappropriate social or emotional responses. Such phenomena have two items 
in common. One, the conscious prefrontal cortex is no longer in total control 
of ‘colouring’ the behavioural skills of an individual with socially appropri- 
ate emotions and two, (very) large areas of the cortex exhibit almost self- 
perpetuating neural activity loops that are virtually impervious to outside 
mobilization once initiated. Instead of a single, handsome pear! necklace, 
loops and knots isolate a number of pearls from the remaining string and mar 
its overall impression, even though each pearl still retains its lustre (task 
competence). One could argue that the same process occurs daily in our sleep 
when several networks may be activated, are temporarily looped together 
more or less in sequence but without the modulating influences from the 
remaining brain that usually tie such sequences to reality. 


A Mind without an Anatomical Substrate? 


In the preceding sections we have tried to define the intellectual distinction 
between H. sapiens and the rest of the animal world in terms of differences 
in neuro-anatomy, in that intelligent behaviour in a species can be roughly 
correlated with the area of the frontal lobe; the growing human brain incor- 
porates, relative to total brain volume, the largest mass of neurons not directly 
assigned at birth a specific function. This infers that the human brain has a 
larger capacity than any other species to form synaptic connections as it 
learns. Also, these can be altered or reinforced to some extent throughout life 
by reabsorption of old terminals and the formation of new synaptic connec- 
tions to modify such ‘learned networks’. It further implies that in order for 
a human to reach its highest genetic potential of intellectual power, teaching 
and a very varying environment are absolute requisites. The unique 
biological endowment of speech, while we postulated that it may have been 
responsible for evolving an increase in the size of the frontal cortex, when 
absent during infant brain growth may handicap learning but will not necess- 
arily stunt any intellectual development. Hence, speech like any other 
sensory input can to large extent be replaced and compensated for by other 
environmental cues.? 

Speech reception and word recognition can become impaired in many 
ways, ranging from hearing deficits to lesions in specific cerebral auditory 
areas. As especially Helen Keller has demonstrated, who was born deaf and 
blind, an absence of several natural types of sensory input does little to hinder 
intellectual development, provided an individual no longer is dependent on a 
natural environment to stay alive. What speech has added to the survival of 
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the species was the ability of such powerful intra-species communication that 
it was possible to build an incredible social infrastructure. Not only do we 
care for our young but even today a human in isolation, especially during 
maturation, will on reaching adulthood lack certain traits we ascribe as 
universal attributes of a human being (not all complimentary, but that is 
another story). Brain development in the human has become mandatorily 
dependent on a certain amount of information that only another human can 
provide. Children will not develop proper speech or language abilities unless 
during learning they can obtain feedback information from others. Famous 
cases exist where children who for some of their early years lived alone 
without contact with other human beings, subsequently showed an almost 
total inability to acquire good speech skills. Also, although to a lesser extent, 
they remained socially incompetent throughout their lives. Yet, certain other 
intellectual skills common to many higher order mammals for survival were 
entirely intact. 

Individuals who appear to have a disconnection between rational 
(conscious and deliberate) behaviour and emotive centres are marked by 
aberrant behaviour that is entirely lacking the ability to distinguish between 
acts that are harmful and those beneficial to his or her society. Like the other 
example, such lack of social awareness that is essential for our distinctive 
mind can develop as a result of ‘faulty’ or inadequate instructions or 
exposure. However, many behavioural attributes classified as contrary to 
consensus social behaviour also occur in individuals with damage to the 
frontal lobes. The classic case is the development of Alzheimer’s disease, 
where impairment of expressive speech, abstract construction and new long- 
term memory acquisition are the hallmark of early onset of the disease. In 
this degenerative disease, the gradual loss of these abilities that are so import- 
ant in maintaining sociality and social restraints coincides with the gradual 
destruction of the temporal lobe and frontal cortex. On the other side, certain 
degenerative and accidental injuries can practically shut down any expression 
of social and conscious activities except to communicate by some eye move- 
ments. Provided the frontal part of the brain remains intact, these individuals 
are powerful proof that the intellectual mind remains competent even when 
all but one of the physical and communication abilities have practically shut 
down. In contrast, as already remarked on, experiments with volunteers have 
demonstrated that a total abolition of sensory stimulation has a devastating 
effect and indicates that an instructed brain cannot maintain normal function 
for long without receiving some form of continuous environmental infor- 
mation. Totally sensory deprived individuals within 36-48 hours begin to 
experience severe hallucinations, as if neural networks are randomly actuated 
when external sensations no longer provide the control needed for an ordered 
sequence of (memory) mobilization. Many aberrant types of mental develop- 
ment or behaviour, or chronic disabilities in ordered mental activity can 
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(theoretically) be explained by specific disconnections or slowed trans- 
mission speed between functionally linked neural networks. In all cases 
though, if it involves the connections between the rest of the brain and areas 
of the frontal cortex, the individual shows impairment in one of three abilities 
by which a human being is clearly distinguishable from all other species — 
abstract thinking, language fluency and social interaction or behaviour. 

Where, then, does one draw the line between the existence of a physical 
mind and the virtual mind? In the very rare instances where a baby is born 
without practically any cortex, it will soon die. On the other hand, it is not 
uncommon that an infant matures with severe physical or sensory defects 
and no one will argue that such individuals are anything less than complete 
human beings with fully functional attributes as such. Among the most diffi- 
cult handicaps for normal development to compensate for is a deficit of 
language comprehension. Without this ability, which is far more than simply 
not being able to read or write or having a speech disorder, a child has to 
learn by example — most abstract concepts and skills that stimulate the ability 
to imagine virtual realities require some form of language comprehension, 
whether that language is mathematics, music or word recognition. When due 
to an accident the brain lacks the potential to decipher the meaning of an 
(abstract) communication methodology, it becomes very difficult to convey 
imaginary concepts; the complex neural networking that would normally 
further advance this skill will never properly develop. 

The ability to acquire proficiencies in language and abstract thinking 
with proper training requires the integration of memory and frontal cortex 
circuits and as a minimum, two outgoing pathways. One of these must be 
able to activate at least marginally a method of external acknowledgement 
that the skill is being established, with a feedback loop to the memory 
centres. The other pathway, more speculatively, should represent a control 
over lower cortical structures involved with the generations of emotive 
physical and mental expressions — rage, pleasure, frustration, etc.” Without 
an (internal) award or aversion system linked to a learning process, discrimi- 
nation of what should be repeated and what be avoided becomes problem- 
atic; moreover, the emotive process over time (of training) should come under 
tight control. The problems encountered in teaching severely mentally 
impaired infants, especially when due to a genetic and therefore generalized 
neural defect, are that these incoming and outgoing pathways if connected 
are linking genetically flawed neural networks. Similar though more 
repairable problems are encountered in infants having been exposed to an 
(intellectually) impoverished environment and/or malnutrition (often joint 
circumstances!). 

Occasionally one encounters individuals who seem to have lost the 
appropriate connections between the emotional, subcortical brain and fore- 
brain centres. Such individuals will demonstrate either emotional reactions 
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improper to the circumstances or no emotions at all. The first type of reaction 
is almost always a case of acquired damage to the frontal cortex, the second 
appears often to involve an error of (early) development. Some of these indi- 
viduals may pose a danger to their environment and to the social infrastruc- 
ture because of their occasional uncontrolled emotional outbursts. In the 
more clear case of a specific defective neural development, all other brain 
functions will remain intact but such individuals react in a manner which 
infers that social restraints never became entrained. It is as if conscious activi- 
ties and emotive (re)actions were never properly paired during the learning 
process. The resulting antisocial individual is easily classified in our society 
as a psychopath, although in a number of instances there is evidence that 
during the early learning period the internal award systems were suppressed 
and were mostly replaced by an external system of ‘physical punishment or 
an absence of punishment’. Even if no violent psychopathic crime is commit- 
ted, these persons tend to be shunned by a society, as do others who due to 
overt asocial (read strange!) behaviour signal a defect in the ‘normal’ 
conscious thought processes. 

It is here that one encounters the clear dichotomy between the reality of 
the human mind that as a result of a long entrainment programme becomes 
increasingly internalized, and the virtual mind, which appears to retain that 
designation only until social skills become impaired to such an extent that 
such individuals no longer easily integrate into the social infrastructure. In 
this manner, a neurobiologist may argue that severely mentally handicapped 
individuals or ones in coma have lost their humanity since they no longer 
express any of the three attributes that define our hominid species: skilled 
social adaptability, an entrainable brain and abstract reasoning. In sharp 
contrast, even the most dangerous psychopath can be demonstrated to 
possess all three of these attributes, which makes him or her human even 
though their adapted sociality in this case is totally contrary to the good of 
the community. One should remark here that the classification of social 
behaviour as beneficial or damaging is rather arbitrarily defined depending 
on governments, environmental circumstances, war or peace and all such 
forebrain products of social abstraction. Better, then, to leave all such classi- 
fications aside. What can be stated as factual is the following. 

Our genome, our genetic inheritance, determines during embryonic 
growth that the brain being formed is an organ unique to the human species. 
However, this organ at birth in comparison to other mammals incorporates 
very large masses of neurons, mostly in the cerebral cortex. Their future fates 
in neural networks are only predictable by their approximate location in 
specific, functionally dedicated brain divisions. Such a brain merely 
represents a genetic template that can be programmed provided the appro- 
priate coding devices are used. In order for the brain to assume its designated 
function, it must receive massive information that needs time to be 
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assimilated and integrated. Functional neural networks are refined by some- 
times eliminating neuronal processes or a number of neurons entirely, some- 
times by strengthening synaptic connections or recruiting entire networks to 
integrate into a more complex neuronal web. Both the teaching programmes 
and the learning process are variables and thus as each human matures he or 
she increasingly deviates from the standard template. Three attributes that 
will profoundly alter subsequently both teaching and learning methodology 
develop relatively late during infant maturation and all three are almost 
entirely acquired by instructions and repetition coupled to a complex system 
of (subcortical) reward and aversion programmes. These three attributes, 
encompassing (some form of) language comprehension, abstract thought and 
sociality, progressively separate the human species from all other life forms 
as they, also, increasingly separate the forming mind of one individual from 
another. The final brain and its intelligence represent the entirety of all the 
teaching, all inborn neural plasticity, all language potential, all the environ- 
mental complexities and all social and emotional influences a human brain 
template is exposed to. No wonder then that each human represents a unique 
entity marked by a unique mind. One may end by paraphrasing something 
said at the beginning of the article: I must become human, therefore teach me 
and I will learn. The ‘must’ is the inherited genetic endowment, how 
human(e) we become depends on society. What is left of our mind after our 
demise are those human endowments we bequeath by some form of 
communication to the minds of our progeny. 


Notes 


1 This is a process seen in any group of individuals within a society who are 
disdained for any one of several persisting reasons: genetic differences, socio- 
economic conditions, dietary impoverishment causing developmental intellectual 
stunting. Only three generations of bad infant diet are sufficient for genetic or 
environmental markers to create subgroups where both external attitudes as well 
as social expectations within such groups become self-fulfilling forces for 
isolation. 

2 Here we need to stipulate that the brain at birth must possess the full set of intact 
human genes in order for environmental ‘nurture’ to be able to stimulate brain 
development to its maximum bzological potential. Nurture includes not only the 
sensory input to which a child is exposed but also, especially during the first three 
years of infancy, the diet. Inadequate diets and poor learning environments very 
often go together. 

3 Always remember that all brain activity and resulting functions depend on the 
interactions of multiple billions of neurons that are continually in altering 
discharge states of excitation or inhibition. Damage to even hundreds of neurons 
would have little consequence except possibly for some very temporary hiatus in 
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function. Only when neuronal loss reaches into the hundreds of thousands can a 
function be damaged permanently or rehabilitation become more difficult. For 
example, even a destruction of the spinal cord by 80-90 percent may be little 
noticed until, however, another 1 percent is destroyed, when a person is suddenly 
paralysed. 

4 In certain diseases, notably multiple sclerosis, the normal rate of breakdown in 
myelin begins to exceed the rate of (re)formation. As a result, message conduc- 
tion in myelinated nerves first begins to slow in speed as well as capacity and then 
may fail altogether — slower and hesitant reaction times followed by temporary 
or permanent paralysis. 

5 While the left temporal lobe is mostly involved in speech recognition and 
language, the right temporal lobe seems more specialized to recognize music and 
mathematics. Many other very intricate forms of abstraction ability and complex 
incorporation of many functions are also more dominantly concentrated in one 
hemisphere or the other. Such lateralization is also seen in other animals but to a 
much lesser extent. 

6 Brain development requires optimum nutrition that only mother milk can really 
provide if she has adequate nutrition. Badly nourished mothers provide insuffici- 
ent milk and of poor quality. Malnutrition in infants leads rapidly to stunted intel- 
lectual development due both to poor neuro-anatomic interconnectivity and an 
impoverished learning environment. The longer the infant is exposed to such 
conditions, the more difficult it is to reverse the damage. 

7 While physical punishment or external rewards will serve as well, much natural 
learning in most infants appears to be internally reinforced by eliciting frustration 
on failure and pleasure when succeeding. 


Peter Glasner 
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Banking on Immortality? Exploring 
the Stem Cell Supply Chain from 
Embryo to Therapeutic Application 


Introduction 


Sin cells are an important resource for the improvement of health because 
they are unspecialized, and can renew themselves for long periods through 
cell division. Under certain conditions they can be induced to become 
specialized cells such as those found in the heart, lung, skin and other tissues. 
Hence they may, at some point in the future, form the basis for treating such 
diseases as Parkinson's disease, diabetes, Alzheimer’s disease and heart 
disease. They may also facilitate research into screening for new drugs and 
toxins, and for understanding birth defects. Adult stem cells, derived from 
blood and bone marrow, have been used in the treatment of a variety of 
conditions for some 20 years. 

More recently, embryonic stem (ES) cells have been derived from 
embryos developed from eggs donated for research purposes in in vitro fertil- 
ization (IVF) clinics. Totipotent cells are found in embryos in the earliest 
stages of development (no larger than eight cells) and can differentiate into 
all the cells required for human development. However, embryos used in 
research are typically at the early embryo or blastocyst stage of 50-100 cells. 
From this inner ball, some 25 stem cells are extracted and grown in a petri 
dish, where they proliferate, and are replaced over many months. These ES 
cells can also be found in foetal tissue. The subculturing process results, if no 
differentiation occurs and they appear genetically normal, in a cell line of 
pluripotent stem cells. They are, in principle, able to reproduce themselves 
indefinitely and thus appear to be ‘immortal’. Significantly, they have the 
potential to develop into any of the 200 or so known cell types, although not 
into extra-embryonic tissue such as the placenta and umbilical cord. Such a 
procedure only became possible in 1998 (Thomson et al., 1998). 
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The development of cloning technology at about the same time made it 
theoretically possible to generate embryonic stem cells specific to any given 
patient. This could be done through insertion of the nucleus from an adult 
cell into an egg with its nucleus removed and growing it to the blastocyst 
stage so that a stem cell line can be initiated. It would offer the possibility of 
providing compatible tissue and deal with the current difficulties posed by 
existing transplantation technologies. Such a process is better described as 
somatic cell nuclear replacement (CNR), even though the best known 
example to date has been the ‘cloning’ of Dolly the sheep in 1997 (Wilmut et 
al., 2000). However, while generating much public controversy, most coun- 
tries, as well as UNESCO and the Council of Europe, ban the use of this 
technique in human reproduction, although a number allow it for stem cell 
research into therapeutic applications (UNESCO, 1997: Article 11; CoE, 
1997: Article 1). 

Currently, global research on human embryonic stem cell lines is domi- 
nated by the commercial sector with lines produced by companies such as 
ES International in Singapore and Geron in the United States. Work 
continues in both sectors in India, China and many Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. In the USA, where much of the groundbreaking work has been done, 
a decision by President Bush, made on moral grounds, permitted federal 
funding of research only on the 70 or so stem cell lines established before 9 
August 2001 (House of Lords, 2002). Privately funded research was not 
affected as it is regulated through state legislation, which varies so signifi- 
cantly across the country as to effectively make it uncontrolled. Recently, 
however, three small federal grants (for a total of US$6.3 million) were 
granted for work using stem cells on the grounds that US scientists needed 
to keep stem cell research in the public domain so as to ensure appropriate 
ethical constraints were followed (Reuters, 2003). On the European level, a 
recent vote called for the European Commission and member states to halt 
the creation and use of embryos for stem cell research in all circumstances 
(Osborn, 2003). However, the existing situation regarding embryo research, 
in particular, within member states varies considerably from being permitted 
(as in Sweden or Holland) to being banned (as in Germany or Ireland). The 
UK has gone further than most countries, after many years of debate, and 
within a relatively tight legislative framework, in permitting the creation of 
embryos for research and the use of CNR. 


The UK Stem Cell Bank 


Although the possibility was established in 1998 (Thomson et al., 1998), rela- 
tively few viable human embryonic stem cell lines have been developed. In 


the UK, the Human Fertilisation and Embryology Authority (HFEA) 
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licenses work on embryonic stem cells, and granted three licences to labora- 
tories in the UK to develop possible viable cell lines in 2001 (HFEA, 2003). 
One of these, at King’s College, London, announced in August 2003 that a 
viable stem cell line (the only one of three derived from 58 embryos) had 
successfully been produced (The Guardian, 2003). The scope for the future 
therapeutic application of stem cell research could be enormous (DoH, 2000), 
although there are many ethical, legal and social concerns that need first to 
be addressed (NBAC, 1999; House of Lords, 2002). To address these 
complex issues, a Stem Cell Bank (SCB), the first of its kind, was established 
in January 2003 in the National Institute for Biological Standards and 
Control (NIBSC) in Potters Bar near London (Stacey, 2003). NIBSC has 
recently acquired a new ‘regulatory’ role beyond safety and efficacy to 
include clinical and cost effectiveness (Faulkner et al., 2003). It has the 
existing expertise in the safety and standardization of biological medicines to 
ensure the appropriate distribution of qualified and well-characterized cell 
lines. The Bank is funded by the Medical Research Council with support 
from other research councils and the government, and is part of an Inter- 
national Stem Cell Consortium of 14 countries. 

The Bank has a Management Group to supervise its activities, including 
management, publicity and fostering interaction with stakeholders, and a 
Steering Committee which is developing a Code of Practice. It is developing 
protocols for interacting with outside groups (depositors, users and others); 
applications to use the Bank; and project team operations for individual cell 
banks. The general aim is ‘to create an independent and competent facility to 
produce, test and reproduce existing and new stem cell lines derived from 
adult, foetal and embryonic human tissues’ (Stem Cell Bank, 2003). To facili- 
tate this aim, the Bank will: 


e Bea repository for all stem cell types: adult, foetal and embryonic; 

e Assess applications to deposit and access embryonic cell lines case by 
case; 

e Monitor all applications to deposit and access foetal and adult lines; 

e Accept qualified and well-characterized donations from within and 
outside the UK; 

e Make its cell lines equally available to researchers and commercial 
companies; 

e Require any outcomes from the use of its cell lines to be deposited freely 


with the Bank. 


The first two deposits of research grade stem cell lines were made in May 
2004 by researchers from King’s College, London, and the Centre for Life in 
Newcastle (Jha, 2004), but work on the facility for clinical grade stem cell 
lines (for possible therapeutic use) is still ongoing (Fazackerley, 2003). The 
SCB therefore provides a fascinating, and as yet unique, opportunity to study 
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the intersection of several important aspects of this globally high-profile area 
of research as they develop and unfold. In particular, it highlights the nature 
of the cell line supply chain, the process by which cell lines are granted 
acceptable provenance, the nature of the standardization process which facili- 
tates successful deposit, and the global governance issues within which the 
Bank must operate. 


Provenance and the Supply Chain 


The provenance of any donations to the SCB will need to be clearly 
identified, including whether appropriate informed consent was given, and 
whether donors were traceable or anonymous. Clear intellectual property 
rights would also need to be established. But most importantly, embryos 
must not have been created specifically for the purposes of research unless 
there was evidence of exceptional need that could not be met by the use of 
surplus embryos harvested from IVF treatment. Establishing provenance and 
supply chain for cell lines developed from laboratories working outside the 
strict UK regulatory regime may require a more robust set of procedures 
than for those donated from within the UK. 

One way to conceptualize the stem cell supply chain is to use Waldby’s 
(2002, 2003) model of a ‘tissue economy’, which is predicated on the ‘gifting’ 
of spare embryos by families to stem cell researchers, who use them to derive 
cell lines under licence in the UK on the understanding that they are then 
freely given (a condition of the licence) to the SCB. Other researchers can 
then use the cell lines either to continue research or to develop therapeutic 
applications. In effect, this tissue economy is based on a freely made, clearly 
understood (through informed choice) and regulated (clarifying both ethical 
issues and property rights) ‘translation’ from ‘gift’ to ‘commodity’. Waldby 
talks of the role of the Bank as one of ‘husbandry’ in the maintenance of 
productive forms of the circulation of human tissue. Husbandry refers to the 
principles that control the accumulation, transformation, multiplication, 
distribution and utilization of tissue. In the global North, its importance is 
magnified by the context of scarcity, as few spare embryos are ‘gifted’ by 
donors. It raises complex ethical issues focused on the point of donation — 
whether spare embryos are future human beings, or whether they should be 
sold or gifted. 

Tissue economies, like all economies, are forms of social relationship, 
and their circulation can (following Marx) also comprise a political economy. 
In the global South, however, a different political economy drives out 
assumptions derived from a wealthy, western Judaeo-Chnistian culture, 
where the status of the spare embryo (as a potential new life) makes the 
concept of informed ‘gifting’ from mother to science meaningful. On the 
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contrary, not only is embryo donation relatively ‘uninformed’ (making a 
mockery of the use of ‘informed’ consent), but the status of the unused 
embryos is non-existent (Dissanayake et al., 2002; Bharadwaj, 2003). Thus 
the translation is not from ‘gift? to commodity, but from ‘disposal’ to 
‘commodity’ with rather different connotations about what counts as ‘added 
value’ (i.e. from valueless to valuable). The initial donation is effectively a 
process of expropriation — i.e. dispossession — of value. The social (and 
economic) relations of a gift relationship become redundant. This is exacer- 
bated through the support that the global North gives to stem cell research 
in the South on the basis of a readily available, abundant and ethically neutral 
supply of rejected embryos creating in effect a global ‘moral economy’ 
between nation-states (Glasner and Bharadwaj, 2003). 

There is another sense in which this can be seen as a process of expro- 
priation and that is in the concept of the natural. The translation implied in 
following through the supply chain is also a process of ‘denaturing’ the 
embryo, and turning it from something living into a commodity — the 
commodification of nature. Here it could be argued is a process where nature 
is expropriated/dispossessed of what makes it natural, and becomes a ‘thing’. 
In non-western cultures, then, the embryo is disposed of to the IVF clinic, 
which donates it to the lab, where it is denatured to become a cell line, which 
can then be legitimately deposited in the SCB. The Bank then distributes 
these essentially immortal cell lines for research, commercial and therapeutic 
applications. As Appadurai (1996: 42) notes, the locality in the site of produc- 
tion in this aspect of the moral economy effectively disguises the globally 
dispersed forces that actually drive the production process. 

One important aspect (following Appadurai) of ensuring that the SCB 
is given the legitimacy that allows it to appear as a neutral source of validated 
stem cell lines with, by implication, no real history, is the means by which 
the processes of donation become standardized. Of particular interest, there- 
fore, is the basis for ensuring the building of an institution capable of success- 
fully standardizing procedures for use by laboratories, clinics, patients, 
pharmaceutical companies and fiscal, scientific and regulatory interests. 
Fujimura (1992) has suggested that one way in which scientists and labora- 
tories from different social worlds can come to a common practice is through 
what she describes as ‘standardized packages’ that successfully translate the 
interests of, and facilitate interaction between, their members. Standardized 
packages become boundary objects (Star and Griesemer, 1989: 393) that are 
both plastic enough to adapt to local needs and constraints of the several 
parties employing them, yet robust enough to maintain a common identity 
across sites. 

The SCB will need to achieve the stabilization of a standardized package 
constructed from the Code of Practice, the quality assurance processes, and 
the various protocols in order to create the necessary boundary object. But 
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as Bowker and Star (2000: 14) point out, citing such examples as QWERTY, 
Lotus 123, DOS and VHS, there is also no natural law that the ‘best’ standard 
shall win. The implication of such a constructivist approach is to emphasize 
the importance of contingency through a deconstruction of the local. While 
there are standard procedures that function across laboratories successfully, 
this is always a difficult process of adaptation and learning (Fujimura, 1992). 
Procedures only appear to be standard in specific contexts, when they are 
treated as a ‘black box’, and variations in apparatus and materials are ignored. 
However, Jordan and Lynch (1992), in their study of plasmid purification 
and isolation (plasmid prep), suggest that the process of black boxing is a 
relative phenomenon. They found that accounts of how a plasmid prep is 
accomplished are both historically contingent and rooted in standard prac- 
tices. In their view, it is better described as a translucent box than a black one. 

The SCB will need to recognize this ‘plasticity’ in its processes as well 
as in its stem cell lines, if it is to successfully translate them across numerous 
laboratories in many different countries. It could learn from the early days 
of the Human Genome Project, and the case of the transmission of French 
YAC (Yeast Artificial Chromosome) data to US laboratories. While appar- 
ently using the same standardized production techniques and data formats in 
both countries, a number of chimeras were discovered suggesting worrying 
variations in reliability and even usefulness (Anderson, 1993). More recently, 
scientists in China made headlines around the world claiming that they had 
created cloned human embryo using rabbit stem cells. They inserted the 
nucleus from human skin cells into an egg cell from a rabbit. The resultant 
rabbit-human hybrid developed into a human embryo from which, it is 
claimed, embryonic stem cells have been obtained. While rejected by referees 
for most of the leading international science journals, the paper was 
published by the Chinese Academy of Sciences, but without the necessary 
standard and comparative data to allow a proper evaluation (United Press 
International, 2003). 

The UK has the most liberal but also the most regulated governance 
structure within which to develop stem cells for research and for treatment 
(HGC, 2002; Kerr, 2003). Much of it falls under the 1990 Human Fertilisa- 
tion and Embryology Act, passed after the 1984 Report of the Warnock 
Committee following the birth of the first test-tube baby. The Act allows 
research on human embryos subject to the conditions it lays down being met, 
and to a licence being issued by the Human Fertilisation and Embryology 
Authority (HFEA). The purposes for research permitted under the Act 


include: 


e Promoting advances in infertility treatment; 
e Increasing knowledge about the causes of congenital disease; 
e Developing more effective techniques of contraception; and 
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e Developing methods for detecting the presence of gene or chromosome 
abnormalities in embryos before implantation. 


Additional purposes may be added by ‘affirmative regulations’ but must be 
related to increasing or applying knowledge about the creation and develop- 
ment of embryos or about disease. A licence can then be issued by the HFEA 
to use embryos, following compliance with the Act, only if the individuals 
whose gametes (sperm or eggs) have been used to create that embryo have 
given their consent to its use in research. Three licences for research involv- 
ing the use of embryos to extract stem cells have been granted, and more are 
in the pipeline. Kerr (2003: 152), in her discussion of British and European 
policy documents, notes the privileging of science as a source of knowledge, 
with inherently good qualities and the goal of health improvement. 

The Nuffield Council on Bioethics discussion paper on stem cell therapy 
suggested that the key issue here is that of consent. It pointed out that the 
relevant schedule requires that couples ‘must be given a suitable opportunity 
to receive proper counselling about the implications of taking the proposed 
steps’ and that they ‘must be provided with such relevant information as is 
proper’ (Nuffield, 2000: 9). However in practice, the provision of infor- 
mation given to potential donors varies between clinics. Pilnick (2002: 119) 
has argued that it is difficult to arrive at a meaningful notion of informed 
consent in seeking agreement to participate, particularly if the future uses of 
the donations are not clearly specified. This concern was addressed in greater 
detail by the recommendations of the US National Bioethics Advisory 
Commission in their 1999 report. These make the questions to be asked very 
explicit and distinguish between consent to research and consent to use for 
any subsequent purposes. The person seeking a donation should: 


a) disclose that the ES cell research is not intended to provide medical benefit 
to embryo donors, 

b) make clear that consenting or refusing to donate embryos to research will 
not affect the quality of any future care provided to prospective donors, 

c) describe the general area of the research to be carried out with the embryos 
and the specific research protocol, if known, 

d) disclose the source of funding and expected commercial benefits of the 
research with the embryos, if known, 

e) make clear that the embryos used in research will not be transferred to any 
woman’s uterus, and 

f) make clear that the research will involve the destruction of the embryos. 
(NBAC, 1999: 6) 


Consent is not just about evaluating a particular technology, but also about 
assessments of trust and risk in professionals and institutions. Rose (1999, 
2001) notes that the scandal in Alder Hey Children’s Hospital and the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary in the UK, surrounding the collecting of body parts, may 
have contributed to undermining public trust in both. She also notes that 
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medical records already in existence have often proved to be inaccurate or 
misleading, and no steps appear to be being taken to ameliorate the situation. 
Such concerns may be magnified when commercial organizations become 
involved. This has already become apparent in the controversies surround- 
ing the introduction of genetic data banks in Iceland, Estonia and the UK 
(Martin, 1999; Sigurdsson, 1999). It appears that the UK government is 
primarily concerned with tissue collection, leaving future commercial appli- 
cation relatively ungoverned, while in the US, privately funded commercial 
exploitation of stem cell technologies grows unhindered by federal regu- 
lation. 


Stems Cells and the Moral Economy 


Research on adult stem cells is still at a very early stage and the extent of its 
therapeutic potential is yet to be realized (House of Lords, 2002). Indeed, it 
can be argued that the likelihood of developing downstream therapeutic 
applications from adult or embryonic stem cell technologies is an example of 
the triumph of hope over hype. While it is true that the US Patent and Trade- 
mark Office has agreed that purified and isolated stem cells are patentable 
(Chapman et al., 1999), it is also the case that none that have been patented 
are from embryonic stem cell lines. While recognizing the differences 
between embryonic and adult stem cells, this level of application is 
considered to be some years in the future (NIH, 2001). Research on both is 
likely to be needed before the best routes for therapies can be found, and 
none may prove successful. All of which creates the suspicion that the various 
complex and far-reaching governance regimes that have been developed to 
regulate stem cell research, mainly in the global North, may prove superflu- 
ous. 

It also raises the question: why have they been developed in this way? 
One answer may lie within the moral economy discussed earlier, and specific- 
ally in the belief systems primarily of the ‘religions of the book’ such as 
Christianity, Judaism and Islam. In these, the embryo is usually considered 
to embody human life from conception. This may range from viewing the 
embryo as a person, to at least not being totally certain that it is not, to 
suggesting that it has only the potential to become one. In any event, the 
requirement is to accept that it is human life and, as such, should be respected. 
This makes the possibility of commercializing the downstream applications 
of stem cell research morally objectionable to significant groups in Europe 
and North America. However, looked at from the perspective of Asian 
religions the cultural and ethical issues raised are of a different nature since 
the physical union of sperm and egg usually requires a third element — the 
life force. Hence, any embryos developed ‘in petri dishes, on a laboratory 
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bench, or kept in a freezer are not living entities’ (Dissanayake et al., 2002: 
72). As a result, most societies in the global North ‘have better regulated 
governance regimes for stem cell research than do those in the South. There 
is little concern expressed about the commodification of ‘life’ itself in, for 
example, a country such as India (Bharadwaj, 2003). Consequently, 
embedded in the transnational movement of tissue, stem cells and scientific 
expertise between North and South, there is a technoscape in motion 
(Appadurai, 1996). This fluid global configuration of technology, high and 
low, mechanical and informational, that now moves at high speeds across 
various kinds of previously impervious boundaries, has facilitated the rapid 
growth of the ‘supply chain’ of stem cell technology from embryo to poten- 
tial therapeutic application. 

This article has attempted to address some of the difficult issues 
surrounding embryonic stem cell research. These are important because of 
the promise of future treatment for a variety of diseases and inherited 
conditions, including the development of new drugs and therapies. In 
particular, with its emphasis on treating Alzheimer’s disease, this research 
focuses attention on the extent to which the new frontier of the social 
sciences takes memory as a significant locus. Much of the work completed 
up to now has been through privately funded research, primarily in the US, 
and mostly in the commercial sector. In some parts of the world, such 
research is completely illegal, while in others a range of degrees of regulatory 
control can be found. Many countries are still in the very early stages of 
addressing these matters. In the UK, regulations are facilitative but tightly 
controlled, and, as a result, the UK has proved to be the site of the first inter- 
nationally accredited Stem Cell Bank. Its success in the tissue economy will 
depend largely on the degree to which it can ensure the appropriate prove- 
nance of any cell line deposits, how far it can impose its standards across a 
variety of stakeholders, and how easily it can operate within a variety of 
governance regimes. 

This discussion has also found significant the dislocation of time and 
space that stem cell research promises at several levels. First, the origins of 
stem cell lines once deposited in an SCB for either clinical or therapeutic 
application, cease to be significant. The lines are immortalized in a state of 
‘arrested development’ (Waldby, 2003: 315) and induced to continually clone 
themselves in their undifferentiated state. They effectively no longer have a 
history; they have only a future and not a past. Second, they are geographi- 
cally dissociated from their place of origin, in human embryonic cells 
produced by women wishing to become pregnant, and presented as de- 
natured objects sometimes thousands of miles away, available through a 
simple process of withdrawal from the Bank. Third, they allow the ageing 
body to revisit its youth, and remove the temporal dimension of uniform 
human development that underpins traditional approaches to biology. As 
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Waldby notes “The dream of stem cell technologies is then the dream of a 
regenerative biology, where every loss can be repaired’ (Waldby, 2002: 317). 
Such a dream and its attendant social and ethical dilemmas, should it ever be 
realized, are predicated upon society accepting the normality of ‘banking on 
immortality’. 
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Cloning/Stem Cells and the 
Meaning of Life 





Introduction 


n Tuesday 26 November 2002 in Rome, Italian embryologist Severino 
Antinori announced that the first cloned human would be born in 
January 2003 (Adams, 2002). At the same time, he also announced that there 
were two other women who were 27 and 28 weeks pregnant with cloned 
foetuses. On 28 December 2002, Clonaid, a biotechnology company set up 
by the Raelians (a religious group who believe that human beings were 
originally genetically engineered by aliens), announced ‘Eve’ the first cloned 
child had been born (Philipkoski, 2002a). Both Antinori and Clonaid 
received a very sceptical reception from the scientific community, with 
many researchers within the field of genetics and reproductive health disput- 
ing their claims. Whether Antinori or Clonaid’s claims were accurate or not, 
the possibility of human reproductive cloning raises serious debates on 
ethical issues and morality. Is this a case, again, of the arrogance and domi- 
nance of science? Or is there a very real socially valuable reason why such 
reproductive techniques should be pursued? Where does this fit within the 
‘risk society’ with its highlighting of the dangers of science and technology? 
Recent controversy over the deliberate selection of embryos which are 
compatible with a couple’s existing child, so as to enable the harvesting of 
stem cells (for therapeutic use) from the umbilical cord and placenta at the 
point of birth, raises a similar range of ethical issues. The line distinguish- 
ing cloning and stem cell manipulation is blurred, and the meaning of terms, 
and their ambiguity, is a significant factor in ethical debates, policy and 
practice. 
Many of the world’s environmental and health problems are bound up 
with science and technology, and the perception of danger may be taken to 
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be an attempt to limit future risk. Beck states that science pursues its experi- 
ments often without full research into the effects — anyone who points out 
the risks is denounced as an alarmist or irrational (Beck, 1992: 45). Critical 
theorists have written about the dominance of science within society. Science 
and technical rationality have always attempted to control nature, and 
possibly human reproductive cloning is another addition to science’s book 
of dominance (Marcuse, 1991: 146). Within the scientific community, Rudolf 
Jaenisch, a researcher into genetics and animal cloning, believes Antinori is 
being irresponsible as he has evidence that if the child is brought to full term 
there are high possibilities of stillbirth, deformity or early ageing (Philip- 
koski, 2002a). Others such as Advanced Cell Technology, a private human 
therapeutic cloning company, stated that reports of cloned animals being 
born abnormal have been exaggerated — possibly through fear. Science it 
seems is less than unified in its claims. Different bodies give very different 
accounts of the same issue. 


Questioning the ‘Facts’ about Cloning and Stem Cells 


Before any debate on this issue can be undertaken and fully analysed, the 
stability of the supposed ‘facts’ has to be examined. In contrast to what the 
Catholic Church and environmental groups claim, that cloning is not natural, 
cloning can be represented as a natural phenomenon. Identical twins are 
naturally occurring clones. However, identical twins have two parents 
immediately involved in their conception, contributing their DNA at that 
moment in time, while a clone appears to have only one ‘parent’ involved. A 
clone may be almost identical genetically to one other person, but so too is 
an identical twin. It can be argued that a cloned child has two biological 
parents, these being the same biological parents as the person whose genetic 
material they have been cloned from. Randolfe Wicker explains that some 
geckos and other developed forms of life usually reproduce sexually when 
both sexes are available. However, if insufficient males are present the females 
will simply lay eggs that hatch female clones of themselves (www.clone- 
rights.com). Other species such as snails and shrimp may also reproduce 
asexually via such ‘cloning’. However, it is believed that species benefit from 
reproducing sexually; maintaining genetic diversity and so limiting vulnera- 
bility to future threats to the gene pool. Yet many species reproduce by 
‘cloning’ most of the time, only reproducing sexually for a few generations. 
Perhaps this is now the future of humankind (New Scientist, 2002). Much of 
the perception of cloning has been linked to similar fears and concerns raised 
in the early 1970s, when Steptoe and Edwards developed the techniques for 
test-tube babies and in vitro fertilization (IVF). In many ways, there are simi- 
larities in technique with cloning whereby conception is achieved outside the 
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womb. Then the fertilized egg is placed back into the womb. In Tim Adams's 


interview with Antinori, the Italian geneticist explained he was facing the 
same moral panic as Steptoe and Edwards did with the same arguments — 
looking at the issue 30 years on and society barely raises an eyebrow (Adams, 
2002). The main issue still remains though: the DNA of one person (who 
may or may not best be described as the cloned child’s ‘parent’) has been used 
instead of two, at least at the moment of conception. 

Stem cells are cells as yet unassigned to specific functionality within a 
developing or developed organism. Stem cells exist in adults and can be 
harvested from adults, though only to a limited extent. Stem cells have not 
yet become fixed or relatively fixed in terms of function. In the initial stages 
of cell division after fertilization cells are capable of taking on any function, 
and can go on to generate whole organisms. This is called totipotency. 
Pluripotency refers to the capacity to take on all functions and to be effec- 
tively capable of indefinite ongoing cell division, even while not capable of 
differentiating into a fully formed organism. Beyond a particular stage of 
development, stem cells cease to be totipotent and become pluripotent. Stem 
cells in adults are not as flexible as embryonic stem cells, but they can still 
develop to take on a range of cell roles. Adult stem cells lack the capacity for 
indefinite ongoing cell division and so are not pluripotent. The question of 
the degree of flexibility retained after different periods of development is still 
under investigation, though it would appear that adult stem cells are far more 
flexible than was once thought. 

The capacity of stem cells to regenerate indefinitely and to take up any 
one of the many cellular functional specialisms required within an organism 
means that such cells offer a vast array of potential applications. Thomas 
Okarma (2001: 5-10) lists a range of possibilities, including: 


e Enabling research into human developmental biology (with particular 
reference to fertility issues); 

e Identifying potential teratogens (compounds that induce foetal 
abnormalities); 

e Drug toxicity testing (others have pointed out the scope for stem cells 
to replace animals in a range of medical and non-medical experimen- 
tation); 

e Regenerative medicine; 

e Replacing and supplementing heart muscle in cases of heart disease; 

e Production of functional insulin-secreting cells for transfer into the 
bodies of diabetic patients; 

e Production of neural cells for neurological disease; 

e Production of blood forming cells to restore the haematopoietic system 
of those with cancer. 


Stem cells can be harvested from adults, from embryos, from aborted 
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foetuses and from the umbilical cord blood at the time of birth. Harvesting 
from adults is often complex, painful and relatively unrewarding given the 
limited quantities and quality of such cells (especially the fact that these cells 
are no longer capable of indefinite division). Therefore harvesting stem cells 
from embryos, aborted foetuses and from the umbilical cord at the point of 
birth become more attractive options to researchers and those seeking cells 
in the case of a specific individual’s treatment. However, each of these latter 
options raises ethical issues that would not be so significant in the case of 
harvesting from consenting adults. 

Storing stem cells from embryos raises the issue of reproductive cloning 
by default. Cells extracted before a certain point in the developmental process 
remain totipotent, meaning that they can go on, through cell division, to 
develop into fully differentiated organisms. As such, the ‘growth’ of such cell 
cultures, if more than one extracted cell were allowed to develop, would lead 
to development of identical twins by artificial means. This form of cloning 
is distinct from the technique used for cloning “Dolly the sheep’ (Petersen, 
2002). We shall refer to this as Dolly” cloning. Dolly cloning is achieved by 
means of transferring the DNA from an adult cell into a carrier stem cell 
emptied of its original DNA material by artificial means. Splitting a cluster 
of embryonic stem cells, leading to multiple genetically identical embryos, 
may carry less of a “yuck factor” but is still regulated to prevent embryos 
developed from stem cells detached from prior embryos developing beyond 
a certain number of days. 

The form of ‘naturally occurring’ (“Gecko”) cloning referred to earlier 
may be seen to be more like stem cell differentiation than the ‘Dolly’ form 
of DNA transfer from one cell to another. In what follows, it is important 
to recognize that it is Dolly” cloning that would allow adults to reproduce 
genetically identical offspring from adult DNA, and which has been at the 
heart of recent debates about human reproductive cloning. Nevertheless, 
parallels with ‘Gecko’ cloning are often made. 


Questioning Safety and Safety Fears 


A second contention, within the human reproductive-cloning debate, 
beyond the definition and naturalness contentions mentioned already, is the 
medical safety issue, and this is where once again science divides. Some say 
it is risky and irresponsible, others state the process is far simpler and safer 
than initially believed. Michael West of Advanced Cell Technology states that 
claims about cloned animals being born abnormal are untrue, but he also 
explains that if good cloning data exist they have not been publicized. Private 
research companies often keep their work confidential. However, research 
carried out at the Whitehead Institute for Biomedical Research in Boston 
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studied 10,000 genes and found that one in every 25 genes was abnormal in 
placentas from cloned mice. Nevertheless, it should be noted that a consider- 
able, though much lower, rate of gene abnormality is to be found in the genes 
of all living organisms (Lewontin, 1993). This is in part why two sets of 
chromosomes are useful, something which clones and non-clones both have. 
Given the high rate of gene dysfunction, having spares is not wasteful. 
Together with circumstantial evidence from Dolly the sheep (whose arthri- 
tis and premature death have been linked to her being a ‘clone’), cloned still- 
births and early ageing, the Whitehead Institute concluded that successful 
human cloning could not be safely achieved (Philipkoski, 2002b). This does 
not necessarily mean cloning would never be possible/safe. A report in the 
New Scientist in August 2002 detailed the technique of ‘Handmade Cloning’. 
Cloning may become cheaper and simpler and more effective in the future. 
New techniques enable shorter manipulation times and the use of two cyto- 
plasm-yielding hosts (cells stripped of their original DNA) improves results. 
Such developments may make human cloning possible and safe, but require 
twice as many human eggs, raising further ethical questions (Westphal, 2002). 
Antinori has not made it clear how he has successfully cloned humans, so for 
the time being it has been up to the scientific community to generally specu- 
late on his procedures. 

Ulrich Beck’s ‘risk society’ thesis emphasizes that the consequences of 
science present a set of risks and hazards no longer limited in time but set to 
affect future generations. Human reproductive ‘Dolly’ cloning, if it is 
possible, comes with its own set of hazards and consequences, but ethical 
sensitivities are also bound up with social pressures and interests. Beck says 
that those who point out risks within scientific development are defamed as 
‘alarmists’ and risk producers. Their presentation of the hazards are 
considered ‘unproven’. Effects on humankind and animals that they demon- 
strate are called ‘outrageously exaggerated’. As already indicated, even within 
the scientific community there is no agreement on whether human cloning 
is safe or not. Each side can provide evidence to support its case. Beck states 
that any critique of science and anxieties about the future are stigmatized as 
‘irrationalism’ and at risk of preventing progress — the very axial virtue of 
modern times (Beck, 1992: 45). But risk is also tolerated in many areas of 
social life, for example with deaths from road traffic accidents or from 
tobacco and alcohol-related diseases. It might be possible that if the benefits 
of cloning were emphasized then the level of risk would be tolerated, as it 
already has been with IVE Referring to the debate on risk within science and 
technology, Mary Douglas (1992: 113) highlights the lack of consensus. It is 
this lack of consensus within science that contributes to the fear of hazards 
and risks involved with modern techniques. Developments are pursued 
without ‘full’ research into the risks. The definition of ‘full’ is perpetually 


open to reinterpretation and expansion. Definitions of risk arrived at often 
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ignore social ramifications. The dichotomy for scientists is often how they 
can avoid being political without appearing to refuse social responsibility 
(Douglas, 1992: 49). Without doubt proposed legislation in the US and 
limiting laws already in Europe mean the whole question of cloning has 
become visibly political. The scientific community is keen to appear 
concerned about risks without sounding alarmist themselves, and to appear 
capable of regulating risk with a minimum of external regulation, something 
that is more likely to be imposed if public fear is enflamed. 

Governments preside over societies that have become laboratories of 
technological and social change. The dependence on technology goes hand- 
in-hand with control of technology (Woollacott, 1998: 120-3). However, 
globalizing pressures in economics, media and science challenge the regula- 
tive efficacy and willingness of states to act as moral legislators. Since the 
1970s, research into DNA has revealed the depth of uncertainty and ignor- 
ance. The complexity and acknowledged non-knowledge are the true context 
in which the whole debate should be viewed. Genetics research appears to 
many to assume that science can shuffle genes in the laboratory, apply the 
results to the world beyond the lab, and then expect everything to work out 
safely and according to plan (Beck, 1999: 106). Giddens sees the risk society 
as not wholly about the avoidance of hazards, but about the expansion of 
choice. Reproductive choice is distributed according to class and income, but 
nature and tradition release their hold, allowing infertile women the choice 
to reproduce by whatever means they wish (Giddens, 1998: 30). In time, 
human reproductive cloning may be seen as just another choice for those 
having problems. Will choice supersede safety? Are there ethical grounds 
either beyond or between this split between freedom and safety? 

Herbert Marcuse explained that scientific-technical rationality and 
manipulation are welded together in new forms of social control (Marcuse, 
1991: 146). Science and rationality have so far facilitated wide-ranging domi- 
nation and control within social life; perhaps it is attempting the same with 
human reproduction. Social interests determine the direction and functions 
of technical progress, and these interests also define the social system 
(David, 2005). This coincidence of scientific and technical direction with 
social interests makes current science appear the only logical approach to 
reality to those living in a society like this, while making current society 
appear to be the only way to live, given the truths about ourselves that 
science offers. Scientific knowledge becomes exploitable knowledge, 
although the applications are generally realized afterwards (Habermas, 1972: 
361-7). Critical theory has long warned of the dangers of science as a 
political tool and the danger of science and technology as ideology. Adorno 
and Horkheimer, in The Dialectic of Enlightenment, warned that through 
scientific rationality humanity would ‘sink into a new kind of barbarism’ 
(Adorno and Horkheimer, 1972: xi). Science would become increasingly 
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bound up with dominating and regulating all aspects of life. But should we 
be so fearful? 


Questioning Ethics and Ethical Fears 


Beyond the question of health risks for human clones the wider ethical focus 
in debates over human reproductive cloning mostly centre around the 
assumption that there is a clear consensus that reproductive cloning has social 
implications. There is, however, less agreement on what those implications 
might be (Conrad and Gabe, 1999: 9). It is the job of sociology to uncover 
some of the unintended consequences of the new genetics, while accepting 
that the issues are enormously difficult and socially complex (Ettorre, 1999: 
53). Francis Fukuyama describes a situation in which a cloned child would 
have a very asymmetrical relationship with his or her ‘parents’. The child 
would be the ‘socially recognized’ child and biological twin of one ‘parent’, 
but not related biologically to the other ‘parent’ in any way. The unrelated 
parent would most likely be nurturing a younger biological version of his or 
her spouse, thus creating a complex psychological situation for all those 
involved (Fukuyama, 2002: 207). Fukuyama assumes the child would be 
brought up in a nuclear family and ignores the similarities between cloning 
and biologically unrelated parents of adopted children, and the parallels with 
single-parent families and step-parenting. This scenario also creates problems 
for social scientists in conceptualizing the impact of reproductive clones 
upon family and kinship patterns that are themselves undergoing rapid and 
radical change. The stereotypical nuclear family no longer represents the 
experience of many children and ‘parents’ in today’s society. Many children 
are raised in one-parent families without knowledge of who the ‘other’ 
biological parent is. There are similarities with children born via IVF using 
sperm or eggs from anonymous donors (Pilnick, 2002: 150). Pilnick states the 
most important question is whether not knowing one’s father is on a par with 
not genetically having a father, and this cannot be answered until such a child 
is born. An alternative reading of the situation might be that reproductive 
cloning will intensify the bond between children and their socially located 
grandparents (who are also, genetically, the cloned child’s parents). In an 
ageing society, where working hours for those in work are going up, such 
new construction of the mythical extended family form may be well suited. 

There are a large number of liberty groups set up specifically to protect 
human reproductive cloning as a libertarian right. Clonerights.com and its 
head Randolfe H. Wicker provide a long, convincing argument in favour of 
cloning. The organization states that every person’s DNA is his or her own 
personal property and what they wish to do with it is their sole right. It is 
research, not rhetoric and freedom-limiting legal restrictions, that is the only 
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method to discover the real effects of cloning. Restrictions on research into 
cloning should not even be considered unless real social harm can be demon- 
strated (www.clonerights.com). That is perhaps the main crux in any debate 
on cloning — whether the social implications and possible harm must be 
investigated first before an outright ban is considered, or whether such prac- 
tices must be ‘proven’ safe prior to being conducted on humans. The issue 
of personal liberty is expressed, in which it is every individual’s right to know 
their options and make their own decisions. Wicker cites Dr Lee Silver, who 
stated that once humanity can fertilize a human egg outside the womb, they 
have taken control of their own evolution (Wicker, 2002). Sociology 
approaches science as a ‘continually constructed’ system of ideas, and science 
is rooted in the society that creates it. Epistemic relativism suggests that 
knowledge is rooted in a particular time and culture (Webster, 1991: 15). 
Confronted with any moral dilemmas on new technologies, society forgets 
about the dilemmas that previously affected today’s technologies. Science 
cannot answer our moral questions, not simply because values cannot be 
fully deduced from facts, but because the so-called facts are themselves 
always shaped by the institutions that produce them. Science is framed within 
the very moral frameworks it would be asked to stand above and evaluate. 
Yet these frameworks are themselves being undermined by rapid economic, 
political and cultural globalization (of which science is a part). 

The accusation that human cloning ‘is not natural’ and therefore not 
morally acceptable, is doubly questionable. The definition of ‘unnatural’, 
when applied to cloning, is itself problematic, and the moral sanctity of the 
‘natural’ is also questionable in relation to blood and organ donation. Both 
of these are not ‘natural’, but widely regarded as positive and valuable. The 
Council of Europe judgement on human cloning considered it to be ‘an 
affront to human dignity’, but human dignity is incredibly difficult to define 
(Fukuyama, 2002: 148). Critics of cloning and stem cell harvesting draw upon 
Immanuel Kant’s principle of human dignity, stating that an individual 
should never be thought of as a means, but always as an end (Pilnick, 2002: 
148). This argument appears convincing but is problematic. An individual 
may have problems producing a child sexually. Cloning may be their 
preferred reproductive choice to continue their bloodline. They may not 
want an anonymous donor’s DNA to aid procreation. Is this person’s desire 
to live out their reproductive aspirations through their children any different, 
for better or worse, than the motives behind conventional forms of concep- 
tion? Bioethicist John Robertson believes individuals have a fundamental 
right to procreative liberty; this includes the right not to limit reproduction 
through coital means and also applies to reproduction through non-coital 
means (Fukuyama, 2002: 107). 

There is a heterogeneous group who have moral concerns about biotech- 
nology; among their concerns is fear of the new eugenics. Much of this is 
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highlighted in contemporary fiction such as Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World, Ira Levin’s The Boys From Brazil and films such as Gattaca, which 
describe a divided society based on DNA ‘perfection’. Much of the moral 
panic perpetuated by the media uses fiction to emphasize the dangers of 
cloning. However, such books and films, like many others, also suggest the 
importance of nurture in the development of the individual, and stories focus 
upon how individuals can break away from genetic reduction. Those who 
fear the eugenic potential of the new will tend to highlight those themes in 
fiction, just as those more favourable will overlook them. In this way, fiction 
1s more a mirror than a catalyst for anxiety. 

Genetic determinism cannot claim behaviour is simply the result of 
genes; environmental, social and psychological conditions also play a large 
part in the development of an individual. Should abstract fear of risk be 
allowed to prevent more research or debate on an issue that may be the 
chosen route of procreation for many? Some biologists have drawn upon the 
genetic determinist argument stating that cloning is an evolutionary dead 
end, since science can only replicate what exists and not improve it (Pilnick, 
2002: 153). Yet such a determinist foundation for questioning cloning 
remains unconvincing to those that are not convinced that ‘biology is 
destiny’. Biologists in favour of cloning point to the widespread existence of 
clones in nature. Should a technology or a choice for a few be banned because 
others, whether a majority or a minority, may find it ‘disgusting’? 

Hans Jonas, an ethical philosopher, states that modern technology’s 
formidable power has meant that the scale of possible consequences of 
human actions has outgrown moral imagination (Bauman, 1993: 217). 
Perhaps science and technology have become such pervasive and dominant 
institutions in society that they have become ‘too big’ for traditional 
notions of ethics, and certainly religious notions of ethics appear dated. 
Science, like other productive activities, is a social institution intermeshed 
with and influenced by the structure of all other social institutions 
(Lewontin, 1993: 2). Science is moulded by society because it is a human 
productive activity, and it can be argued, putting fears aside, that human 
reproductive cloning has a place in a society such as ours. At the moment 
this is based in speculation; the first cloned child may be born with the 
physical problems predicted by some scientists or cloning banned in such 
a way that cloned individuals could never become part of everyday society. 
This debate and the ethical dimensions do highlight the significance of 
science, in exploring new possibilities, even while pushing forward in direc- 
tions driven by particular interests and social forces. The debate also high- 
lights how humankind and nature are open to manipulation, physically and 
culturally. Zygmunt Bauman accurately explains that modern humans are 
themselves technological objects — they have been analysed and synthesized 
in novel ways. This is not a one-off accomplishment of science and 
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technology: disassembly and reassembly go on continuously and have long 
been self-propelling (Bauman, 1993: 195). 

There is a convoluted and protracted complex argument on the ethical 
Issues surrounding human reproductive cloning, and whether or not it 
should be seen just as another means of non-sexual procreation. The eugenics 
debate highlights the danger of trying to produce humans with no hereditary 
diseases. Such criteria would sanction the elimination of all those who do not 
succeed in any particular generation, time and place (Jacobsen, 2000). Yet 
cloning represents the opposite to the vanity of self-perfection. Cloning 
offers the vanity of self-replication, warts and all as it were. Scientists dispute 
the benefits and dangers of both paths, as well as those of doing neither. 
Science can and does challenge itself. In this regard, the risk thesis is correct 
to reject any monolithic conception of science. However, science has not 
shown itself to be so ‘self-critical’ as to require no regulation by society or 
examination by critical social theorists (David and Wilkinson, 2002). Science 
may speak with many voices, but some voices have more power than others. 
The reproductive cloning debate clearly shows that science has no unified 
voice and different groups or sides within the genetics debate draw upon and 
interpret data in different ways. Without seeing the evidence that Antinori 
or Clonaid have for the possibility of safe human cloning, some quarters 
denounced them. This is hardly pure science, although their reasons and fears 
are still legitimate. There is a concern within science that fear may not only 
produce policy preventing scientific advancement in this field, but also 
prevent an open debate not just on whether human reproductive cloning is 
safe and possible but actually on the ethical and moral considerations of it. 
Critics fear that opposition to regulation risks a slippery slope, which once 
embarked upon cannot be reversed. Contemporary fiction may be read to 
emphasize the worst possible scenarios of human cloning and such scenarios 
can also be used as a means to set ideologically driven boundaries on the 
development of potentially beneficial new technologies. Opposite readings 
may also be taken. Fear or disgust over the concept of cloning should be 
evaluated in relation to existing reproductive technologies. Test-tube children 
and IVF, for better or worse, have long become part of society and an 
accepted means for some to procreate, but this does not tell us whether such 
practice and acceptance are correct. 


Stem Cells Revisited 


Zain Hashmi’s case has caught some attention in the British media, though 
not a great deal. In October 2001 (aged two) his parents sought permission 
from the Human Fertilisation and Embryology Authority (HFEA) to screen 
embryos (Meek, 2001). They wanted to select a new and genetically 
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compatible sibling, one lacking Zain’s illness (thalassaemia), but who was 
otherwise similar enough to allow stem cells taken from the umbilical cord 
blood to be transfused successfully into Zain’s bone marrow. 

News coverage of another UK couple receiving treatment in the US at 
considerable personal expense raised awareness of existing treatments but 
also raised questions about whether private provision of such a treatment was 
more ethically problematic than the treatment itself. The course of treatment 
in the US was said to have cost around £30,000 and, because it was conducted 
outside the UK, did not fall under the jurisdiction of the HFEA. This second 
UK couple had read about a US couple who had been able to select a 
compatible embryo for their existing child. Once the second child was born 
and stem cells harvested, the first child, on receiving a transfusion of stem 
cells, started on the road to an almost complete recovery (Meek, 2001). Of 
course, this is not always the case, but hope is a commercial and research 
goldmine. 

In December 2001, the HFEA announced that in general terms it 
accepted the legitimacy of pre-implantation genetic diagnosis in certain situ- 
ations (Derbyshire, 2002a), but highlighted that these situations would be 
decided upon (by the authority) on a case by case basis. It sought to set no 
general precedent (Derbyshire, 2002b). 

In February 2002, the HFEA agreed that the Hashmi family could 
undergo treatment in the UK to enable them to attempt at least to produce 
a new child who would be compatible with Zain. Within days, six other 
couples had come forward to request treatment and others followed (Meek, 
2002). Within weeks the HFEA had granted permission to a hospital in 
Scotland to help couples choose the sex of a potential child in cases where 
the parental risk of passing on sex-specific and ‘severe’ genetic conditions is 
considered high (Peterkin, 2002). 

Framed as stories of individual hardship, the media coverage tended to 
be highly supportive of parental rights to take action to improve the health 
of their existing children. As one headline put it: “The Virtue of IVF. It’s not 
Designer Babies. It’s Life for Zain’ (The Observer, 2002). Therapeutic stem 
cell harvesting, like therapeutic cloning to produce cellular materials rather 
than whole organisms, has gained a much more sympathetic reception than 
does the idea of human reproductive cloning. 

Yet there can be no objective method by which therapy and attempts at 
genetic enhancement can be distinguished. While therapy might be under- 
stood to involve the attempt to return a person to a state of ‘health’, enhance- 
ment may set as its standard an improvement that is not measured in relation 
to a qualitative notion such as ‘health’. Increasing height, muscularity, or 
mental quickness may increase the capacity to perform certain tasks, but not 
being able to perform such tasks at an enhanced speed or accuracy would not 
always best be referred to as illness. Of course, the problem lies in defining 
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when an incapacity to perform certain tasks at a certain level becomes an 
illness. While some argue that stem cell based treatments for therapy are good 
while those for enhancement are bad, the question of which is which remains 
to be debated. It is all too easy to point fingers at the slippery slope either 
way (towards indifference through difference or indifference through 
eugenics), but this does not achieve much more than restating the obvious 
extremes between which all real situations are located. 

The question of insurance has also been raised in relation to stem cell 
harvesting. With the development of new techniques and treatments it may 
well be the case that retention of stem cells at the point of birth today may 
enable treatments tomorrow that are not available now. Already, there are 
treatments available for certain ‘genetic conditions’. Those with a high risk 
of passing on genetic predispositions for such conditions to their children 
may feel it is a good idea to store stem cells at the point of their child’s birth 
in the event of such materials being needed in the future. This risk insurance 
may spread in two directions: (1) parents not diagnosed as being at risk of 
specific conditions will look to have stem cells harvested and stored in case 
of future problems; and (2) parents diagnosed as being at risk of passing on 
certain predispositions currently untreatable will have stem cells harvested 
and stored in the hope that, if the risks become real, by then new techniques 
will have been developed. 

Once enhancement potential is added into the equation, in a competitive 
and individualistic culture of self-improvement and self-defence is it not 
realistic to believe that non-specific pre-emptive stem cell harvesting at birth 
will become an attractive option and perhaps the norm for those able to 
afford or otherwise access the technology? 


‘Dolly’ and the ‘Gecko’: Distinctions, Parallels and Paradoxes 


‘Dolly’ cloning is distinct from ‘Gecko’ cloning and their equating may be 
seen as a device to enable certain boundaries between the natural and the 
unnatural to be obscured. That ‘Dolly’ cloning is unnatural, in itself, should 
not immediately lead to the reaction that it is therefore unethical. Safety 
concerns, issues of individuality and the definition of family relations 
generate more significant ethical concerns, though little clarity or consensus. 
“Gecko”-style cloning, whether this leads to the production of cellular 
material alone, or to the production of fully formed humans, either as iden- 
tical twins or by selection for subsequent stem cell harvesting, raises a similar 
set of questions concerning individuality and social relations to others. The 
ethical paradox at the heart of both ‘Dolly’ and ‘Gecko’-style cloning, if 
applied to humans, lies in the individualism characteristic of contemporary 
lite. This is an individualism that propels the desire to reproduce oneself by 
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technical means, yet it is the same individualism that leads many to recoil at 
the idea of human reproductive cloning. Individualistic focus upon the needs 
of one child, such as in the case of Zain, can be used to justify the selection 
of a new child for the purpose of stem cell harvesting, yet at the same time 
the idea that a child might be selected on grounds that they would thereby 
best suit the interests of another challenges our conception of individual 
uniqueness and intrinsic worth. In the conclusion to this article, it is 
suggested that the critical theoretical concept of alienation may offer a more 
useful platform from which to address this paradox than either a naive faith 
in science combined with an individual market-based model of choice, or 
reversion to traditional forms of moral community. 


Alienation 


Donna Dickenson (2001) suggests it might be useful to reframe debates 
concerning reproduction and control of embryos and stem cells within a 
debate over the alienation of women’s bodies within regimes of medical 
power. The legal right of medical institutions to ‘own’ foetal materials stands 
in strong contrast to the legal prohibitions on mothers claiming any such 
rights themselves. Dickenson suggests that just as a Marxist critical theory 
sees the power and output of human labour as alienated from working 
producers, so reproductive power and its generative capacities are alienated 
from women. However, as Dickenson notes, changes in the law concerning 
property would not, in themselves, be enough, as any set of property laws 
would themselves simply reflect the more general form of alienation, that of 
the current commodification of all aspects of life. Moving beyond the oppo- 
sition between technically assisted market individualism and a defensive 
moral traditionalism (often based upon religious ideals and community 
identities that have no more foundation than the assertion that one section 
of society or another claims to believe them) requires an examination of 
what it means to be human, the social and biological foundations of 
autonomy and the bonds of trust, interaction, dependence and obligation 
which enable and constrain the ‘individual’. These are not questions that can 
be answered with glib references to one theoretical model or another. 
However, critical theory and the concept of alienation provide a useful point 
of departure. 
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lvan Varga 


The Body — The New Sacred? The Body in Hypermodernity 


Religious and philosophical ideas about the body and its position in the chain of ' 
being, compared to the soul, were replaced in the 19th century by practical concerns 
about the bodies — and especially about the health — of the working classes. At about 
the same time, ethnographic information about the treatment of bodies among non- 
European societies gave rise to the understanding of different treatments of the body. 
Classical sociology paid attention to the body but did not develop a sociology of the 
body per se. However, Simmel’s, Freud’s and Foucault’s ideas led to the development 
of the modern sociology of the body. Postmodern conditions created a situation 
where individuality is thought to be maintained by and through the public presen- 
tation of the body, and in hypermodernity the ‘virtual body’ was made possible by 
the spread of digital technology. 


Keywords: hypermodernity, body manipulation and the ‘virtual body’, religious, 
anthropological and sociological approaches to the body, the body and individuality 
in hypermodernity 


[van Varga 
Le corps — le nouveau sacré? Le corps dans I’hyper-modernité 


Les idées religieuses et philosophiques sur le corps et sa position dans la chaîne de 
l'être, comparé à l’âme, ont été remplacées au 19ème siècle par des considérations 
pratiques sur le corps, et en particulier sur la santé, des classes ouvrières. A peu près 
au même moment des informations ethnographiques sur le traitement du corps dans 
les sociétés non européennes ont conduit à la compréhension de traitements du corps 
différents. La sociologie classique s’est tournée vers le corps mais n’a pas développé 
une sociologie du corps en soi. Cependant, les idées de Simmel, de Freud et de 
Foucault ont conduit au développement de la sociologie moderne du corps. Les 
conditions post-modernes ont créé une situation dans laquelle l’individualité est vue 
comme étant maintenue par et grâce à la présentation publique du corps, et dans 
l’hyper-modernité, le ‘corps virtuel” a été rendu possible par la diffusion de la tech- 
nologie numérique. 
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Mots-clés: approches anthropologique et sociologique du corps, hyper-modernité, 
manipulation du corps et le “corps virtuel”, le corps et l’individualité dans l'hyper- 
modernité, religion 


an Varga 
El cuerpo - ¿el sagrado nuevo? El cuerpo en la hipermodernidad 


Las ideas religiosas y filosóficas acerca del cuerpo y su posición en la cadena del ser, 
comparada con el alma, fueron sustituidas en el siglo diecinueve por preocupaciones 
prácticas por el cuerpo — y especialmente por la salud — de las clases trabajadoras. En 
esa misma época, la información etnográfica del tratamiento del cuerpo en sociedades 
no europeas permitió conocer los distintos tratamientos del cuerpo. La sociología 
clásica dio importancia al cuerpo, pero no desarrolló una sociología del cuerpo por sí 
misma. Sin embargo, las ideas de Simmel, Freud y Foucault provocaron el desarrollo 
de la sociología moderna del cuerpo. Las condiciones postmodernas crearon una 
situación donde se pensaba que la individualidad se mantenía por y a través la 
presentación pública del cuerpo, y en la hipermodernidad el “cuerpo virtual” se hizo 
posible gracias a la proliferación de la tecnología digital. 


Palabras clave: enfoques religiosos, antropológicos y sociológicos del cuerpo, el 
cuerpo y la individualidad en la postmodernidad, hipermodernidad, manipulación del 
cuerpo y el “cuerpo virtual’ 


Bianca Maria Pirani 


Body Rhythms, Social Rhythms in Digital Societies 


This article focuses on the notion of “technique of the body” classically elaborated 
by Marcel Mauss in order to affirm the body in action as a relational matrix of the 
digital sociality. The mind computational theory applied to the digital calculator has 
reduced the body to an intransitive locus of action. The system of symbols that 
connects the biological body with its sociocultural performance has in fact caused 
the ‘exile of experience’ and the reduction of contingency to a ‘non-necessary exist- 
ence’. Technology is the real counterpart in the world of relationships and processes 
that evolve and develop in the biological body. Modern western thought has 
considered technology as an ‘objective system’ of relationships external to action, 
transforming the biological body in the conflictual threshold of action in society. 
This article applies the notion of ‘body technique’ to genetic determination and to 
the synchronism of body rhythms, proposing it as a methodological key, useful to 
reconstruct the relational fragmentation that afflicts today digital societies. 


Keywords: bodyframe, cyberspace, interval, social memory, technique of the body 


Bianca Maria Pirani 
Rythmes corporels, rythmes sociaux dans les sociétés numériques 


Le présente article est consacré 4 la notion classique de ‘techniques du corps’ 
développée par Marcel Mauss et grace á laquelle il a affirmé le corps en action en tant 
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que matrice relationnelle de la socialité numérique. La théorie computationnelle de 
Pesprit appliquée au calculateur numérique a réduit le corps à un lieu intransitif de 
l’action. Le système de symboles qui connecte le corps biologique à ses performances 
socioculturelles a en fait causé ‘l’exil de l’expérience’ et la réduction de la contin- 
gence à une “existence non nécessaire’. La technologie est la réelle contrepartie dans 
un monde de relations et de processus qui évoluent et se développent dans le corps 
biologique. La pensée moderne occidentale a considéré la technologie comme un 
‘système objectif” de relations externes à l’action, transformant le corps biologique 
en un seuil conflictuel d’actions dans la société. Cet article applique la notion de 
‘corps technique” à la détermination génétique et au synchronisme des rythmes 
corporels, la proposant comme une clé méthodologique, nécessaire à la reconstruc- 
tion des relations fragmentaires qui affectent aujourd’hui les sociétés numériques. 


Mots-clés: cadre corporel, cyberespace, intervalle, mémoire sociale, techniques du 
corps 


Bianca Maria Pirani 
Ritmos corporales, ritmos sociales en sociedades digitales 


Este artículo se ocupa de la noción denominada ‘técnica corporal”, elaborada de forma 
clásica por Marcel Mauss, para afirmar el cuerpo en acción como una matriz relacional 
de la socialidad. La teoría computacional de la mente aplicada a la calculadora digital 
ha reducido al cuerpo a un lugar intransitivo de acción. El sistema de símbolos que 
conecta el cuerpo biológico con su rendimiento socio-cultural ha provocado el “exilio 
de la experiencia” y la reducción de la contingencia a una “existencia innecesaria”. La 
tecnología es el equivalente real en el mundo de las relaciones y procesos que evolu- 
cionan y se desarrollan en el cuerpo biológico. El pensamiento occidental moderno 
ha considerado la tecnología como un “sistema objetivo” de relaciones externas a la 
acción, transformando así el cuerpo biológico en el umbral conflictual de acción en 
la sociedad. Este estudio aplica la noción denominada ‘técnica corporal’ a la determi- 
nación genética y al sincronismo de los ritmos corporales, proponiéndola como clave 
metodológica útil para reconstruir la fragmentación relacional que aflige a las 
sociedades digitales actuales. 


Palabras clave: ciberespacio, intervalo, marco corporal, memoria social, técnica 
corporal 


Sidney M. Greenfield 
Trance States and Accessing Implicit Memories: A Psychosocial 
Genomic Approach to Reconstituting Social Memory during 
Religious Rituals 


This article explores the relationship between efforts by members of diverse social 
groups to regain, reconstruct or remember disappearing cultural pasts — in which life 
was believed to have been better and more meaningful — and the distinctive forms 
taken in the ritual and other practices of so many of today’s religions. The author 
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proposes that religious rituals that enable participants to enter into trance, or other 
altered states of consciousness (ASC), contribute positively to the reconstruction of 
social memories and make it possible for seemingly forgotten beliefs and practices to 
be retrieved. A combination of recent developments in research, theory and conjec- 
ture in neuroscience and older theory, data and speculation in anthropology are 
employed to explicate this idea. The analysis focuses on the (individual human) body 
within which social practice (or culture) and biophysiological processes converge. For 
so many in the contemporary world who see their lives as shattered by modernity’s 
secularizing and dehumanizing forces, what is taking place as they strive to recon- 
struct their social pasts is a cultural-biological response manifesting itself in a range 
of social practices in which religion is pre-eminent. 


Keywords: altered states of consciousness (ASC), BRAC (one basic rest-activity 
cycle), ritual, social memory, trance 


Sidney M. Greenfield 
Etat de transe et accés implicites aux mémoires: une approche 
génomique psychosociale de reconstruction des mémoires 
sociales dans les rituels religieux 


Cet article décrit la relation entre les efforts fournis par des membres de divers 
groupes sociaux pour récupérer, reconstruire ou se souvenir des passés culturels qui 
s’effacent, passés au cours desquels la vie est supposée avoir été meilleure et plus 
porteuse de sens, et les formes distinctes prises dans les rituels et pratiques de 
nombreuse religions actuelles. l’auteur soutien que les rituels religieux qui per- 
mettent aux participants d’entrer en transe, ou dans d’autres formes d’état modifié 
de conscience (EMC), contribuent significativement à la reconstruction des 
mémoires sociales et rendent possible la réappropriation de croyances et de pratiques 
apparemment oubliées. Une combinaison de développements récents de la recherche, 
d'une nouvelle théorie et des conjectures dans le domaine de la neuroscience et d'une 
théorie, de données et des spéculations plus anciennes dans le domaine de l’anthro- 
pologie est mise en avant pour expliquer cette idée. L'analyse se concentre sur le corps 
(être individuel humain) au sein duquel convergent les pratiques sociales (ou culture) 
et les processus biophysiologiques. Ce qui se passe pour ceux, nombreux, qui dans 
le monde contemporain voient leur vie mise en pièces par les forces séculaires et 
déshumanisantes de la modernité, alors qu’ils tentent de reconstruire leur passé social 
est une réponse culturo-biologique qui se manifeste par une série de pratiques 
sociales dans lesquelles la religion tient le premier rôle. 


Mots-clés: cycle repos activité de base, état modifié de conscience (EMC), mémoire 
sociale, rituel, transe 
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Estados de trance y acceso a memorias implicitas: enfoque 
genómico psicosocial de la reconstrucción de la memoria social 
en los rituales religiosos 


Este artículo explora la relación entre los esfuerzos hechos por los miembros de 
distintos grupos sociales para recuperar, reconstruir o recordar pasados culturales que 
están desapareciendo (y en los cuales la vida parecía ser mejor y parecía tener más 
significado) y las formas distintivas utilizadas en los rituales y otras prácticas de 
muchas de las religiones actuales. El autor cree que los rituales religiosos que permiten 
a los participantes entrar en trance, u otros estados alterados de consciencia (ASC), 
contribuyen de modo positivo a la reconstrucción de las memorias sociales y permiten 
recuperar creencias y prácticas aparentemente olvidadas. Para explicar esta idea se 
utilizan tanto avances recientes de la investigación, teorías y conjeturas en neuro- 
ciencia como teorías, datos y especulaciones antiguas de la antropología. El análisis 
se centra en el cuerpo (humano individual) dentro del cual convergen la práctica (o 
cultura) social y los procesos biofisiológicos. Para muchas personas del mundo 
contemporáneo que ven su vida destrozada por las fuerzas secularizadoras y deshu- 
manizadoras de la modernidad, lo que está teniendo lugar mientras luchan por recon- 
struir su pasado social es una respuesta cultural y biológica que se manifiesta en varias 
prácticas sociales, y entre las cuales la religión tiene un lugar destacado. 


Palabras clave: BRAC (un ciclo básico reposo-actividad), estados alterados de 
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Roberto Motta 
Body Trance and Word Trance in Brazilian Religion 


Among the popular religions of Brazil, Candomblé, deriving from both West 
African tradition and from Iberian Baroque Catholicism, stands out as the 
religion of the body, its emotions and expressions. Practised with blood sacrifice, 
trance, music and dance, it imposes no code of ascetic conduct on its devotees, 
being different from other forms of religion, like Pentecostalism, which are also 
growing in the country. Candomblé is a festive religion, in which the notions of 
sin, guilt and expiation, as understood in western theology, play little or no role. 
Thus it has been viewed by many analysts as a religion of personal and social liber- 
ation. Yet, the recent growth of Candomblé, in all parts of Brazil and among 
people of all social origins, in keen competition with Pentecostalism, gives rise to 
some theoretical problems. The markedly concrete character of Candomblé, 
within a society increasingly dominated by economic and social abstraction, 
seems to be difficult to reconcile with a Marxist or Weberian inspired sociology 
of religion. 


Keywords: dance, emotions, religion of the body, sacrifice, trance 
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Roberto Motta 
Transes corporelle et verbale dans la religion brésilienne 


Parmi les religions populaires du Brésil, le Candomblé, dont les traditions de 
l'Afrique de l’ouest et le catholicisme baroque ibérique sont les origines, est la religion 
du corps, de ses émotions et de ses expressions. Il se pratique par le sacrifice, la transe, 
la musique et la danse; il n’impose aucun code de conduite ascétique à ses adeptes, ce 
qui le différencie d'autres formes de religions, comme le pentecótisme, qui lui aussi 
se développe dans le pays. Le Candomblé est une religion festive dans laquelle les 
notions de péché, de culpabilité et d’expiation, telles que pergues dans la théologie 
occidentale, n’ont qu’un réle secondaire. Ainsi de nombreux analystes ont considéré 
cette religion comme une religion de la libération personnelle et sociale. Cependant, 
le récent développement du Candomblé dans toutes les régions du Brésil et dans 
toutes les couches sociales, en compétition réelle avec le pentecôtisme, soulève 
quelques problèmes théoriques. Il semble difficile de concilier le caractère éminem- 
ment concret du Candomblé, au sein d’une société de plus en plus dominée par des 
abstractions économique et sociale, avec une sociologie de la religion d’inspiration 
marxiste ou wébérienne. 


Mots-clés: danse, émotions, religion du corps, sacrifice, transe 


Roberto Motta 


Trance corporal y trance oral en la religión brasileña 


Entre las religiones populares de Brasil, el Candomblé, que proviene tanto de la tradi- 
ción africana occidental como del catolicismo barroco de la Península Ibérica, destaca 
como la religión del cuerpo, sus emociones y expresiones. Practicada con sacrificio de 
sangre, trance, música y bailes, no impone un código de conducta ascética a sus 
devotos, lo cual la separa de otros tipos de religión como por ejemplo el Pentecostal- 
ismo, que también crece en el país. El Candomblé es una religión festiva, en la cual 
las nociones de pecado, culpa y expiación, tal y como se entienden en la teología occi- 
dental, no juegan prácticamente ningún papel. Por esta razón, ha sido vista por 
muchos analistas como una religión que se centra en la liberación personal y social. 
Aún así, el reciente crecimiento del Candomblé en todo Brasil y entre personas de 
todo tipo de origen social, en fiera competición con el Pentecostalismo, crea algunos 
problemas teóricos. El carácter notablemente concreto del Candomblé, dentro de una 
sociedad cada vez más dominada por la abstracción económica y social, parece ser 
difícil de reconciliar con una sociología de la religión marxista o weberiana. 


Palabras clave: baile, emociones, religión del cuerpo, sacrificio, trance 


Pierre Sonigo 
The Robot and the Forest 


Biology has long been under the influence of the animal-machine metaphor. Today's 
reference machine is no longer a clock but a robot. Accordingly, living cells are but 
individual parts in charge of the smooth functioning of the robot. Now, what if the 
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living body rather were compared to a forest? Ecosystems do not evolve under the - 
tutelary guidance of some central programming biased by the search of a best collec- 
tive interest, but rather by the conjunction of the particular interests of each of its 
individual inhabitants. That body-forest would arise not from a prefigured plan 
tending to a preconceived goal but merely from its history. Among the many ques- 
tions that such a proposal might at once inspire is the following: how could special- 
ized physiological functions such as say defence against infections which implicates 
the cooperation of multiple cell types emerge from that organization? 


Keywords: collective motion, emergence, immunity, individuality, self-organization 


Pierre Sonigo 
Le robot et la forêt 


La biologie a longtemps été influencée par la métaphore animal machine, Aujourd’hui 
la référence à la machine n’est plus une horloge mais un robot. De la même manière 
les cellules du vivant ne sont que des pièces de rechanges individuelles responsables 
du fonctionnement huilé du robot. Pourquoi ne pas plutôt comparer le corps vivant 
à une forêt? Les écosystèmes n’évoluent pas selon la volonté tutélaire de quelque 
centre de programmation obsédé par la recherche de l'intérêt collectif, mais par la 
conjonction des intérêts particuliers de chacun de ses habitants. Ce corps forêt surgi- 
rait non pas d’un plan préétabli dont la finalité est un objectif prédéfini mais simple- 
ment de son histoire. Parmi la foule de questions qu’une telle proposition peut poser, 
une semble prépondérante: comment des fonctions psychosociales spécialisées, telles 
que la défense contre les infections qui implique la coopération de nombreux types 
de cellules, peuvent émerger d’une telle organisation? 


Mots-clés: auto organisation, émergence, immunité, individualité, mouvement 
collectif 


Pierre Sonigo 
El robot y el bosque 


La biologia ha estado durante mucho tiempo bajo la influencia de la metéfora animal- 
máquina. La máquina de referencia actual hoy en día ya no es un reloj, sino un robot. 
Por consiguiente, las células vivas no son más que piezas de repuesto encargadas del 
funcionamiento correcto del robot. Pero, ¿qué pasaría si se comparara el cuerpo vivo 
con un bosque? Los ecosistemas no evolucionan bajo la tutela de determinada progra- 
mación central influida por la búsqueda del mejor interés colectivo, sino bajo la tutela 
del conjunto de los intereses particulares de cada uno de sus habitantes. Ese cuerpo- 
bosque no surgiría de un plan prefigurado orientado hacia un objetivo preconcebido, 
sino simplemente de su historia. Entre las numerosas cuestiones que dicha propuesta 
puede plantear de modo inmediato, destaca la siguiente: ¿cómo podrían funciones fisi- 
ológicas especializadas tales como defensa contra infecciones, que implica la coop- 
eración de numerosos tipos de células, surgir de dicha organización? 


Palabras clave: aparición, autoorganización, funcionamiento colectivo, inmunidad, 
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Nico M. van Gelder 
The Integration of Body and Mind 


This article explores the anatomical, neurophysiological and neurochemical processes 
that constitute the material substrate of the mind. It also describes the development 
of the human brain, from birth, through infancy till the mature adult human brain 
and the influence of the human environment on cognitive processes. The underlying 
neural processes that make possible perception, abstract thought and language acqui- 
sition are analysed. As well, the combination of genomic factors and human environ- 
mental impacts, the role of teaching and learning, punishments and rewards are 
examined. 

Keywords: anatomy of the brain, biochemistry of the brain, development of the 
mind, genomic structure of the mind and impact of the social environment 


Nico M. van Gelder 
L'intégration du corps et de l’esprit 


Cet article explore les processus anatomiques, neurophysiques et neurochimiques qui 
constituent le substrat matériel de Pesprit. Il décrit également le développement du 
cerveau humain, depuis la naissance, en passant par la petite enfance, jusqu’a Páge 
adulte, et Pinfluence de l’environnement humain sur les processus cognitifs. Les 
processus nerveux sous-jacents qui rendent possibles la perception, la pensée 
abstraite, l’acquisition du langage sont analysés. De la même façon, la combinaison 
de facteurs génomiques et l’impact de l’environnement humain, le rôle de l’enseigne- 
ment et de l’apprentissage, la punition et la récompense sont examinés. | 


` Mots-clés: anatomie et biochimie du cerveau, développement de lesprit, structure 
génomique de l'esprit et impact de l’environnement social 


Nico M. van Gelder 
La integración del cuerpo y la mente 


Este artículo explora los procesos anatómicos, neurofísicos y neuroquímicos que 
forman el sustrato material de la mente. También describe el desarrollo del cerebro 
humano, desde el nacimiento, a través de la infancia y hasta la madurez y la influen- 
cia del entorno humano en los procesos cognitivos. Se analizan los procesos neurales 
fundamentales que hacen posible la percepción, el pensamiento abstracto y la 
adquisición del lenguaje. También se examina la combinación de factores genómicos 
e impactos ambientales humanos, el papel de la enseñanza y el aprendizaje, los 
castigos y las recompensas. 


Palabras clave: anatomía y bioquímica del cerebro, desarrollo de la mente, estructura 
genómica de la mente e impacto del entorno social 
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Peter Glasner 
Banking on Immortality? Exploring the Stem Cell Supply Chain 
from Embryo to Therapeutic Application 


This article addresses a number of difficult and controversial issues surrounding the 
development of stem cell lines from embryonic stem cells derived from unused 
embryos during IVF treatment. The UK has recently established the world’s first Stem 
Cell Bank to bea repository for stem cell lines from the UK and elsewhere, and to make 
them available for use by both academic and commercial laboratories around the world. 
It will not accept material from embryos specifically created for the purposes of 
research. However, this novel development poses a number of interesting sociological 
questions that will be explored in detail. As the stem cell lines are effectively immortal 
the provenance of any donation will need to be carefully scrutin-ized. How will the 
required information about whether appropriate informed consent has been obtained, 
whether the donors are traceable or anonymous, and where any intellectual property 
rights may reside, or be established? Of particular interest will be the basis for achiev- 
ing standardization of practice across the variety of stakeholders (laboratories, clinics, 
patients, pharmaceutical companies, regulatory authorities, etc.) involved. Finally, 
while the UK has one of the most liberal, but also the most regulated governance struc- 
tures within which to work, it appears that most of the attention is focused on tissue 
collection, leaving downstream therapeutic application (which may never materialize) 
by commercial interests relatively ungoverned. Provenance, standardization and 
governance in the ‘supply chain’ of embryonic stem cell lines may therefore provide a 
basis for better understanding the global commodification of ‘life’. 


Keywords: biobanks, cloning, immortality, stem cells, therapeutic applications 


Peter Glasner 
Stocker l'immortalité? Exploration de la chaíne logistique des 
cellules souche de l'embryon à l'application thérapeutique 


Cet article aborde plusieurs questions difficiles et controversées relatives au 
développement de lignées de cellules souche à partir de cellules souche d’embryons 
non utilisés suite à des FIV. Le Royaume-Uni a récemment créé la première Banque 
de cellules souche au monde. Il s’agit d’une banque où sont stockées des cellules 
souche du Royaume-Uni et d’ailleurs et qui les met à la disposition des laboratoires 
universitaires et commerciaux du monde entier. Elle n’accepte aucune cellule souche 
d’embryons créés spécialement à des fins de recherche. Cependant, ce développement 
original pose un certain nombre de questions sociologiques intéressantes que nous 
allons explorer en détail. Alors que les lignées de cellules souche sont en fait 
immortelles, la provenance de toute donation devra être analysée avec le plus grand 
soin. Comment seront établies les informations nécessaires sur l’obtention adéquate 
d'un consentement pris en connaissance de cause, sur la traçabilité et sur l'anonymat 
des donneurs, sur la propriété des droits intellectuels? L'établissement d’une stan- 
dardisation des pratiques entre les différents types d’intervenants (laboratoires, clin- 
iques, patients, entreprises pharmaceutiques, autorités de régulation) sera 
particulièrement intéressant à analyser. Enfin, alors que le Royaume-Uni s’est doté 
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d'un des plus libéraux, mais également des plus réglementés, cadre de gouvernance 
dans lequel travailler, il semble que l’attention se porte particulièrement sur la collecte 
de tissus, et laisse les applications thérapeutiques développées par des intéréts 
commerciaux relativement non réglementées (applications thérapeutiques qui ne 
verront peut-étre jamais le jour). La provenance, la standardisation, et la gouvernance 
dans la chaíne logistique des lignées de cellules souche peuvent alors fournir la base 
d'une meilleure compréhension de la marchandisation mondiale de la ‘vie’. 


Mots-clés: applications thérapeutiques, banques biologiques, cellules souche, clonage, 
immortalité 


Peter Glasner 
¿Apuesta por la inmortalidad? Exploración de la cadena de 
suministro de las células madre desde el embrión hasta la 
aplicación terapéutica 


Este artículo analiza algunas de las cuestiones difíciles y problemáticas que rodean el 
desarrollo de líneas de. células madre desde células madre embrionarias derivadas de 
embriones no utilizados durante el proceso de fertilización m vitro. El Reino Unido 
ha creado recientemente el primer banco de células madre del mundo para utilizarlo 
como depósito de líneas de células madre y para ser utilizado por laboratorios 
académicos y comerciales de todo el mundo. Este banco no acepta material de 
embriones creados específicamente para la investigación. Sin embargo, este nuevo 
desarrollo plantea numerosas cuestiones sociológicas interesantes que serán explo- 
radas detalladamente. Debido a que las líneas de células madre son inmortales, deberá 
estudiarse cuidadosamente el origen de todas las donaciones. ¿Cómo va a establecerse 
la información necesaria acerca de si se ha obtenido consentimiento, si los donantes 
son fáciles de encontrar y anónimos o si existen derechos de propiedad intelectual? 
Un punto de especial interés será la base para conseguir la estandarización de la 
práctica entre todas las partes interesadas (laboratorios, clínicas, pacientes, empresas 
farmacéuticas, autoridades reguladoras, etc.). Finalmente, aunque el Reino Unido 
tiene una de las estructuras reguladoras más liberales pero a su vez una de las más 
reguladas, parece que se presta más atención a la recogida de tejidos, lo cual deja sin 
regular la aplicación terapéutica (que podría no materializarse nunca) por parte de los 
intereses comerciales. El origen, la estandarización y la regulación en la “cadena de 
suministro” de las líneas de células de madre embrionarias pueden por lo tanto ofrecer 
la base para una mayor comprensión de la comodificación global de la “vida”. 


Palabras clave: aplicaciones terapéuticas, biobancos, células madre, clonación, 


inmortalidad 


Matthew David and Jamieson Kirkho 
Cloning/Stem Cells and the Meaning of Life 


This article explores recent controversies over human cloning, stem cell research and 
the potential applications of both. Much of the fear of human reproductive cloning 


“has been escalated by media calling on scare stories from Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
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World and Ira Levin's The Boys from Brazil, which both sumulates public fear and { 


clouds debate. Is it possible to take a detached view about whether the risks are worth * 
taking? While technologies now offer new dilemmas and possibilities, this article | 


moves beyond the current impasse between technically optimistic market indi- 
vidualism and traditional (often religious) forms of moral collectivism. This critical, 
theory and the concept of alienation offer useful points of departure, in addressing 
the body as site of bath social anxiety and of nature-social boundary disputes. 


Keywords: cloning, genetics, in vitro fertilization, risk, stem cells 
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Matthew David et Jamieson Kirkhope 


Clonage/cellules souches et le sens de la vie 


Cet article explore les controverses récentes sur le clonage humain, la recherche sur 
les cellules souche et leurs applications potentielles. La peur du clonage humain repro- 
ductif a été monté en épingle par les médias qui ont évoqué les histoires terrifiantes 
des romans Le Meilleur des mondes d’ Aldous Huxley et Ces garçons qui venaient du 
Brésil d'Tra Levin, ce qui a stimulé la du public et des débats irrationnels. Est-il 
possible d’analyser objectivement le risques et d'en déduire s’ils doivent être pris? 


Alors que les technologies offrent maintenant de nouveaux dilemmes et possibilités, - 


ce chapitre va au-delà de l’impasse actuelle entre l'individualisme marchand tech- 
niquement optimiste et les formes de morales collectivistes traditionnelles {souvent 
religieuses). En ceci, la théorie critique et le concept d’aliénation offrent des pistes 
intéressantes: ils considèrent le corps comme le lieu de l’anxiété sociale et des conflits 
de délimitations entre la nature et le social. 


Mots-clés: cellules souche, clonage, fécondation m vitro, génétique, risque 


Matthew David y Jamieson Kirkhope 
Clonacién/células madre y el sentido de la vida 


a 


Este artículo explora las recientes controversias acerca de la clonación de seres : 


humanos, la investigación de células madre y las posibles aplicaciones de ambas. 
Gran parte del miedo a la clonación reproductiva humana ha sido provocado por 
los medios de comunicación y su referencia a novelas como Un mundo feliz, de 
Aldous Huxley y Los niños del Brasil, de Ira Levin, lo cual estimula el miedo público 
y dificulta la posibilidad de debate. ¿Es posible tener una opinión independiente 
sobre si merece la pena arriesgarse? Mientras que las tecnologías ofrecen ahora 
nuevos dilemas y nuevas posibilidades, este capítulo va más allá del actual callejón 
sin salida que hay entre individualismo comercial técnicamente optimista y formas 
tradicionales (a menudo religiosas) de colectivismo social. La teoría crítica y el 
concepto de alienación ofrecen útiles puntos de partida a este respecto, ya que ven 
el cuerpo como foco de ansiedad social y de conflictos entre los límites natu- 
rales/sociales. 


Palabras clave: células madre, clonación, fertilización m vitro, genética, riesgo 
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